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Author of “Show Boat,” “So Big,” “Roast Beef Pledium,” Etc. 





HERE are two ways of doing battle against dis- 
grace. You may live it down; or you may run 
away from it and hide. The first method is heart- 
breaking, but sure. ‘The second cannot be relied 
upon because of the uncomfortable way disgrace 
has of turning up at your heels just when you 
think you have eluded her in the last town but 
one. 

Ted Terrill did not choose the first method. 
He had it thrust upon him. After Ted had served 
his term he came back home to visit his mother’s 
grave, intending to take the next train out. He wore none of the prison 
pallor that you read about in books, because he had been shortstop on the 
penitentiary all-star baseball team, and famed for the dexterity with which 
he could grab up red-hot grounders. The storied lock step and clipped hair 
effect also were missing. The superintendent of Ted’s prison had been one 
of the reform kind. 

You never would have picked Ted for a criminal. He had none of those 
interesting phrenological bumps and depressions that usually are shown to 
such frank advantage in the Bertillon photographs. Ted had been assistant 
cashier in the Citizens’ National Bank. In a mad moment he had attempted 
a little sleight of hand act in which certain Citizens’ National funds were to 
be transformed into certain glittering shares and back again so quickly that 
the examiners couldn’t follow it with their eyes. But Ted was unaccustomed 
to these now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t feats, and his hand slipped. The 
trick dropped to the floor with an awful clatter. 

Ted had been a lovable young kid, six feet high, and blond, with a great 
reputation as a dresser. He had the first yellow plush hat in our town. It 
sat on his golden head like a halo. The women all liked Ted. Mrs. Dank- 
worth, the dashing widow (why will widows persist in being dashing?), said 
that he was the only man in our town who knew how to wear a dress suit. 
The men were forever slapping him on the back and asking him to have a 
little something. Ted’s good looks, and his «ever tongue and a certain 
charming Irish way he had with him, caused him to be taken up by the 
smart set. Now, if you’ve never lived in a small town you will be much 
amused at the idea of its boasting a smart set. Which proves your ignorance. 
The small town smart set is deadly serious about its smartness. It likes to 
take six-hour runs down to the city to fit a pair of shoes and hear Galli-Curci. 
Its clothes are as well made, and its scandals as crisp, and its pace as hasty, 
and its golf club as dull as the clothes, and scandals, and pace, and golf 
club of its city cousins. 

















HE hasty pace killed Ted. He tried to keep step in a set of young folks 

whose fathers had made our town. And all the time his pocketbook was 
yelling, “Whoa!” The young people ran largely to scarlet upholstered road- 
sters, and country club doings, and house parties, as small town younger gen- 
erations are apt to. When Ted went to high school half the boys in his little 
clique spent their after-school hours dashing up and down Main Street in 
their big, glittering cars, sitting slumped down on the middle of their spines 
in front of the steering wheel, their sleeves rolled up, their hair smoothly 
plastered down. One or the other of them always took Ted along. It is 
fearfully easy to develop a taste for that kind of thing. As he grew older, 
the taste took root and became a habit. 

Ted came out after serving his term, still handsome, spite of all that 
story writers may have taught to the contrary. But we’ll make this conces- 
sion to the old tradition: there was a difference. His radiant blondeur was 
dimmed in some intangible, elusive way. Birdie Callahan, who had worked in 
Ted’s mother’s kitchen for years, and who had gone back to her old job at 
the Haley House after her mistress’ death, put it sadly thus: 

“He was always th’ han’some divil. I used to look forward to ironin’ day 
just for the pleasure of pressin’ his fancy shirts for him. I’m that partial 
to them swell blondes. But I dinnaw, he’s changed. Doin’ time has taken the 
edge off his hair an’ complexion. Not changed his color, do yuh mind, but 
dulled it, like a gold ring, or the like, that has tarnished.” 


Copyright, 1928, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


Ted was seated in the smoker, with a chip on his shoulder, and with a sick 
horror in his heart of encountering some one he knew, when Jo Haley, of the 
Haley House, got on at Wesport, homeward bound. Jo Haley is the most 
eligible bachelor in our town, and the slipperiest. He has made the Haley 
House a gem, so that traveling men will cut half a dozen towns to Sunday 
there. If he should say “Jump through this!” to any girl in our town she’d 
jump. Jo Haley strolled leisurely up the car aisle toward Ted. Ted saw 
him coming and sat very still, waiting. 

“Hello, Ted! How’s Ted?” said Jo Haley, casually. And dropped into 
the adjoining seat without any more fuss. 


ED wet his lips slightly and tried to say something. He had been a 

breezy talker. But the words would not come. Jo Haley made no effort 
to cover the situation with a rush of conversation. He did not seem to realize 
that there was any situation to cover. He champed the end of his cigar, and 
handed one to Ted. 

“Well, you’ve taken your lickin’, kid. What you going to do now?” 

The rawness of it made Ted wince. “Oh, I don’t know,” he stammered. 
“I’ve a job half promised in Chicago.” 

“What doing?” 

Ted laughed a short and ugly laugh. “Driving an auto truck.” 

Jo Haley tossed his cigar dexterously to the opposite corner of his mouth, 
and squinted thoughtfully along its bulging sides. 

“Remember that Wenzel girl that’s kept books for me for the last six 
years? She’s leaving in a couple of months to marry a New York guy that 
travels for ladies’ cloaks and suits. After she goes it’s nix with lady book- 
keepers for me. Not that Minnie isn’t a good, straight girl, and honest, but 
no girl can keep books with one eye on a column of figures and the other 
on a traveling man in a brown suit and a red necktie, unless she’s cross-eyed, 
and you bet Minnie ain’t. The job’s yours if you want it. A hundred and 
fifty a month to start on, and board.” 

“I—can’t, Jo. Thanks just the same. I’m going to try to begin all over 
again, somewhere else, where nobody knows me.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jo. “I knew a fellow that did that. After he came out 
he grew a beard, and wore eyeglasses, and changed his name. Had a quick, 
crisp way of talkin’, and he cultivated a drawl and went west and started in 
business. Real estate, I think. Anyway, the second month he was there in 
walks a fool he used to know and bellows: ‘Why, if it ain’t Bill! Hello, Bill! 
I thought you was doing time yet.’ That was enough. Ted, you can black 
your face, and dye your hair, and squint, and some fine day, sooner or later, 
somebody’ll come along and blab the whole thing. And say, the older it gets 
the worse it sounds, when it does come out. Stick around here where you 
grew up, Ted.” 

Ted clasped and unclasped his hands uncomfortably. 
why you should care how I finish.” 

“No reason,” answered Jo. “Not a darned one. I wasn’t ever in love 
with your ma, like the guy on the stage; and I never owed your pa a cent. 
So it ain’t a guilty conscience. I guess it’s just pure cussedness, and a 
hankerin’ for a new investment. I’m curious to know how you'll turn out. 
You’ve got the makin’s of what the newspapers call a leading citizen, even if 
you did fall down once. If I’d ever had time to get married, which I never 
will have, a first class hotel bein’ more worry and expense than a bootlegger’s 
whole harem, I’d have wanted somebody to do the same for my kid. That 
sounds slushy, but it’s straight.” 

“I don’t seem to know how to thank you,” began Ted, a little husky 
as to voice. 

“Call around tomorrow morning,” interrupted Jo Haley, briskly, “and 
Minnie Wenzel will show you the ropes. You and her can work together for 
a couple of months. After then she’s leaving to make her underwear, and 
all that. I should think she’d have a bale of it by this time. Been embroider- 
ing them shimmy things and lunch cloths back of the desk when she thought 
I wasn’t lookin’ for the last six months.” 

Ted came down next morning at 8 a.m. with his nerve between his teeth 
and the chip still balanced lightly on his shoulder. Five minutes later Minnie 


“T can’t figure out 
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Wenzel knocked it off. When Jo Haley introduced the two jocularly, know- 


ing that they had originally met in the First Reader Room, Miss Wenzel 
acknowledged the introduction icily by lifting her left eyebrow slightly and 
drawing down the corners of her mouth. Her air of hauteur was a triumph, 
considering that she was handicapped by black sateen sleevelets. 


WONDER how one could best describe Miss Wenzel? There is one of her 

in every small town. Let me think (business of hand on brow). Well, she 
always paid $5 for her nude chiffons when most girls in a similar position got 
their stockings for 95c in the basement. Nature had been kind to her. The 
hair that had been a muddy brown in Minnie’s schoolgirl days it had touched 
with a magic red-gold wand. Birdie Callahan always said that Minnie was 
working only to wear out her old clothes. 

After the introduction Miss Wenzel followed Jo Haley into the lobby. 
She took no pains to lower her voice. 

“Well, I must say, Mr. Haley, you've got a fine nerve! If my gentleman 
friend was to hear of my working with an ex-con I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he’d break off the engagement. I should think you’d have some respect for 
the feelings of a lady with a name to keep up, and engaged to a swell fellow 
like Mr, Schwartz.” 

“Say, listen, m’ girl,” replied Jo Haley. “The law don’t cover all the 
tricks. But if stuffing an order was a criminal offense I’ll bet your swell 
traveling man would be doing a life term.” 

Ted worked that day with his teeth set so that his jaws ached next 
morning. Minnie Wenzel spoke to him only when necessary, and then in terms 
of dollars and cents. When dinner time came she divested herself of the 
black sateen sleevelets, wriggled from the shoulders down a la Gilda Gray, 
produced a powder puff, and disappeared in the direction of the washroom. 
Ted waited until the dining room was almost deserted. Then he went in to 
dinner alone. Some one in white, wearing an absurd little pocket handker- 
chief of an apron, led him to a seat in a far corner of the big room. Ted did 
not lift his eyes higher than the snowy square of the apron. The Apron drew 
out a chair, shoved it under Ted’s knees in the way Aprons have, and thrust 
a printed menu at him. 

“Roast beef, medium,” said Ted, without looking up. 

“Bless your heart, yuh ain’t changed a bit. I remember how yuh used 
to jaw when it was too well done,” said the Apron, fondly. 

Ted’s head came up with a jerk. 

“So yuh will cut yer old friends, is it?” grinned Birdie Callahan. “If 
this wasn’t a public dining room maybe yuh’d shake hands with a poor but 
proud workin’ girrul. Yer as good lookin’ a divil as ever, Mister Ted.” 

Ted’s hand shot out and grasped hers. “Birdie! I could weep on your 
apron! I never was so glad to see any one in my life. Just to look at you 
makes me homesick. What in Sam Hill are you doing here?” 

“Waitin’. After yer ma died, seemed like I didn’t care t’ work fer no 
other privit fam’ly, so I came back here to my old job. I'll bet I’m the 
homeliest head waitress in captivity.” 

Ted’s nervous fingers were pleating the tablecloth. His voice sank to a 
whisper. “Birdie, tell me the God’s truth. Did those three years cause her 
death?” 

“Niver!” lied Birdie. “I was with her to the end. It started with a 
cold on th’ chest. Have some French fried with yer beef, 
Mr. Teddy. They’re illigent today.” 

Birdie. glided off to the kitchen. Authors are fond 
of the word “glide.” But you can take it literally this 
time. Birdie had a face that looked like a huge mistake, 
but she walked like a panther, and they’re said to be 
the last cry in gliders, She walked with her chin up 
and her hips firm. That comes from juggling trays. 
You have to walk like that to keep your nose out of the 
soup. After a while the walk becomes a habit. Any 
seasoned dining room girl could give lessons in walking 
to the gym teacher of an eastern finishing school. 


ROM the day that Birdie Callahan served Ted with the 

roast beef medium and the elegant French fried, she 
appointed herself monitor over his food and clothes and 
morals. I wish I could find words to describe his bitter 
loneliness. He did not seek companionship. The men, 
although not directly avoiding him, seemed somehow to 
have pressing business whenever they happened in his 
vicinity. The women ignored him. Mrs. Dankworth, still 
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my mother’s lap and have her muss up my hair and call me foolish names?” 

Birdie Callahan cleared her throat and said abruptly: “I was noticin’ 
yesterday your gray pants needs pressin’ bad. Bring ’em down tomorrow 
mornin’ and Ill give ’em th’ elegant crease in the laundry.” 

So the first weeks went by, and the two months of Miss Wenzel’s stay 
came to an end. Ted thanked his God and tried hard not to wish that she 
was a man, so that he could punch her head. 

The day before the time appointed for her departure she was closeted 
with Jo Haley for a long, long time. When finally she emerged, a bellboy 
lounged up to Ted with a message. 

“Wenzel says th’ Old Man wants t’ see you. ’S in his office. Say, 
Mr. Terrill, do yuh think they can play today? It’s pretty wet.” , 

Jo Haley was sunk in the depths of his big leather chair. He did not 
look up as Ted entered. “Sit down,” he said. Ted sat down and waited, 
puzzled, 

“As a wizard at figures,” mused Jo Haley at last, softly, as though to 
himself, “I’m a frost. A column of figures on paper makes my head swim. 
But I can carry a whole regiment of them in my head. I’ve been watchin’ 
this thing for the last two weeks, hopin’ you’d quit and come and tell me.” 
He turned suddenly and faced Ted. “Ted, old kid,” he said sadly, “what-n’ 
’ell made you do it again?” 

“What’s the joke?” asked Ted. 

“Now, Ted,” remonstrated Jo Haley, “that way of talking won’t help 
matters none. As I said, I’m rotten at figures. But you’re the first invest- 
ment that ever turned out bad, and let me tell you I’ve handled some mighty 
bad smelling ones. Why, kid, if you had just come to me on the quiet and 
asked for the loan of a hundred or so, why. al 

“What’s the joke, Jo?” said Ted again, slowly. 

“This ain’t my notion of a joke,” came the terse answer. “We're short $300.” 





5 bes last vestige of Ted Terrill’s old-time radiance seemed to flicker and 

die, leaving him ashen and old. “Short?” he repeated. Then “My God!” 
in a strangely colorless voice—“My God!” He looked down at his fingers im- 
personally, as though they belonged to some one else. Then his hand clutched 
Jo Haley’s arm with the grip of fear. “Jo! Jo! That’s the thing that has 
haunted me day and night, till my nerves are raw. The fear of doing it again. 
Don’t laugh at me, will you? I used to lie awake nights going over that 
cursed business of the bank—over and over—till the cold sweat would break 
out all over me. I used to figure it all out again, step by step, until—Jo, 
could a man steal and not know it? Could thinking of a thing like that drive 
aman crazy? Because if it could—if it could—then—” 

“I don’t know,” said Jo Haley, “but it sounds darned fishy.” He had 
a hand on Ted’s shaking shoulder, and was looking into the white, drawn 
face. “I had great plans for you, Ted. But Minnie Wenzel’s got it all down 
on slips of paper. I might as well call her in again, and we'll have the whole 
blamed thing out.” 

Minnie Wenzel came. In her hand were slips of paper, and books with 
figures in them, and Ted looked and saw things written in his own hand that 
should not have been there. And he covered his shamed face with his two 
hands and gave thanks that his mother was dead. 

There came three sharp raps at the office door. The tense figures within 
jumped nervously. 

“Keep out!” called Jo Haley, “whoever you are.” 
Whereupon the door opened, and Birdie Callahan 
breezed in. 

“Get out, Birdie Callahan,” roared Jo. “You're in 
the wrong pew.” 

Birdie closed the door behind her composedly, and 
came farther into the room. “Pete, th’ pasthry cook, 
just tells me that Minnie Wenzel told th’ day clerk, who 
told th’ janitor, who told th’ chef, who told Pete, that 
Minnie had caught Ted stealin’ some $300.” 

Ted took a quick step forward. “Birdie, for Heav- 
en’s sake keep out of this. You can’t make things any 
better. You may believe in me, but—” 

“Where’s the money?” asked Birdie. 

Ted stared at her a moment, his mouth open ludi- 
crously. 


“I never thought of that.” 
Birdie snorted defiantly. “I thought so. D’ye 








dashing and still widowed, passed Ted one day and looked 
fixedly at a point one inch above his head. In a town like ours the Haley 
House is like a big, hospitable clubhouse. The men drop in there the first 
thing in the morning, and the last thing at night, to hear the gossip and 
buy a cigar and jolly the girl at the cigar counter. Ted spoke to them 
when they spoke to him. He began to develop a certain grim line about 
the mouth. Jo Haley watched him from afar, and the longer he watched 
the kinder and more speculative grew the look in his eyes. And slowly and 
surely there grew in the hearts of our townspeople a certain new respect and 
admiration for this boy who was fighting his fight. 

Ted got into the habit of taking his meals late, so that Birdie Callahan 
could take the time to talk to him. 

“Birdie,” he said one day, when she brought his soup, “do you know 
you’re the only decent woman who'll talk to me? Do you know what I mean 
when I say that I'd give the rest of my life if I could just put my head in 


know,” sociably, “I was visitin’ with my aunt, Mis’ 
Mulcahy, last evenin’.” ‘ 

There was a quick rustle of skirts from Minnie Wenzel’s direction. 

“Say, look here—” began Jo Haley, impatiently. 

“Shut up, Jo Haley!” snapped Birdie. “As I was sayin’, I was visitin’ 
with my aunt, Mis’ Mulcahy. She does fancy washin’ and ironin’ for swells. 
An’ Minnie Wenzel, there bein’ none sweller, hires her to do up her weddin’ 
linens. Such smears av hand embridery she never see th’ likes, Mis’ Mulcahy 
says, and she’s seen a lot. And as a special treat to the poor owld soul, why 
Minnie Wenzel lets her see some av her weddin’ clo’es. There never yet was 
a woman who cud resist showin’ her weddin’ things to every other woman 
she cud lay hands on. Well, Mis’ Mulcahy, she see that grand trewsow and 
she said she never saw th’ beat. Dresses! Well, her going away suit alone 
comes to $80, for it’s bein’ made by Molkowsky, the little Polish tailor. An’ 
her weddin’ dress is satin, do you mind! Oh, it was a real treat for my aunt, 
(Continued on page 1030.) 


“Why—I—don’t—know,” he articulated, painfully. ° 
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HOPE FOR THE WEIGHT BILL 
ASSAGE of the decimal weight bill by the House 
of Representatives, together with its favorable 

position in the Senate, gives ground for new hope that 
this long pending legislation will be enacted by the 
present session of Congress. At no time has there 
been any material opposition to it, delays attending 
its long and tortuous journey having been solely due 
to the fact that, being a nonpolitical measure, it has 
repeatedly been the victim of legislative indifference 
or calendar congestion. ‘ 

The decimal weight bill in substantially its present 
form first passed the House of Representatives De- 
cember 8, 1919, but was not reached by the Senate 
at that session. It was again passed by the House at 
the next session of Congress, February 5, 1923. In 
the Sixty-eighth Congress it was favorably reported 
by the committee, but failed to receive the necessary 
two thirds vote under suspension of the rules. At the 
last session the bill was again favorably reported by 
the committee, but again was not reached on the 
calendar. Every committee report on the bill has 
especially commended its provisions as beneficial alike 
to the milling industry and to consumers. 

A mere casual survey of the variations in laws 
governing flour and feed package weights now effective 
in the several states is in itself complete justification 
for a national law making package weights uniform. 
There may, perhaps, be some difference of view about 
the desirability of the decimal standard, but such dif- 
ferences have not been in evidence either in the indus- 
try itself or in any of the committee hearings on the 
bill. The proposed new standard is in line with the 
steady development of all weights to the decimal sys- 
tem, and its adoption will relieve both milling and 
the entire machinery of mill products distribution from 
many present annoyances and absurdities. 

Sooner or later the present archaic bushel, with its 
varying weight for different commodities, will surren- 
der to the pound and decimal weight system. This, 
however, is likely to be long delayed, not because it 
is not sound and sensible, but because of inertia and 
a certain attachment to tradition and habit. Mean- 
while, conversions of bushels of wheat to hundreds 
of pounds of product will greatly simplify milling 
computations and accounting. There is even some 
room to hope that the change will enable the industry 
to rid itself of certain loose customs of estimating 
yields and costs which have contributed to making its 
accounting methods a hodgepodge of inaccuracy. 

* * * 

A favorite son candidate for the presidential 
nomination, formerly numbered among the op- 
ponents of McNary-Haugenism, is reported to be 
making eyes in its direction. “Glory,” wrote the 
poet, “is like a circle in the water, which never 
ceaseth to enlarge itself, ’till by broad spreading 


it disperse to naught.” 
* #*# # 


ON THE WAYS OF COMPETITORS 

N a featured editorial, Merle Thorpe, editor of 

Nation’s Business, quotes the head of a great elec- 
trical corporation in reply to the question, why, with 
all of the organization and facilities at his company’s 
command, it should belong to so many business and 
trade associations. The reply follows: 

“The little mouse which strikes fear into the heart 
of even the biggest corporation elephant is ignorant 
competition. We can draw a budget and chart our 
course for the coming year with a fair degree of 
certainty. The greatest hazard is what an unintelli- 
gent competitor may do. He has it in his power to 
strew debris all over the place. 

“By unintelligent I mean a competitor who doesn’t 
know, for example, his costs, one who cannot read the 
Statistical barometer in anticipating the raw material 
market, the seasonal and extraordinary sales periods, 
trends of styles, and a hundred other items that go 
to make up the thing known as managerial acumen. 
“The uncertainty of what such a competitor will 
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do in the lack of this knowledge keeps us constantly 
concerned. 

“Did you ever play auction bridge with a beginner 
for a partner? Well, that’s it. 

“So, whenever there is a trade association or a 
community group which we feel is doing real work in 
breaking down economic illiteracy and making our 
competitors more intelligent, we are eager to get in 
and lend our support in time, work and money.” 

Every word of this properly may be applied to 
milling, save that in milling there is not so much 
“unintelligent competition” as there is contumacious 
competition. Most millers who set the pace in prac- 
tices and prices are sufficiently well informed. They 
merely want to have their own way and, in many 
instances, believe that they themselves can win a profit 
despite an average of unprofitable conditions about 
them. They lack, in a large way, belief in the efficacy 
of efforts for the common good. 

A candidate for president of the United States 
now orating largely throughout the West is basing his 
plea for unity in his party on this epigram: “If every- 
body insisted upon having everything, nobody would 
have anything.” The epigram is as applicable to 
industry as it is to politics. 


* * 7 


One of the most destructive false philosophies 
in milling is that it is more profitable to simulate 
prosperity by keeping the mill running full time 
than to insure it by running only a part of the 


time. 
* * *# 


THE CARAWAY BILL REPORTED 


Yee Senate committee on agriculture and forestry, 
following an executive session, March 3, ordered 
favorably reported the Caraway bill, designed to re- 
strict trading in grain and cotton futures by prohibit- 
ing the transmission of interstate messages covering 
“short” sales of these commodities. Sellers of futures 
are, under the terms of the bill, restricted to actual 
owners of grain or cotton or to those who may have 
crops of these commodities growing on land “owned, 
controlled or cultivated” by them at the time of sale. 
Characteristically, the bill seeks to accomplish its 
purpose of interfering with the right of private con- 
tract through resort to the authority of the federal 
government to control interstate communications. Not 
only does it prohibit messages directly connected with 
short trading in futures, but covers also transmission 
through the mails of every “book, newspaper, pam- 
phiet, letter,” etc., carrying reference to such trading. 
While the Caraway bill is so phrased as to prevent 
“short” selling, its effect, of course, would be to pro- 
hibit all trading in futures. Limitation of the right 
to sell to those owning or growing grain and cotton 
obviously would so narrow the market that mainte- 
nance of the present system of price insurance through 
future trading would be impossible. “Hedging,” as 
now practiced, would be ended, and with it the grow- 
er’s assurance of a free and constant market for his 
products. Buying of grain and cotton could be ven- 
tured only by those willing to incur great hazards of 
market losses, and this uninsurable hazard obviously 
would be reflected in the price paid to the producer. 
It is unlikely that the Caraway bill ever will be- 
come a law, not, at least, until Congress in its wisdom 
has created some sort of McNary-Haugen or other 
mechanism through which the government will take 
over in whole or in part the business of handling agri- 
cultural products. In the unfortunate event of its 





passage while growers still are dependent upon pres- 
ent marketing machinery, chaos would be the immedi- 
ate result. Speculation in actual products would take 
the place of trading in future contracts, and the 
grower would be most gloriously and completely 
robbed. While the farm leaders are engaged in pro- 
moting “relief” legislation, they would do well to 
pause for an occasional poke at the absurd Caraway 
bill. Its enactment would leave them without sub- 
jects for their gentle ministrations. 
. * * 

The much discussed “surplus milling capacity” 
is not located in some other section, or some other 
state, or even in some other mill. It is an integral 
part of every flour mill in the country, and is 
created by each mill running more hours per year 
than consumption justifies. 

* # @ 


BREAD BRANDS AND ADVERTISING 

N the Pennsylvania bakery survey, four fifths of 

the housewives interviewed had seen bread adver- 
tised, three fifths had seen cakes advertised, and two 
fifths had noticed advertisements of pies. Ninety-four 
per cent of the housewives, however, said that adver- 
tising had not caused them to change the brand of 
bread used, while only six per cent admitted changing 
because of seeing an advertisement. A majority of 
housewives said they had bought bread from the same 
baker or grocer for three or more years. 

On the face of this evidence there appears to be 
little or no room for a baker to start up a new 
business, and hardly any incentive for an ambitious 
and enterprising baker to try to increase his trade. 
Assuming ninety-four per cent of bread brand adver- 
tising to be wasted and the bread trade so thoroughly 
stabilized that customers buy from the same baker 
for three years or more, all of the effort to secure 
new customers would be so much lost motion. 

Happily, known facts and circumstances dispute 
the data collected by the survey, on this one point at 
least. The marked growth and expansion of chain 
bakers, the outstanding successes made by enterprising 
bakers to the discomfort of others, and the quick and 
positive response to advertising campaigns in increased 
volume of trade are known to every one. The house- 
wife doubtless has some inertia against change so long 
as the loaf she has been buying is good, but she cer- 
tainly is not directly opposed to changing her loaf 
when the reason or degree of persuasion is strong. 

This truth is further emphasized by the undisputed 
results of chain store competition based primarily on 
price. In every community where chain stores have 
made bread a leader, and cut the wholesale bakers’ 
price, the result has been a serious and widespread 
trade disturbance, too often terminating in a price 
war. With such fidelity to a single brand as that indi- 
cated by the Pennsylvania survey, chain bakers could 
not enter a field at the cost of existing independent 
bakers, and chain groceries could not, in their turn, 
disturb the chain bakers’ trade through price cuts. 

It somewhat appears, therefore, that, admitting the 
merits of the Pennsylvania survey on certain points, it 
must be considered contrary to known facts on this 
point of the reluctance of the housewife to change 
from one brand of bread to another. Bread adver- 
tising certainly is effective in causing more than six 
housewives out of a hundred to try the advertised 
brand, and there is much to indicate that families are, 
on the whole, disposed to welcome occasional change 
in the loaf. It is entirely likely that many of the 
interviewed housewives were unconscious of what in- 
fluenced them to begin buying a certain brand of . 
bread. A very large part of the reaction to advertis- 
ing comes from the self-conscious mind. We do know 
that there rarely is a change from an advertised to 
an unadvertised article, be it bread or any other thing. 

* * . 
Prosperity is a ray of the sun that the least 


shadow can interrupt; adversity is sometimes like 
the refreshing rain of spring.—Chinese proverb. 
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Domestic Demand.—Spring and hard winter flours are in slow demand, but 
soft wheat millers are finding a lively market in the southern states. Both the 
interior and the tidewater mills of the Pacific Northwest are participating in this 
business. Nashville mills report a larg- 
er week’s business in the Southeast than 
in any corresponding week of the past 
three years. Atlanta correspondence in- 
dicates that jobbers are active on the 
‘present market, and that they seem like- 
ly to continue so unless the price level 
should materially advance. General busi- 
ness conditions in the South are good, 
and millers are optimistic of continued 
good business from that quarter. Spring 
and hard winter flours are under the in- 
creasing handicap of high cash wheat 
premiums. No broad buying movement 
is expected from any quarter for the remainder of the present crop year, but 
stocks are nowhere large and in many cases bookings have been used up, indicat- 
ing a considerable potential volume of ferced buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Export Trade—tThe foreign market for flour appears to be awaiting develop- 
ments, and business with American mills continues slow. Export prices generally 
are low, with exception of first clear, which is scarce. ‘The recent surplus of second 
clear has been somewhat reduced by export sales. Most of the current business 
is for prompt shipment, and the foreign trade appears to be little interested in 
caring for future requirements. Pacific Coast mills report moderate sales to China, 
but have difficulty in purchasing wheat. 

Flour Prices ——There is an apparent tendency on the part of mills to get their 
prices for deferred delivery up to a level where there is at least a small margin 
of profit, in view of the premiums for high protein wheat and of the expected sea- 
sonal decline in millfeeds. Current prices average slightly higher than a week ago. 

Production.—Percentage of operation to capacity is being maintained at a 
figure that is about 5 points higher than a year ago, and well above the average of 
the past three years. Shipping directions, on the whole, are fair, though some ap- 
prehension is being expressed by millers in the Southwest, who find difficulty in 
getting as great a volume of directions as is desired. Cancellations are anticipated. 
Soft wheat millers, on the other hand, report reasonably brisk directions, particularly 
from the Southeast, and that old contracts are being cleaned up at a reasonably 
good rate. 

Milifeed.—Mill quotations on bran and standard middlings advanced $1.50 
@2.50 ton last week, and the recent tight situation became more acute. Price is 
hardly a factor, in view of the fact that feed manufacturers and distributors in all 
markets want bran and standard middlings for immediate and prompt shipment, 
and are unable to supply their requirements. An unusual feature of the present 
market is the fact that bran and standard middlings are practically on the same 
level, with flour middlings and red dog only slightly higher. Offerings of the heavier 
grades, however, are neglected. Inquiry for deferred shipment at present levels is 
light, but it now appears that March was oversold and that a good many contracts 
may have to be carried over into April. The high price of bran and the extraor- 
dinary scarcity of screenings are leading mixed feed manufacturers to the use of 
a wide range of substitutes, chief among which is alfalfa. Pacific Coast mixers 
have been induced to experiment with imported tapioca flour, which has had the 
effect of somewhat easing the supply situation in wheat byproducts. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enea., March 13.—(Special Cable)—There has been some business done 
in imported flour for forward delivery, and fair quantities of Canadian flour on 
spot are passing into consumption. Special interest is being displayed in Austra- 
lian flours, as they are considered good value. Home milled flour is firmer, thus 
helping the situation in the imported article. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 38s 9d@39s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.59@6.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 
9d ($6.25 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s ($6.65 bbl), Australian patents 
35s 9d ($6.08 bbl), American low grades 27s ($4.60 bbl), Argentine low grades 
24s 6d ($4.18 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially quoted at equivalent 
to 38s, c.i.f. ($6.48 bbl), but is selling as low as 34s 6d ($5.88 bbl). 

Liverpool.-The tone of the flour market is firmer. There is a better demand 
for home milled flour, but the inquiry for imported is small at the full prices asked 
by mills. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s 9d@39s 3d per 280 lbs 
($6.59@6.68 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 9d ($6.25 bbl), American soft win- 
ter patents 44s 3d ($7.53 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), Australian 
patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American low grades 29s 6d ($5.03 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Imported flour is firmer. Buyers are showing more interest, and 
moderate sales have been concluded. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
36s 6d@37s per 280 lbs ($6.22@6.31 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37@38s ($6.31 
@6.48 bbl), American soft winters 43@46s ($7.33@7.84 bbl), Australian patents 
35s 6d@36s ($6.05@6.14 bbl), Pacific Coast patents 36@37s ($6.14@6.31 bbl). 
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Belfast.—Firmer prices have resulted in a better demand for flour for forward 
delivery, although the chief business that has been done so far is for spot goods at 
cut prices. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39@40s per 280 lbs (86.73 
@6.82 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
87s 6d ($6.39 bbl), American soft winters 42s 6d ($7.24 bbl), home milled, de. 
livered, 39@41s ($6.65@6.99 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Large stocks of flour are still depressing the market. Neverthe- 
less, moderate purchases have been made for May-June shipment. Today's quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents $7.05@7.35 per 100 kilos ($6.26@6.53 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $7.50@8.10 ($6.68@7.21 bbl), Kansas straights $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6,62 
rely home milled, delivered, $7.10@7.20 ($6.32@6.41 bbl), Belgian flour $6.80 (46.05 
bbl). 

Hamburg.—Buyers are slow to respond to the higher prices. Resellers are do- 
ing most of the current business. Sales of imported flour are light. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents $7.25@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.44@6.59 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $7.50@8.10 ($6.68@7.21 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.20@7.45 ($6.41 
@6.59 bbl), English patents $6.45@7.45 ($5.81@6.62 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Business in imported flour is light, owing to the fact that im- 
porters have adopted a conservative attitude, due to higher prices. The consump- 
tive demand is believed to be increasing. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents $7.60@8.05 per 100 kilos ($6.76@7.15 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.30@ 
7.60 ($6.50@6.76 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50@8 ($6.68@7.12 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7.85@8.15 ($6.97@7.24 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.30@7.85 ($6.50@ 
6.97 bbl), Texas patents $7.40@8 ($6.59@7.12 bbl). 

Oslo.—Small parcels of Canadian flour have been purchased, consisting chiefly 
of export patents. Some English flour has also been bought, but there is no de- 
mand for either Kansas or Pacific Coast flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $7.90 per 100 kilos ($7.03 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.15 ($6.35 bbl), 
English patents $7.10 ($6.32 bbl), Minnesota top patents $8.10@8.30 ($7.21@ 
7.39 bbl). 

WHEAT 


The wheat market is firm in London, where fair trading is being done. In 
Liverpool there is a fair demand, with a firm undertone to the market. 


MILLFEED 

In London, feedingstuffs generally are slow, with bran quoted at £7 17s 6d 
ton, middlings at £7 17s 6d, and Plate pollards, afloat and for March shipment, at 
£7 5s, while for April delivery they are offered at £7 3s 9d. In Belfast, feed is 
firm, a rising tendency being noted in the market. Bran is quoted at £9 10s@£11. 


OIL CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake is offered at £7 5s 8d ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian 
cake at £7 7s 6d, ex-ship. In Liverpool there is little change in the situation, and 
prices have not been altered. 
OATMEAL 
The oat products market is firm in London, with Scotch meal quoted at 36s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store, and continental rolled oats and oatmeal at 36s 6d, cif. 
There are resellers who are willing to take lower prices than these. American and 
Canadian meal is held at 47s, and rolled oats are quoted at 49s. In Belfast, where 
the demand for oats products in general is small, American and Canadian products 
are out of the running, with rolled oats quoted at 48s, c.i.f., Irish rolled oats 46s 6d, 
c.i.f., and German at 48@44s. 


C. F. G. Raikes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 














interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Mch., 12 Mch. 13 NORTHWEST— Mech. 12 Mch. 13 
Mch. 10 Mch.3 1927 1926 Mch.10 Mch.3 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...260,792 272,293 191,972 236,516 Minneapolis ...... 57 59 41 45 
Duluth-Superior 18,765 17,330 16,735 16,045 Duluth-Superior .. 50 47 45 43 
Outside mills*..156,983 211,044 195,185 225,583 Outside mills* ... 50 51 43 53 
Totals ....436,540 500,667 403,892 478,144 Average ..... 54 55 43 48 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....147,189 133,365 144,514 102,290 Kansas City ..... 74 67 82 67 
Atchison ...... 24,808 25,542 24,539 23,124 Atohiaom ...c...0. 80 82 81 78 
WHORE ...ccce 37,995 36,824 40,471 29,482 Lo. aa 60 59 64 47 
BAMBR ..scccces 40,106 37,760 17,300 21,038 PEE -b5.0688 soya ee 85 83 46 46 
St. Joseph .... 19,436 26,153 28,285 35,790 St. Joseph ....... 41 55 59 75 
QUBMR .ccrces 26,268 25,835 24,243 18,456 WORE. s#eave0nes 96 94 88 67 
Outside millst..177,785 167,754 208,836 162,537 Outside millst ... 55 51 63 49 
Totals ....473,587 453,233 488,218 392,717 Average ..... 65 62 69 57 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 27,400 24,400 27,000 21,200 is, SHEE v0 50 000% 45 40 45 33 
Outsidet .... 47,100 44,400 46,400 48,400 eee 54 51 53 56 
Central States{.106,779 104,813 32,752 30,641 Central Statesf... 60 64 69 52 
Southeast ..... 95,871 94,212 95,860 84,735 BOREMOORE 60 ccccee 69 67 62 50 
Totals ....277,150 263,825 202,012 184,976 Average ..... 61 58 61 pt 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,201 28,090 26,963 15,726 ie gt! rere 43 45 43 25 
OE 30,045 28,001 22,977 12,806 on, Eee 64 60 40 24 
TACOMA 2.050% 34,775 30,439 31,856 19,862 WN: os:0 Keecees 61 53 56 35 
Totals - 92,021 86,530 81,796 48,394 BVOPORO o20is 56 52 50 28 
Buffalo ........202,682 193,666 175,744 194,109 BOND 636 c:0840 00% 81 76 74 82 
CRUMORDO .ckvess 32,025 30,880 37,000 36,000 EY eee 80 77 92 90 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 13. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 
at 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $7.00@ 7.80 $7.85@ 8.10 §$....@.... $7.10@ 7.50, $7.70@ 7.75 $7.75@ 8.10 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.85@ 8.25 $8.50@ 8.65 $7.75@ 8.10 $8.25@ i 
Spring standard patent ...... + 6.70@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.80 x Peres 6.60@ 7.00 7.30@ 7.35 7.20@ 7.70 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.90 7.50@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 beve@ 
Spring first clear .......0.0.. 5.60@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 en ee 5.90@ 6.30 oe Seer 6.75@ 7.00 ee, rer 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.85 ones Goa ee eek 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.80@ 7.40 0° @.. 7.15@ 8.00 6.80@ 7.10 «ass 7.10@ 7.75 7.65@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.00 6.85@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.30@ 6.75 oo Mee 6.65@ 7.50 6.20@ 6.50 uate. 6.75@ 7.55 7.15@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.60 vec Ubesee 7.20@ 7.60 ee Pee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.50@ 6.00 oser 5.40@ 6.15 5.25@ 5.75 — Pe ee oe ee eee a ee ey, ee oe: Pee — 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.20@ 7.90 --@.. --@.. 7.00@ 7.50 ~ wer, See 7.60@ 7.85 eT. Pree 7.10@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.20 9.00@ 9.45 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.55@ 6.90 --@.. oo @ ae 6.20@ 6.60 a. oe 6.45@ 7.45 *6.75@ 7.00 *6.70@ 7.40 6.85@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.49 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.75@ 6.10 ros, ees J 5.50@ 5.80 oo @so coeePescs coco @ecee once aces 6.40@ 6.90 cove tee 6.75@ 7.29 
Me Bemh, WRG ccccicvcsscss 6.50@ 6.70 6.45@ 6.60 -@.. +660 Muves ree, St 7.00@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.15 7.15@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.30 --@. --@..-- 
Rye flour, dark .............. 4.15@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 -@. Pere Pe oe cone @e 4.70@ 4.95 900s seus 5.20@ 5.30 — ae ooo @ «ees 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.60 PE sevvecss en aoe $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patentf/...$....@7.80 $....@8.65 Spring exports§ ........ 36s 6d coer 
EPRNE pc vecccs 5.20@ 5.89 eee eee 7.55@ 8.55 8.60@ 8.80 Spring second patent{ ....@7.20 @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.35 . 
CPTEEE 650800 e0% 5.30@ 5.90 Montana ....... 7.05@ 7.80 7.75@ 7.90 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.10 @7.05 Ontario exports§...36s@36s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 !bs, 
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“BREAD AND ALE AND PORTER” 
THE Scotch they are a hardy race, and 
one of the principal reasons for it 
may be their diet. Here is an old din- 
ner bill for 16 Scotchmen, as it was re- 
cently republished in the newspapers: 
SUPPER TO JOHN FORTUNE, JUNE 4, 


Jellies and Sillubobs............+. £4 10 
2% pints Claret, at 10s............ 12 10 
§ bottles Sherry at 3s...........++- 15 
7 bottles Port at 2s 6d............ 17 
Port NOBUS ...ccccccccccesccccces 18 
Porter .cccccccvccccscescessescces 5 
Punch and Toddie ..........0.e005 12 
Bread and Beer... .....scccesccsees 7 
Biscuits, tC. ..crccccccccccccccces 4 
PRAWNS 2. cccccccccvcsceccccvccces 5 
Oranges, Raisins, Nuts ........... 14 
Chairs and Caddies ..........+585 12 
Drink to Caddies ...........000008 7 
WOGARABOS coccccccccccccccccvcces 4 
Te PAOD cccccccccccscccccsvece 1 2 

£24 4 


Moisture having recently saved the 
wheat crop, it is now threatened with 
freezing weather. It is difficult, when 
reading the wheat crop reports during 
the winter, to understand why the cat is 
held up as an example of something hav- 
ing a great number of lives. 


> + 
It does seem strange that these chaps 
who are forever pestering us for maga- 
zine subscriptions to help them work 
their way through college apparently 
never gradute. 6 


From what we have seen of the re- 
sults, we venture the thought that until 
the system is further perfected it will 
not do any good to look pleasant while 
your likeness is being transmitted by 


radio. 
> + 

Otis Durbin, writing on “Flour Stor- 
age and Conditioning,” in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Baking, says 
“flour can be stacked as high as you care 
to, until you run the danger of toppling 
over.” Consider the problem of a man 
with a lot of flour to stack and who is in 
danger of toppling over before he starts. 


Otis next says: “An aisle of sufficient 
width for a man to pass freely should be 
left between each row. . . .” 

If a man has to stack flour until he 
runs the danger of toppling over, the 
aisle should be wide enough for him to 
stagger a little as he goes out. 

+ + 

A Los Angeles “nature doctor” says 
that spinach will remedy bow legs. Won- 
der what the effect would be on any one 
whose legs were already straight. 

> + 
Are There “Nature Doctors” in Kansas? 

Another of these self-styled dietitians 
announces in the public prints that “or- 
anges, not bread, really constitute the 
staff of life.’ Yes, Hazel, he was from 
California, too. 

+ 


Which reminds us that in a cafeteria in 
Los Angeles one day recently the former 
son of the soil who was pushing his tray 
Just ahead of us called to an attendant. 
“Has them carrots got protein or carbo- 
hydrates?” he asked. 

> + 

Anyway, bakers’ bread can be listed 
as one of the greatest time-saving devices 
of the modern kitchen. 
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CONTRACT FOR TEMPORARY 
BOARD OF TRADE QUARTERS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Directors of the Chica- 
g0 Board of Trade have approved a 
contract for temporary quarters to be 
occupied during the construction of the 
new 40-story exchange building. 

A new four-story building is to be 
erected on Clark Street about 300 feet 
South of Van Buren Street, which will 
house the Board of Trade from Oct. 1 
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until the completion of the new build- 
ing. Members of the board are being 
advised that leases in the present old 
exchange will terminate on Oct. 1. It is 
expected that a number of the firms now 
in the Board of Trade Building will ob- 
tain quarters in the Rand McNally 
Building across the street from the tem- 
porary location of the board. 

Because of the unusual space and fa- 
cilities required for the trading floor, it 
would be impossible to have the tem- 
porary quarters ready before Oct. 1. 
Immediately after that date, dismantling 
of the present building will begin, with a 
view of permitting occupancy early in 
1931 of the new $10,000,000 structure. 
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MID-WEST LABORATORIES 
TO BUILD NEW QUARTERS 


The Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, recently approved plans 
for the erection of a new laboratory on 
the ground bought by the company some 
time ago at the corner of Third and 
Virginia avenues. 

Construction will be started at once 
on the proposed structure, which pro- 
vides for nearly four times the effective 
floor space occupied in the company’s 
present building. 

The Mid-West company has found 
that its present rented quarters do not 
provide enough space for the increasing 
amount of business it is enjoying. As 
soon as the new building is occupied, 
which the company hopes to do within 
90 days, it is planned to expand the fa- 
cilities of the laboratory by adding con- 
siderable new equipment. 

Cw wD 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
MARKETING COSTS STUDIED 


The bureau of business research of 
Harvard University has just begun to 
collect figures on the expenses incurred 
by grocery manufacturers in marketing 
their products in 1927. 

From a study of the accounting prac- 
tices of representative firms a standard 
classification of marketing expenses has 
been developed, and copies have been 
sent to approximately 1,000 grocery man- 
ufacturers for use in reporting their 
figures to the bureau. Data is sought on 
those phases of a manufacturer’s activi- 
ties which have to do with securing or- 
ders, filling them, and receiving payment 
for the products sold. 

A preliminary survey which tested the 
bureau’s classification of accounts showed 
that even a group of a dozen manufac- 
turers had marketing expense ranging 
from 8 to 43 per cent of their net sales. 
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It is the purpose of the present study to 
account for such variations as this, and 
thus to indicate to individual firms points 
at which they can well effect economies. 
By this study also it is hoped to throw 
light on the relative importance and ef- 
fectiveness of the several marketing ac- 
tivities, and to clarify some of the mer- 
chandising problems of grocery manufac- 
turers. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
CO. MAY BUILD IN JAPAN 


Tokyo, Japan.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, recently sent 
experts to Japan to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of producing corn flour and 
corn starch in this country. 

These men are now reported to have 
drafted a plan for establishing a com- 
pany in Japan, with a capitalization of 
$2,500,000, plants to be built at Hok- 
kaido. The experts also visited Man- 
churia to investigate the prospects there. 

Japan imports most of its corn starch 
and flour for biscuit making and confec- 
tionery from America. No such manu- 
facture is undertaken by Japanese. Last 
year’s imports from America were valued 
at about $840,000. 

Corn is produced in Hokkaido and 
Shinshu, and the quality is fairly good, 
but no one has ever planned among 
Japanese to undertake this industry, 
since the demand is not large. 

M. Maruyama. 
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FEWER FARMERS MOVING 
TO CITIES, REPORT SHOWS 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The dominant 
tide of migration of people from the 
country to the cities is diminishing, as 
shown by studies made recently by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The estimates of the tides of 
population from and to farms for the 
last three years are as follows, as com- 
piled by the bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics: 

Persons left 1925 1926 1927 


ere 1,900,000 2,155,000 1,978,000 
Persons moved 

from cities to 

errr 1,066,000 1,135,000 1,374,000 





Net movement 
to cities .... 834,000 1,020,000 604,000 
The bureau estimates that excess of 
births over deaths on farms practically 
offset the net loss of population to the 
cities last year. It estimates the total 
farm population at 27,699,000 as of Jan. 
1, compared with an estimate of 27,892,- 
000 on Jan. 1, 1927. 





———— 








BULLETINS ON THE CROPS — 
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Fieldwork Under Way in South Dakota 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Some scattering reports of preliminary fieldwork are 


being made, and there is at least one of wheat seeding in South Dakota. 
The first spring rain fell in Minneapolis on March 12. A 


ice still are plentiful. 


Snow and 


few days of warm weather would see farmers in the fields in southern Minnesota 


and South Dakota. 


AAW 
Favorable Crop Outlook in Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Moisture conditions are favorable generally throughout 


Kansas, although the western part of the state could stand more rain. 


Very little 


winter killing is indicated, and the present outlook is for a splendid wheat crop. 
On the average, wheat plants are smaller than usual at this time of the year, but 
have better roots and are starting their spring growth. 


AAO 
Heavy Damage to Wheat in Tennessee 


NasHviL_e, Tenn., March 13.—(Special Telegram)—According to reports to the 
state department of agriculture, the acreage of winter killed wheat in Tennessee is 


estimated at 75 per cent. 
ing land in clover and hay. 
aster to wheat growers. 


Farmers are reported to be plowing up wheat and plant- 
The loss is described as being in the nature of a dis- 


AW 
Washington Winter Wheat Condition Good 


SeattLe, WasH.—Washington winter wheat acreage is the largest since 1924. 
It is 156,000 acres, or 12 per cent larger-than a year ago, and 46 per cent larger 


than two years ago. 


The crop entered the winter in good condition, as there was 


an abundance of moisture during the fall growing period, it was protected by snow 
cover during most of the winter, and has had favorable weather since then. Re- 
ports from practically all important wheat growing districts of the state are to the 
effect that there has been very little winter killing, and that the present condition 


is excellent. 
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CARAWAY BILL IS GIVEN 
COMMITTEE’S APPROVAL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry has 
passed favorably, by a vote of eight to 
five, on the Caraway bill, which has 
been pending regularly during the last 
several years, putting short selling of 
grain products and cotton under prohibi- 
tion of the kind that the Volstead act 
applies to alcohol. 

The act would make it unlawful to 
send or transmit via interstate com- 
merce or the mails any message or lit- 
erature for buying, selling, or promot- 
ing the buying and selling of grain or 
cotton not actually or prospectively in 
existence and deliverable. 

It would put the prime responsibility 
of enforcement on telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, which would have to 
procure from any one sending a message 
selling grain or cotton for future deliv- 
ery an affidavit to the effect that the 
sender of the message possesses or has 
arranged to produce what is sold. Con- 
tracts of sale once made could be trans- 
ferred, but the purpose of the bill is 
to see that each of them is based on de- 
liverable produce. 

“The bill does not prevent future sell- 
ing when the person who sells either has, 
or has a reasonable right to expect that 
he will have, the produce he sells,” says 
Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, the 
author of the bill. “But there must be 
in the mind of both the buyer and seller 
the understanding that the product is to 
be delivered.” 

This is the first time that a committee 
of Congress has reported the bill favor- 
ably, though it or one of similar kind 
has been pending for a long time. 







SHELLABARGER WILL BUILD 
NEW TERMINAL ELEVATOR 


Satina, Kansas.—Stockholders of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. met 
here last week and decided to build the 
1,250,000-bu terminal elevator proposed 
several weeks ago. Bids are to be re- 
ceived soon, and construction will be be- 
gun this spring. 

The clevator will be located at the 
eastern edge of Salina. Plans at present 
call for the 1,250,000-bu unit to be the 
first of two which will total 2,500,000 
bus. The second, however, will be built 
only if the first unit is found to be in- 
adequate to the needs of Salina. 

In attendance at the stockholders’ 
meeting were L. C. Shellabarger, De- 
catur, IIl., president of the Shellabarger 
company, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Allen, 
Decatur, IIl., Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Por- 
ter, Kansas City, and Harry Ramsey, 
San Francisco. 

io 2 2) 
DO YOU PLAN AHEAD? 

When you read the story of a man who 
sat down in his early twenties and 
planned his life and then developed the 
plan—do not let it worry you. No such 
thing ever happened. 

The truth is, hardly anybody sees very 
far ahead, and the bigger a man is the 
quicker he is to admit that the final real- 
ization of his efforts surprises him as 
much as any one else. 

Of course, all of us have vision. I 
don’t suppose there ever was a small 
business man who did not see himself 
some day in the réle of a big business 
man, but few of them get there by any 
route thought out in advance. 

Most men grow because they must, in 
order to survive. The business pushes 
them more than they push the business. 
It’s a case of go ahead or go backward, 
and so they choose to go ahead.—Bag- 
ology. 

(oe 2) 

Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending March 10, in barrels 
(0900's omitted), with comparisons: ° 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 3 5 261 197 
Kansas City... 10 21 134 164 
Chicago ...... 247 246 107 156 os ss 
New York .... 238 255 56 61 339 333 
Philadelphia .. 36 36 28 36 105 153 
OS Fae 43 26 4 en ae oe 
Baltimore .... 17 19 oe 4 
Milwaukee ... 41 27 ee 6 


Duluth-Sup... .. 4 14 13 87 90 
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G. W. TASSIE HEADS 
BAKERY ENGINEERS 


ow 
Annual Convention of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers Being Held in Chi- 
cago—Large Attendance Present 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—Up to noon today, 391 had 
registered at the fifth annual convention 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers which opened here yesterday and 
will end on March 15. This morning 
George W. Tassie, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., St. Paul, was elected presi- 
dent. F. Smith Norton, of the Franco 
American Bakery, Los Angeles, was ap- 
pointed first vice president, and O. R. 
Read, of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., second vice president, while Victor 
E. Marx, Chicago, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

In his annual report, Mr. Marx said 
that the membership was now 800, com- 
pared with 655 a year ago. 

Yeast foods and milks were discussed 
this morning, Dr. H. A. Kohma, Pitts- 
burgh, and Mr. Marx, respectively, lead- 
ing the discussions. 

E. B. Price, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, in call- 
ing the meeting to order on the morning 
of the opening day, commented on the 
splendid attendance. He urged produc- 
tion men to continue their good work in 
putting out quality products and said 
that the way to meet competition was to 
produce a quality product and to mar- 
ket it intelligently. He thanked the 
trade press for its support of the en- 
gineers’ program. 

Mr. Price then called upon Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, to address the gathering. 
Mr, Stude thanked the engineers for co- 
operating during the past year with the 
American Institute of Baking. He said 
that the research committee of the en- 
gineers would work with the institute 
this year, and report its findings to the 
industry. 

Harry Faweett, president of the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association, brought 
greetings from that organization, and 
complimented the engineers on_ their 
growth since they started. Paul Essel- 
born, president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, spoke 
briefly, pointing out that that group was 
anxious to co-operate. In the absence 
of Joseph A. Lee, president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, Ed- 
ward Fletcher conveyed greetings of that 
body. Representatives of various chap- 
ters of the engineers’ organization also 
spoke briefly. 

The entire afternoon session was given 
over to a discussion of manufacturing 
costs. E. B. Nicolait, of the Bakers’ 
Service Bureau, Inc., New York, pre- 
sided at this meeting. A paper on “How 
to Find and Interpret Them,” prepared 
by T. E. King, president of the King- 
Moeller Co., bakery accounting service, 
New York, was read by J. E. Lange, of 
that company, Mr. King being ill. Many 
bakers took part in the thorough dis- 
cussion which followed. 

In the evening the alumni associations 
of the American Institute of Baking, the 
Siebel Institute of Technology and the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute held din- 
ners. Later a card party, complimen- 
tary to all attendants, was held, O. R. 
Read, of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., being chairman of the committee in 
charge. 

Joun P. Bropericx. 
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EFFECT OF RYE AND FEED 
GRAINS ON WHEAT IS NOTED 


WASHINGTON, 
the status of ply and price of rye 
and feed grains rules as “one of the 
most important factors in the present 
world wheat situation and immediate 
prospects,” the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of that department reiterates its previous 
opinion that “the effect of the increase, 
about 125,000,000 bus, in the world’s 
wheat crop, outside of Russia, is largely 
offset by a reduction in the supplies from 
Russia, a'moderate rye crop, and smaller 


. C—Just at this time~- 
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corn and oats crops. The world rye 
crop, exclusive of Russia, amounts to 
about 887,000,000 bus, compared with 
812,000,000 last year, and 1,012,000,000 in 
1925. The world’s production of barley, 
corn and oats, reported to date, totals 
180,000,000 short tons, compared with 
182,000,000 in 1926 and 193,000,000 in 
1925. A more significant fact is that the 
reductions in feed grain crops have been 
largely in Europe, where this year’s sup- 
ply is about 6,000,000 tons, or 10 per cent 
less than last year, and there is more live 
stock to be fed.” 

These reductions in feed grain crops 
and the increase in the wheat crop have 
netted so far the chief result of raising 
the prices of the one crop group, while 
reducing the price for the other cereal. 


.In Berlin, rye prices now virtually equal 


the wheat quotation. At Antwerp 100 

Ibs of barley or oats may sell for more 

than the same quantity of wheat. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
COMPANY IS REFINANCED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Announcement 
of the formation of the Van Dusen- 
Harrington, Inc., is made by C. M. Har- 
rington, president of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., one of the largest and 
oldest of the Minneapolis grain com- 
panies. The latter company was organ- 
ized in 1852, and has offices in Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. Its elevator and 
warehouse properties include four ter- 
minal elevators with a storage capacity 
of 7,750,000 bus, and 163 country eleva- 
tors scattered throughout the North- 
west. The company also owns the King 
Midas Mill Co., which operates mills in 
Minneapolis and Hastings, Minn., with a 
combined capacity of 4,500 bbls daily. 

The new company is offering $3,000,000 
worth of collateral trust 5% per cent 
gold sinking bonds. F. C. Van Dusen, 
vice president of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., will be president of the new 
holding company, and the vice presidents 
will be C. M. Harrington and G. F. Ewe, 
who is also vice president of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. There will be no 
change in the personnel of the old com- 
pany for the present, and the object of 
the new corporation is for refinancing 
only. 

OO mw? 


VIRGINIA INSTITUTIONS TO 
BUY ONLY SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


In a recent bulletin, the secretary of 
the Piedmont Millers’ Association an- 
nounces that the state legislature of 
Virginia has passed a bill which provides 
that the state purchasing commission 
shall, so far as may be practicable, give 
preference to supplies produced in Vir- 
ginia, and shall only purchase soft win- 
ter wheat flour where the flour is intend- 
ed for the use of state supported insti- 
tutions. It is provided, however, that 
the state supported sanatorium for tu- 
berculosis, the University Hospital and 
the state supported hospital at Rich- 
mond may be permitted to purchase 50 
per cent of their flour requirements in 
the form of that made from spring 
wheat. 

The bill has been passed by both the 
house and the senate, and is now before 
the governor for signature, after which 
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it will become a law of the state, with 
effect from 90 days after the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of the legis- 
lature. 
wow? 
MILLING COMPANY INCORPORATED 
WatnonpinG, On10.—The Walhonding 
(Ohio) Elevator Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $20,000 to oper- 
ate a flour mill and grain elevator and 
to deal in grain, seed and other farm 
products. The incorporators are Wil- 
liam Lapp, Henry C. Miller and William 
Spurgeon. 
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CHILE INCREASES ITS 
WHEAT AND FLOUR DUTIES 


Wasurnoron, D. C., March 12.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Department of 
Commerce announces that the new Chil- 
ean tariff contains changes in it that will 
affect the duties on flour and wheat. 
Effective at once, an import duty of 
three pesos per 100 kilos, gross, is placed 
on wheat, which formerly was introduced 
free of duty. This is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 10c bu. 

The present import duty of nine pesos 
per 100 kilos on wheat flour will be 
raised on Apfil 28 to 15 pesos, net. The 
new rate is equivalent to about $1.60 bbl. 
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WORK TO START ON NEW 
SPERRY STORAGE IN OGDEN 


Ocpen, Utan.—Instructions to start 
construction work immediately upon the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s addition to its Ogden 
elevators were received last week by H. 
P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the Sper- 
ry company, and C, F. Dinsmore & Co., 
contractors. The addition will provide 
500,000 bus more storage and bring the 
Sperry capacity in Ogden to 1,250,000 
bus. The building is part of a $250,000 
construction program decided upon by 
the company for Ogden. 


‘2 2 2) 

LARGE ARGENTINE CORN ACREAGE 

Wasuincton, D. C.-—The second offi- 
cial estimate of the Argentine corn area 
for 1927-28 is 10,739,000 acres, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

This is the largest acreage on record, 
being 131,000 more than the first esti- 
mate issued a month ago, and 141,000 
in excess of the corresponding estimate 
for last year. 

Growing conditions during the season 
have been reported as generally favor- 
able to the corn crop, except during the 
last two weeks in February, when there 
was an abnormal amount of rainfall, 
with subnormal temperatures. 

‘2 22) 


CALUMET CASE TO BE CLOSED 
WasuinoTon, D. C., March 13.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Federal Trade 
Commission will formally close the case 
concerning the Calumet Baking Powder 
Co, at a hearing here on March 14. 
Treopore M. Knapren. 
‘2 2 2) 
NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 
The Gillette Grain Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., recently announced plans for the 
construction of a two-unit elevator at 
that city, an investment of about $100,- 
000 being contemplated. 
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FEDERATION TO MEET 
IN CHICAGO MAY 16-18 


Edgewater Beach Hotel Again Will Be the 
Gathering Place of the Millers’ 
National Federation 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Millers’ National Federation 
has approved the proposal of the officers 
to hold the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, May 16-18. Pians are as yet in 
tentative form, but they provide ‘for a 
sales forum on the first day, to be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Fed- 
eration committee on sales, with the 
chairman of that committee acting as 
presiding officer of the day. 

It is hoped that replies to the Federa- 
tion’s recent questionnaire will be tabu- 
lated in time for presentation at the an- 
nual meeting by the committee on reor- 
ganization. This and other important 
business that is to come before the meet- 
ing made it seem advisable to arrange 
for a three-day gathering, though it is 
understood that adjournment will take 
place at the end of the second day if the 


convention program has been completed 
at that time. 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel has 


granted the Federation the same special 
rates that have obtained at meetings in 
recent years. Single rooms with bath 
are $4 per day, double rooms with bath 


Every miller, whether a member of the 
Federation or not, is cordially invited to 
attend the meeting. 


OOM 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 
CONCERNS CO-OPERATIVES 


Federal and state laws declaring ex- 
pressly or in effect that farmers’ co- 
operative associations shall not be 
deemed monopolies, combinations, or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, and 
that contracts made by such associations 
with their members are legal, are up- 
held at least by implication by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a 


decision handed down on Feb. 20 in the 
case of the Liberty Warehouse Co. vs. 
the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-opera- 


tive Marketing Association. 
This decision, says William M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, is of far- 


reaching importance because, in addi- 
tion to validating Kentucky’s co-opera- 
tive marketing laws, it virtually upholds 


the federal Capper-Volstead act, section 
5 of the Clayton act, and the co-opera- 


tive marketing statutes passed in 42 
states. In the Kentucky case, judgment 
was affirmed against a warehouse com- 


pany which bought tobacco from a mem- 
ber of the Burley association, after be- 
ing notified that delivery of the tobacco 
to it would constitute a violation of the 
member’s co-operative contract. 

Co-operative marketing acts, the Su- 
preme Court indicated, promote the 
common interest, and provisions for 
protecting the fundamental contracts 
against interference by outsiders are es- 
sential to the plan. 

In commenting on the decision in the 
same case C, B. Riley, secretary of the 
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International News Reel Photo 


U NEMPLOYMENT in many of the industrial centers is credited with being one of the factors in the present unsatisfactory 


- condition among commercial bakers of some sections of the country, notably the Pennsylvania coal region. h 
picture shows striking miners and their families receiving a relief shipment of bread from the New Era Society of Pittsburgh. 
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Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, In- 
dianapolis, draws attention to an entire- 
ly different aspect. 

In this case the producer placed his 
tobacco in a warehouse for sale, not- 
withstanding it was contracted to go to 
the pool. This warehouse company was 
served with notice that the tobacco was 
under contract, and not to sell or other- 
wise dispose of same; but notwithstand- 
ing this notice it did sell and dispose of 
it, hence this suit and consequent judg- 
ment. The state law is that any person or 
persons or any corporation whose officers 
or employees knowingly induce or at- 
tempt to induce any member or stock- 
holder of an association organized here- 
under to breach his marketing contract 
with the association, or who maliciously 
and knowingly spreads false reports 
about the finances or management there- 
of, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


According to Mr. Riley, this decision — 


in effect overthrows the one rendered by 
the Minnesota supreme court a few 
years ago, in which it was held that a 
grain dealer who purchased contract 
wheat from a member of a wheat pool, 
either with or without information as 
to such contract, was not liable to the 
pool, provided it was purchased as other 
wheat on regular market basis, with no 
special inducement to the farmer to 
breach his contract with the pool. Now 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
sets at naught that provision of the Min- 
nesota decision, hence the grain dealer 
who purchases contract wheat, knowing 
it to be under contract, is liable to the 
penalties of the law. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS IN 
CONVENTION THIS WEEK 


NasHVILLE, TeNN.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, which will open March 14 in the 
administration building of the associa- 
tion, 1527 Broadway, this city, promises 
to be one of the most interesting con- 
ventions held by this organization. A 
full attendance of millers is anticipated, 
and many members of the allied trades. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged under the direction of Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, secretary and chief execu- 
tive officer. Charles P. Johnson, of 
Mount Vernon, Ind., the president of the 
association, will deliver an important 
address, and there will be others by 
prominent millers. 

The Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
represents the manufacturers of self- 
rising flour. It has grown to important 
proportions in fostering the welfare of 
those interests. It has extensive labora- 
tories in Nashville for testing flour. 
The radio has been extensively used for 
placing self-rising flour before the pub- 
lic, and domestic science experts look 
after the baking and cooking features. 

2 2 2) 
CANADIAN BREAD MERGER 

Toronto, Ont.—The Standard Bread 
Co., Ottawa, has purchased the Shouldis 
Bread Co. of that city for $100,000. The 
entire plant, machinery, fixtures, distri- 
bution system and good-will of the 
Shouldis concern is included in the deal, 
but the storage department at Third 
Avenue and Bank Street is not involved. 
The latter building has been sold sepa- 
rately, for other purposes, at $35,000. 

The Shouldis company is an old one, 
having been in business for more than 
two generations. Albert H. Shouldis, 
who was president of the company, will 
retire from active business, but will be- 
come a director of the amalgamated 
companies. The officers of the Standard 
Bread Co. are: president, G. C. Morri- 
son; vice president, Richard La Mothe; 
Secretary-treasurer, J. A. Oborne. 


oww> 
OMAHA ELEVATOR TO BE ENLARGED 
Omana, Nes. — Announcement was 


made last week that the capacity of the 
Burlington Railroad’s terminal grain 
elevator in Council Bluffs will be in- 
creased immediately from 1,500,000 bus 
to 2,000,000. Officers of the Burlington 
were in Omaha last week closing the 
deal for enlarging the elevator. 

The Burlington bought the elevator a 
year and a half ago from the Farmers’ 
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Aprons from Flour Bags 





























Aprons from Flour Bags 


i joe is the first duty of an 
apron, unless you are talking about 
those little beruffled affairs of voile 

or dimity that are sometimes worn for 

serving tea or when doing dainty sewing. 

But tor honest-to-goodness housework in 

and out of the kitchen, something stur- 

dier is needed, something that can stand 
being washed or even boiled every week. 

Half a dozen extremely practical aprons 

may be. made out of as many empty 

flour bags which almost any baker has 
on hand and is glad to sell for a few 
cents. Unripped, the goods measures 
about 36x42 inches, large enough to take 
your favorite apron pattern unless you 
require them to be sleeved or extremely 
voluminous. ‘To remove the stamping, 
cover the inked spots with lard or soak 
them in kerosene overnight. Then wash 
the bag out in lukewarm water. The 
edges may be hemmed, buttonholed or 
bound with bias tape. Patch pockets are 


bound with the same color tape. String 
ties are no longer used much on aprons, 
as they take too much material and iron- 
ing. Slipover straps or a straight band 
across the back and snap fasteners an- 
swer the purpose as well. 

When making these aprons for Christ- 
mas gifts, bridal showers or for bazaars, 
they can be quickly and effectively deco- 
rated with conventional designs worked 
in outline, running or cross-stitch, or with 
the pepular appliqued motifs. 

Another type of apron that can, with 
a little more labor, be made from flour 
bags, is the smock. ‘These are particu- 
larly useful for general wear about the 
house or garden in the mornings, as they 
take the place of a dress. They give a 
delightfully youthful appearance. Three 
bags are needed to make a smock. The 
collar, cuffs and patch pockets can be of 
green, henna or delft blue linen or cotton. 
—Pusadena Morning Sun. 
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Terminal Elevator Co., of which W. J. 
Hynes, of the Hynes Elevator Co., is 
president. The Terminal company took 
a lease on the elevator when the transfer 
was made, and will continue to operate 
it. 

The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. is 
now using and will continue to use a 
part of the storage capacity of the ele- 
vator. 
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WILL REPRESENT WISCONSIN 
MILL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Cuicaco, Inu.—E, O. Wright, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., announces that in future 
the Kley Flour Co. will handle the mill’s 
account in Philadelphia. L. A. Kley 
will be in charge, and the company, lo- 
cated at 384 Bourse Building, will han- 
dle Philadelphia and tributary territory 
as far west as Harrisburg. Mr. Kley 
has been associated with the Wisconsin 
Milling Co. for a number of years, cov- 
ering the territory outside of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Wright left Menomonie March 11 
for Florida, where he will join his wife, 
who has been there for about a month. 
After spending a short time in Florida, 
he will visit New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago on his return journey. 
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BREAD PRICE CUT IN COLUMBUS, IND. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Notwithstanding 
the fact that the price of flour in car 
lots has advanced during the past month 
about 50c bbl, the price of bread at Co- 
lumbus, Ind., dropped 1@2c per 1-lb loaf 
last week. Competition by chain stores 
and Indianapolis bakeries is said to be 
responsible for the reduction. The 1-lb 


loaf is now selling for 7c, and the 11-lb 
at 10c. 
Recently 


a number of independent 


grocers formed the Columbus Commu- 
nity Grocers, a buying organization, and 
made a demand on home bakeries for 
bread that could be sold at lower prices. 
It appears that the local bakers would 
not accede to this demand, and the buy- 
ing organization, in order to compete 
with chain stores, made an agreement 
with the Robinson Bakery, Hope, Ind., 
whereby it could secure bread which 
would retail at three loaves for 25c. 
The bakeries reducing their prices in- 
clude Kitzinger, Community, Fisher 
Bros., Geilker and Leuchter. The Reb- 
ennack Bakery refused to meet the de- 
mand for a reduction. 
‘2 2 2) 
NEW CAKE BAKERY 

Norrotk, Va.—The Connecticut Pie 
Co., bought last year by Fred W. Nolde, 
Richmond, Va., has entered the field of 
cake production and is now known as the 
Connecticut Pie & Cake Co. The cakes 
are to be produced under the name of 
Puritan Belle and Old Gold, with a 
money-back guaranty of satisfaction. 
Mr. Nolde is the son of Henry Nolde, 
of Nolde Bros., Richmond, one of the 
largest bakeries in the South. He has 
had about 10 years’ experience in the 
cake business. His plant here has 
reached an annual capacity of 1,500,000 
pies, and considerable new machinery has 
been installed for the production of 
cakes, 
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WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 
HAS PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—The Western Assur- 
ance Co., the head office of which is in 
Toronto, published its annual statement 
last week. Canadian millers and stu- 
dents of marine and other business in- 
surance will find inspiration and _ ro- 
mance in the figures this fine old com- 
pany displays as a result of its opera- 
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tions in 1927. Its alliance with the Brit- 
ish America Assurance Co. gives it a 
well-rounded organization, with repre- 
sentation in practically every part of 
the world where there is assurance busi- 
ness to be found. 

The two companies co-operate in a 
“multiple line” business, embracing fire, 
marine, automobile and general casualty ; 
in fact, almost everything except “life.” 
The year 1927 was a prosperous one, 
judging by the figures presented in their 
reports. 

The assets of the Western Assurance 
Co. were increased during the year by 
$959,452 to $8,403,457, and those of the 
British America Assurance Co. by $970,- 
370 to $5,346,087. The policy holders’ 
surplus of the Western, calculated upon 
the dominion government’s standard of 
reserve, increased $476,318, adding to 
which the dividends paid to shareholders 
of $201,000, makes a total operating 
profit for the year of $677,318. The 
surplus (including paid-up capital) now 
stands at $2,991,183. The surplus of the 
British America company, increased by 
$532,751, now stands at $1,813,197, and, 
adding dividends paid of $75,000, an 
operating profit of $607,751 is shown. 

Both companies maintain assets in 
very liquid form, the cash account alone 
being $1,163,826 in the case of the West- 
ern and $808,198 for the British Amer- 
ica. Securities form the bulk of the 
remaining assets, and consist of high 
grade bonds and stocks. 
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JAPAN’S IMPORTS OF U. S. 
WHEAT DECLINED IN 1927 


Toxyo, Japan.—This year’s first im- 
port negotiations for American and Ca- 
nadian wheat, involving about 100,000 
tons, have been concluded between the 
Portland, Seattle and Vancouver 
branches of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
and the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, and 
American and Canadian wheat sellers. 
Shipments already have started, and 
within the coming two weeks about 40,- 
000 tons are scheduled to be forwarded 
to Japan from these Pacific ports. This 
wheat is intended for the Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha and the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha. 

Wheat imported into Japan during 
1927 was valued at 53,925,000 yens, rep- 
resenting a decline of 39,424,000 from 
the value of 1926 imports and the small- 
est figure for several years. 

The imports of American wheat, com- 
pared to the total imports of wheat into 
Japan since 1923, are as follows, in 
piculs (133 Ibs): 


Total wheat 

American wheat imports 
APSA 2,608,611 7,774,086 
Bea ewedencusasee am 257,855 11,716,549 
. -SERELOUEET TEL 2,839,678 7,727,044 
SAREE EEE 4,566,850 11,689,454 
BORO ve sccccvssecess: Cee 7,382,416 


The decline in imports of American 
wheat last year was caused by a bumper 
wheat crop in Japan and smaller pur- 
chasing power among Japanese farming 
classes, due to low rice and silk cocoon 
prices. This year its import is expected 
to exceed that of 1927. 

ww? 
AUSTRALIAN MILLS’ GRINDING 

Toronto, Ont.—It is interesting to 
note that in the year ending June 30, 
1926, the latest period for which returns 
are available, Australian mills ground 
56,266,310 bus wheat. The crop in that 
year was about 113,000,000 bus, so that 
the mills furnished a market for one 
half the total production of wheat. 

In surplus producing countries the do- 
mestic milling industry is a valuable cus- 
tomer, as this business is done without 
the risks of ocean shipment and is free 
from competition that exists in foreign 
markets. 

fo 2 2) 

DEATH OF EDITOR OF DIE MUHLE 

Kurt Kunis, editor of the German mill- 
ing magazine,’Die Miihle, died in Leip- 
zig on Feb. 19 suddenly from heart dis- 
ease. Mr. Kunis, who was aged 56, had 
been connected with the trade magazine 
since 1892, and was considered one of 
the best informed men in Germany on 
milling matters ‘peculiar to his country. 
He had contributed, on occasion, to the 
columns of The Northwestern Miller. 

Mr. Kunis will be succeeded by his 
son, Wilhelm. 
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CONSOLIDATED MILLS 
TO MOVE TO WICHITA 


ow 
Hutchinson Company Will Move Its Head- 
quarters—Mill May Be Built at 
Wichita at a Later Date 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co, last week announced 
plans for moving its executive and sales 
offices from Hutchinson, Kansas, where 
they have been located since the com- 
pany’s organization, to Wichita, the 
change to become effective May 6. Of- 
fice quarters have been leased at 123- 
127 North Water Street, with space pro- 
vided not only for offices but for a cen- 
tral testing and supervision laboratory. 

While the change is made at this time 
primarily because of the superior ad- 
vantages of Wichita in its accessibility 
to the company’s plants at Hutchinson, 
Newton, Winfield and Caldwell, all of 
which can be reached by motor car in 
two hours or less, the Consolidated com- 
pany also has made tentative plans for 
expanding its capacity by construction 
of a large mill at Wichita. These plans 
have not been definitely developed, but 
negotiations are under way for a site, 
and it is not unlikely that provision of 
wheat storage and other facilities may 
be made shortly, with the idea of adding 
the flour mill at a later date. 

The Consolidated company’s business 
has steadily expanded since 1900, when 
it came into possession of the Young 
and Burns families. It first acquired the 
plant of the Hutchinson Flour Mills Co., 
which business was established in 1885 
by W. H. Kinney. Later it acquired the 
properties at Caldwell, Winfield and 
Newton, giving it a present capacity of 
3,500 bbls, with 35 country elevators 
operated in connection. 

Present officers of the company are 
L. B. Young, retired and living in Cali- 
fornia, president; Fred F. Burns, vice 
president and general manager; Bruce 
F. Young, treasurer; Rex Payne, secre- 
tary. 

Fred Vickers, until recently general 
superintendent of all mills but forced 
to retire because of ill health, will, under 
the new arrangement, have charge of 
the Hutchinson mill. 
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McNARY BILL LIKELY TO 
COME BEFORE SENATE SOON 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Senator McNary, 
of Oregon, has reported on behalf of 
the committee on agriculture and for- 
estry, of which he is chairman, his farm 
relief bill, which probably will come up 
in the Senate for discussion and disposal 
soon. 

The senator has endeavored to make 
his bill conform as nearly as possible to 
the views of those who opposed it when 
it passed the Senate in 1927. The equali- 
zation fee has been made entirely subor- 
dinate to the loan feature. 

The House committee has completed 
its hearings on the farm situation, and 
probably will make a favorable report 
on the Haugen bill in a few days. Indi- 
cations are that the Haugen version, 
when reported, will be very much like 
the McNary version now before the Sen- 
ate. 
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POOL SYSTEM IS CONDEMNED 
BY SPEAKER AT MELBOURNE 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta.— Many papers 
by noted authorities, dealing with mar- 
keting problems, were submitted at the 
annual conference of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. G. L. Wood, of Melbourne 
University, who recently returned from 
a tour of Amer f®a, submitted facts to 
show that pools had not done all that 
had been claimed for them, and contend- 
ed that the best hope for securing a 
larger return to the grower lay in the re- 
duction of trading costs rather than in 
the raising of prices. The organized 
speculation of a competitive market, he 
urged, was a far better protection for 
the farmer than the unorganized guessing 
of a few, comprising a pool board. A 
careful examination of pool administra- 
tion in Canada and Australia had brought 
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to light the disquieting fact that a ten- 
dency existed to stiffen the prices in the 
home market as a compensation for low- 
er ones obtainable abroad. Wheat pools, 
he declared, could not hope to eliminate 
the middlemen. 


Oxo w? 

FARMERS’ ELEVATOR PROBLEMS 

Although the farmers’ elevator move- 
ment has made remarkable progress in 
the United States in recent years, more 
than 500,000,000 bus grain being sold by 
farmers’ co-operative elevators last year, 
there are many serious problems which 
these elevators must solve if they are to 
maintain their present status, according 
to Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, addressing 


-the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 


at Springfield, Ill, on Feb. 8. Chief 
among these problems, Mr. Tenny said, 
are strengthening local organizations in 
the interests of permanency, reduction in 
per bushel handling costs, and adoption 
of safer business practices by local farm- 
ers’ elevator companies, 
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H. E. BARNARD, INC., IS NEW 
COMPANY AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Curcaco, Inu.—Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
former president and director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
has organized the firm of H. E. Barnard, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. He 
will act as consultant to-the food indus- 
tries, one of his clients being the Royal 
Baking Powder Co. Dr. Barnard will 
specialize in certain aspects of chemical 
engineering, dealing with raw materials, 
processes and finished products. 
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ARGENTINA TO CONSIDER 
GRAIN HANDLING REFORM 


Lonnon, Enc.—The Argentine minis- 
try of agriculture has nominated a com- 
mittee for the purpose of studying the 
handling of grain in that country. This 
committee is to submit a scheme for the 
erection of elevators in the interior. 
The Argentine department of agricul- 
ture is of opinion that it is time seriously 
to consider the advantages of the mod- 
ern method of handling crops and to 
scrap the old system of delivering grain 
in sacks. It is suggested that the new 
scheme should include modern storage, 
drying, cleaning and classification of 
grain. 
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FEED MILLS IN ELEVATORS 


Feed mills continue to be installed in 
country elevators in increasing number. 
Those who insist on charging enough for 
grinding to pay for power, labor, de- 
terioration, upkeep, interest on invest- 
ment and obsolescence should find grind- 
ing a profitable side line. The grinders 
who give intelligent study to the needs 
of their customers and strive to supply 
them with mixed feeds that will insure 
best results will profit more than others. 
—Grain Dealers Journal. 





MAY A BLENDER CALL HIM- 
SELF A MILLER? 


HE Federal Trade Commission 
has informed the secretary of the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association that 
it is at present considering the legal- 
ity of the use by blenders of the 
words “miller” and “milling” when 
they are referring to themselves and 
to their businesses. Certain millers 
complain that blenders are mislead- 
ing retailers to the extent that the 
latter believe they are buying flour 
from actual millers when, in reality, 
they are the customers of blenders. 
The commission states that if any 
miller has evidence of cases in which 
a retailer has been deliberately led to 
believe that his flour has come from 
a miller when actually it has come 
from a blender, it will be glad to re- 
ceive full particulars. 





FARM HOLDINGS OF 
GRAIN AT LOW LEVEL 


March 1 Holdings of Gtraim on Farms Are 
Lower Than at Any Time in Recent 
Years Except 1925 


On March 1 the stocks of grain on 
the farms of the United States were 
substantially below holdings on any re- 
cent March 1 except 1925, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Combining the estimated farm 
stocks of corn, wheat, oats, barley and 
rye on March 1 this year, holdings total 
about 40,000,000 tons, compared with 43,- 
500,000 on March 1 last year, and av- 
erage March stocks of 43,500,000 during 
the five years 1923-1927. 

Stocks of wheat on farms on March 1, 
1928, are estimated to have been 14.9 per 
cent of last year’s wheat crop, or about 
130,000,000 bus, this quantity being the 
same as last year’s farm holdings at that 
date. Farm stocks in the spring wheat 
area of the Dakotas, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana are about 53,000,000 bus, against 
33,000,000 a year ago. Farm_ hold- 
ings in the winter wheat states of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
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homa, Texas and Colorado are about 5]. 
000,000 bus, compared with 69,000,000 on 
farms in these states a year ago. West- 
ern slope holdings are 15,000,000 bus 
against 11,000,000 last year. ; 

Farm stocks of corn for the United 
States on March 1, 1928, were about 19 
per cent less than a year ago. The por- 
tion of the 1927 corn crop that was of 
merchantable quality is reported at 734 
per cent; in 1926, 71.1. 

Stocks of oats on farms are about 1] 
per cent less than a year ago, 21 per 
cent below the five-year average, and 
the smallest for this date in any year 
since 1912. Barley reserves on farms 
are 61,578,000 bus, compared with the 
March 1, 1927, stocks of 39,183,000, 
March 1, 1926, of 52,915,000, and the 
five-year average of 44,015,000. 

Stocks of rye on farms on March 1, 
1928, are estimated to be about 34 per 
cent greater than a year ago. The larger 
holdings result mainly from the very 
large 1927 crop. Marketings and dispo- 
sition of rye to March 1 have been very 
large. Only 13.5 per cent of the total 
1927 crop was still on farms on March 
1, compared with 14.5 per cent and 15 
per cent, respectively, for the two pre- 
vious crops. The holdings this year are 
equivalent to about 7,900,000 bus, which 
is 2,000,000 greater than a year ago. 


Grain on Farms March 1 








Department of Agriculture estimates of the total quantities of grain on farms March 1: 
—Quantities, bus (000’s omitted) . o—Per cent of total crop— 
March 1— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
... SRR eee 130,007 1,020,335 376,699 61,578 14.9 36.6 31.5 23.2 
ERT err. 130,230 1,134,370 421,897 39,183 15.7 42.1 33.8 212 

100,137 1,329,581 571,248 52,915 14.8 45.6 38.4 

112,095 757,890 538,832 40,576 13.0 32.8 35.9 

137,721 1,153,847 447,366 44,930 17.3 37.8 34.3 

2 156,087 1,093,306 421,118 42,469 18.0 37.6 34.6 

2 134,253 1,305,559 411,934 42,294 16.5 42.5 38.2 

rer Cee 217,037 1,564,832 683,759 65,229 26.1 48.8 45.7 

rer ree 169,904 1,045,575 409,730 38,820 17.6 37.2 34.6 
EP SEET eee 128,703 855,269 590,251 81,746 14.0 34.2 38.0 ‘4 
a Sa ee ee 107,745 1,253,290 599,209 44,419 16.9 40.9 37.6 ( 
BORE cose escececcves 100,650 782,303 344,211 33,244 15.8 40.5 31.5 9 
a. SRA See ee 244,448 1,116,559 598,148 58,301 23.8 37.3 38.6 5 
SPP rr ers 152,903 910,894 379,369 42,889 17.2 34.1 33.2 22.0 
EE OEE 151,795 866,352 419,481 44,126 19.9 35.4 37.4 24.8 

Se eee 156,500 1,289,700 604,200 62,300 21.4 41.3 2.6 5 

DUES isis Sevedbaes 122,025 884,069 289,988 40,800 19.6 34.9 31.4 49 
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WEIGHT BILL APPROVED 
BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—On March 6 the 
Senate committee on agriculture and for- 
estry presented a favorable report, with- 
out amendment, on Senate bill 2864, 
which is identical with House bill 9040, 
passed by the House on Feb. 29. Ef- 
forts will be made to obtain from the 
Senate early and favorable action on 
this measure, which is known as the deci- 
mal weight bill. Millers are being asked 
by their organizations, notably the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, to urge their 
senators to interest themselves in the 
prompt passage of the bill. 

A letter addressed to the committee 
by R. W. Dunlap, of the Department of 
Agriculture, indicates that the depart- 
ment favors the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 
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SALES OF RUSSIAN FLOUR 
ARE REPORTED FROM EGYPT 


MELBourRNE, Victorta.— Reports from 
Egypt indicate that flour from Russia 
is being offered at prices in keen compe- 
tition with those asked by Australian 
millers. Ever since the World War, 
Egypt has been regarded as a good out- 
let for Australian flour. Prior to that, 
good quality flour from the Black Sea 
sold freely in Egypt, and Australian 
millers obtained only a small share of 
the available business. During the war 
and since, Australia has been Sevthaine 
her trade with Egypt, which for some 
time has been regarded as the common- 
wealth’s most important over-sea mar- 
ket. Fears are entertained that Russia 
is about to become a serious competitor 
of Australia in that sphere. 

2 2 2) 
GENERAL’S WICHITA PLANT OPENED 

Wicuira, Kansas.—The General Bak- 
ing Corporation opened its new Wichita 
plant last week. C. Leslie Lowes, presi- 
dent, and Bryce B. Smith, vice president, 
of the company, were present at the 
opening. The capacity of the new plant 
is 4,000 loaves per hour. Baking is done 
in an 84-foot traveling oven. 


WHEAT POOL MAKES 15c 
PAYMENT TO MEMBERS 


Wryyirec, Man.—An interim pay- 
ment on wheat and flaxseed, amounting 
to approximately $28,000,000, was an- 
nounced as being made to its members 
by the Canadian wheat pool on March 

In making the announcement, F. B. 
Ramsay, manager of the central selling 
agency, said: “We are making a straight 
payment of 15c bu on all grades of 
wheat and flaxseed. The coarse grains 
pools made an interim payment in Janu- 
ary on barley, rye and oats, bringing the 
total already paid on oats up to 50c bu, 
on barley 65c, and on rye 85c. 

“Over $800,000,000 have been dis- 
tributed by the three western pools since 
the Alberta pool started in 1923. Our 
receipts this year show a large increase 
in deliveries to the three pools, and a 
still greater one in the amount of grain 
handled by pool elevators. Even in 
Manitoba, where the crop was so badly 
injured by rust that the wheat yield was 
almost cut in two, the 59 pool elevators 
have averaged more than 100,000 bus so 
far this season, and in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta they should average be- 
tween 125,000 and 130,000 bus for the 
season. 

“For the crop year 1927-28, the three 
pools have handled more than 185,000,- 
000 bus wheat, which is nearly 6,000,000 
over the entire amount delivered by the 
three provincial pools to the central 
selling agency for the crop year 1926- 
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NATIONAL TEA’S EARNINGS UP 

The National Tea Co., for the year 
ended Dec. 31, reports a net income of 
$2,046,041 after taxes and all other 
charges, equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $12.17 a share earned on_ 150,000 
shares of no-par common stock out- 
standing. This compares with a net in- 
come of $1,585,221, or $9.16 a common 
share, in 1926. Net sales aggregated 
$58,801,376 last year, against $53,657,755 
the year before. 
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JAPANESE TRADE IN 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


prospect Reported Hopeful for Further Sales 
of Flour in Market Now Dominated 
by Australian Product 


Toxyo, Japan.—The exportation of 
Japanese wheat flour is no longer a 
mere question of profit to mills, but is 
being treated as an important affair in 
connection with the improvement of 
Japan’s international trade. 

A bright prospect is entertained for 
further marketing of Japanese flour in 
the Dutch East Indies. Investigation 
has been made by the Japanese Com- 
mercial Museum in Sourabaya on the 
possibility of establishing supremacy of 
Japanese flour in these Dutch territories 


against Australian products which now , 


dominate that market. 

Japanese exporters should concentrate 
on the Dutch East Indies because the 
demand is immense, the museum authori- 
ties have advised leading Japanese mills. 
The islands produce no wheat, and no 
milling industry exists. 

The bold inroad of Japanese flour, 
manufactured by the Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha and the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha, in 
recent years, has attracted much at- 
tention. Flour consumption there is 
steadily increasing, due to the improved 
living status of the natives. 

Australian flour is the Japanese prod- 
uct’s strongest rival. Unlike American 
flour, white in color, and Japanese flour, 
gray, Australian flour has a creamy 
color which suits the fancy of natives. 

Demand for Japanese wheat flour is 
rapidly increasing, though imports con- 
spicuously fell off last year, due to the 
withholding of the Nisshin Seifun from 
dumping. 

Total flour imports of the Dutch East 
Indies, and imports from Japan during 
recent years, are shown below, in kilo- 


grams 

Year— From Japan Total imports 
i 046600 00-0665 120,268 42,157,400 
Sry 28,443 42,114,900 
Se 89,801 43,686,500 
0 er 278,217 51,004,700 
a See err 567,446 53,304,500 
SS eee 3,238,521 61,541,200 
Es cvserebecees 1,224,200 65,660,000 


The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha has decid- 
ed to concentrate its energy on exports 
to the South Seas and British India, 
while the Nippon Seifun Kaisha turns 
its attention to China. The former in- 
stitution has just opened its branch in 
Sourabaya to start an extensive sales 
campaign over the islands. 

M. Maruyama. 
Owe? 


FUTURE OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
DISCUSSED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Wriynirec, Man.—Returning members 
of the Canadian farmers’ marketing tour 
in Europe are enthusiastic regarding the 
opportunities afforded for studying at 
firsthand the markets in Great Britain 
and other countries. While in London 
the party visited the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a report of the meeting and 
its discussions with regard to increasing 
the trade of Canada in Britain appears 
in that institution’s official organ. 

James V. Rank, manager of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., flour miller, in discussing 
the wheat trade, stated that the posi- 
tion was that, “with all its outstanding 
qualities, Canadian wheat still was sub- 
Ject to the competition of the rest of 
the world’s harvests,” with the result 
that when Canadian wheat reached a 
price relatively above its normal value in 
comparison with other available wheats, 
the force of economics compelled the 
British miller to use wheats in his mix- 
ture that were of lower price. Since the 
reduction in the supplies of Russian 
wheat during the past few years, the 
Canadian farmer had enjoyed a some- 
what preferential position, but he said 
that sooner or later Russian wheat again 
would have to be reckoned with, and 
then Canadian wheat would have to rely 
on its quality alone in order to compete 
with the Russian grain. 

_In this connection Mr. Rank empha- 
sized the necessity of Canada maintain- 
ing the quality of its Manitobas, which 
were equaled in excellence by many of 
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the Russian varieties. He stated that 
recently much Canadian wheat had con- 
tained admixtures of soft or durum va- 
rieties, and that, should this continue, the 
reputation of Canadian wheat would suf- 
fer seriously in over-sea markets. He 
also said that, of recent years, British 
millers had taken deliveries of Cana- 
dian wheat the baking qualities of which 
had been impaired during the process of 
drying, and that considerable difficulty 
had been encountered in handling the 
resultant flour. Mr. Rank said that, in 
his opinion, importing millers should be 
informed of any processing that wheat 
had received. 
Ow mw? 


BETTER SEED DAY BEING 
HELD FOR NEBRASKA FARMS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Twenty-three Ne- 
braska counties are to participate in 
“Better Seed Days” during the first 
three weeks of March. County exten- 
sion agents have charge of the educa- 
tional meetings that are forming the 
main part of these “days.” 

Farmers and seed dealers have been 
invited to make exhibits of the seed they 
have to sell. Those who need good seed 
this spring have been invited to come 
and buy. 

The Nebraska Crop Growers’ Associa- 
tion is co-operating in this new project, 
fostering a special display dealing with 
certified seed of the latest and best va- 
rieties of small grain. 


JAPAN’S WHEAT DUTY 
IS BEING EVADED 


Small Mills Are Importing Feed Wheat Duty 
Free, and Using It for the Manu- 
facture of Flour 


Cunning evasion of customs tariff on 
wheat has come to the attention of cer- 
tain Japanese flour mills. The wheat 
tariff has a clause in it which permits 
inferior wheat to be imported free of 
duty, provided it is used only for poultry 
feed. It is alleged that a large amount of 
inferior American and Canadian wheat is 
being imported free of duty and being 
made into cheap flour which is menac- 
ing other wheat products. 

Last year about 4,000 tons such wheat 
were imported into Nagoya, the largest 
fowl raising center in Japan. Imports 
have rapidly increased this year. Dur- 
ing January 3,000 tons were imported at 
Nagoya and 20,000 at Kobe, free of 
duty. More imports are expected. An- 
other consignment of 500 tons of such 
wheat recently arrived in Yokohama 
from Seattle. 

Wheat thus imported is mixed with 
higher grades and is milled into flour 
at small mills in Osaka and neighboring 
cities. Mills in Tokyo, including the 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha and others, have 
filed a formal petition with the govern- 
ment, asking the abolition of this illegal 
trade. 
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A Critical New Chapter in the Story of 
Railroad Rate Legislation 
By A. H. Ulm 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 

HE vote of a majority of the Senate 
"| committos on interstate commerce 

for an unfavorable report on the 
nomination, by the President, of John J. 
Esch, of Wisconsin, as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to suc- 
ceed himself, is another noteworthy oc- 
currence in what portends as probably 
the most intense controversy over federal 
government regulation of the railroads 
that has taken place in recent years. 
The dispute has attained an intensity 
greater than that culminating in the 
transportation act of 1920, of which Mr. 
Esch, then a member of Congress, was, 
with the late Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
joint author. 

The present controversy is many 
angled and certainly more deep-seated 
than any other that has come to point 
in Washington anent the railroads since 
the passage of the Hepburn act, putting 
“teeth” into federal government regula- 
tion, 20 years ago. It will end no doubt 
in compromises falling short of revolu- 
tionary changes. But the present dis- 
pute involves several fundamentals of 
rate control, and it may even result in 
substantial modification by the federal 
government of the present policy of 
rigid regulation. 

The intensity of the dispute is illus- 
trated by the action by the Senate com- 
mittee on the Esch nomination, which 
is believed to be a forecast of rejection 
of Esch’s appointment by the Senate it- 
self, provided the President does not 
withdraw his name, which, it is rumored, 
is likely to be done. For, as a member 
of Congress, Mr. Esch was very popular 





BIG BUSINESS ENTERS FARM- 


ING FIELD 
FARMING at last has been au- 
thentically incorporated. The 


Wheat Farming Co., Hays, Kansas, 
was organized last week, and stock 
soon will be sold in the state. The 
plan of the company is to farm on a 
grand scale. It already has 25,000 
acres of land, and expects to have 
50,000 in a short time. Only trac- 
tors and large machine units will be 
used, and the company expects to 
reduce the cost of farming to the 
lowest possible figure. 
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for many years. He was recognized by 
his fellows as an exceptionally able, 
courageous and conscientious legislator. 
He was particularly popular with con- 
servative elements in Congress after he 
staked, and lost, his place in Congress 
by breaking with the La Follette faction 
in his state. His appointment to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
he was defeated for Congress, was re- 
garded at the Capitol as an unusually 
good selection. Now much of the oppo- 
sition to Esch comes from former ad- 
mirers and from members of Congress 
who still hold him in high regard per- 
sonally. The one and only objection 
they make to his continuing on the Com- 
mission is that he voted last year for 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio soft coal mine 
operators’ plea in the so-called lake 
cargo coal case. 

The case has become historically im- 
portant. It has pended, in some form, 
for more than a dozen years. It involves 
the question of railroad rates on soft 
coal moving via Lake Erie ports into the 
Northwest—too long a story to relate in 
detail here. 

Those members of Congress who have 
sworn vengeance on every one who abet- 
ted the alleged usurpation of power ex- 
emplified in the coal case—but actually 
demonstrated much more clearly in some 
other cases—say that the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, intended initially as a farm 
relief gesture, was a mere recommenda- 
tion and really meant nothing except that 
Congress was anxious to show that it 
wanted to help the farmers. Yet if the 
resolution, which, though brief, is hugely 
comprehensive, means anything, it is that 
the commission shall go just as far as it 
can within constitutional bounds in 
changing via rates any local, commodity, 
sectional or other condition which it 
thinks should be corrected. For the reso- 
lution goes so far as to direct that a 
complete overhauling of the entire rate 
structure be made, and that in doing 
this general conditions be duly consid- 
ered. This vast task has been entered 
upon by the Commission. Under the 
terms of the resolution it comprehends a 
reviewing of the economic structure as 
well as an overhauling of the rate struc- 
ture. 

Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, has 
introduced a resolution repealing the 
Hoch-Smith measure, and Representa- 
tive Walter F. Newton, of Minneapolis, 
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has introduced one calling for the re- 
pealing of that provision in the trans- 
portation act allowing the Commission to 
fix minimum rates. This move on New- 
ton’s part is the result, in part, of a 
controversy that, in 1926, grew out of 
the Commission’s refusal to permit the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, then 
in a receiver’s hands, to cut rates on 
grain moving eastward. 

Thus a new chapter in the long and 
turgid story of the regulation of rail- 
road rates is being written, and is not 
likely to be completed soon. The chap- 
ter deals with a new theme, one having 
much similarity to that of the first chap- 
ter of the story. That chapter had to 
do primarily with misuse and abuse of 
the great power possessed by managers 
of the railroads—the use of the power 
to build up favored industries, sections 
and localities at the cost largely of un- 
favored ones. Then began a search for 
a formula of regulation for securing the 
rights of all. The phrase “just and rea- 
sonable” was established as the essence 
of the formula. Followed an effort, long 
and tortuous, to develop technic for de- 
termining what is “just and reasonable.” 
The technic still is undeveloped. 

But the story is tending to leap be- 
yond this uncompleted phase. The ques- 
tion of what is “just and reasonable” is 
being submerged by a revival of the 
original struggle for advantageous rate 
relationships. The fight revolves more 
around markets than the primary ques- 
tion of just and reasonable rates. This 
natural evolution was expedited by the 
Hoch-Smith resolution and the Commis- 
sion’s last action in the lake cargo coal 
case. 

The change finds most graphic illus- 
tration in the way places on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have risen 
in importance lately. Until recently, an 
Interstate Commerce Commissionership 
was regarded largely as a perfunctory 
position. Rarely did the filling of one 
arouse more concern than is occasioned 
by any kind of $10,000-a-year public job. 
Now the filling of a place on the Com- 
mission stirs more deep-seated currents 
of struggle than the filling of a high 
place in the President’s cabinet. For, 
if the evolution toward making the Com- 
mission an arbiter of economic trends 
continues, immediate representation on 
this body will be for a locality, section 
or big industry more desirable than any- 
thing else procurable in the realm of 
politics. 

The result of the struggle may and 
ultimately quite probably will be a rad- 
ical deflating of the powers of the Com- 
mission, 

Oxo ww? 


FEDERATION ASKS CLOSE OF 
TRADE COMMISSION CASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Counsel for the 
Millers’ National Federation have served 
notice on the Federal Trade Commission 
that a motion will be made in the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia 
on March 16 to file a supplemental bill 
of complaint in the long pending milling 
investigation case. The bill sets forth 
that, since the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has submitted its final report of the 
investigation to the Senate, its authority 
in the matter has terminated, and its 
orders and subpoenas are now null and 
void. The court is asked to issue a per- 
manent injunction, and thus close the 
persistent litigation. 
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AMERICAN BREAD IN ENGLAND 


The recent high commendation of 
American bread by the president of the 
British Master Bakers’ Association sur- 
prised many home bakers. They re- 
garded bread containing constituents 
other than flour, yeast, salt, and water 
as unsuited to the British palate. But 
the fact that Mr. Kerslake was impressed 
by the quality of bread made on the other 
side of the Atlantic has tended to alter 
their attitude toward enriching agents. 
It now appears probable that such agents, 
and especially milk, will provide the pub- 
lic with a better staple article in the 
future, although it is not presaged that 
these will be used in proportions com- 
parable with those prescribed by Cana- 
dian and American bakeries.—National 
Baker (Liverpool). 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Although sales of flour by spring 
wheat mills last week probably did not 
run much over 50 per cent of capacity, 
and the market is reported as quiet, still 
there seems to be a fairly steady inquiry 
from eastern terminal markets. Buyers’ 
ideas as to prices, however, are a little 
below those of millers’, bids averaging 
15@25c bbl under what mills ask. 

Millers Attending to Prices.—There 

apparently is a tendency on the part of 
mills to get their prices up to a level 
where there is at least a margin of 
profit. They realize that they cannot 
continue to sell at recent low prices for 
deferred deliveries, and figure on get- 
ting anywhere near present prices for 
feed when delivery time comes. It is, of 
course, easier to advance flour prices 
when there is comparatively little buy- 
ing. 
Clears Situation Satisfactory.—The sit- 
uation as to clears, on the whole, is more 
satisfactory. Current demand is just 
about sufficient to absorb the production. 
Some mills are sold ahead on first clears, 
and have advanced their quotations a 
little. The same is also true of second 
clear. Mills that a week or two ago 
had a surplus of second clear have re- 
cently been able to make sales for ex- 
port. Prices have reacted 30@35c bbl 
from recent low point. 

Shipping directions are not as plenti- 
ful as millers would like to have them. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98+lb March 13 Year ago 

DONGO 66000 6550000 $7.85@8.10 $7.65 @7.75 
Standard patent ..... 7.35@7.80 7.35 @7.60 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.20 7.05@7.30 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.90 6.55@6.90 
First clear, jute*..... 6.00@6.25 6.25@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4,60 4.20@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.65@6.90 6.60@6.80 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.70 6.30@6.45 

SEMOLINAS 


Aside from a few scattering small lots, 
local durum mills report little business 
passing in semolinas. A majority of the 
larger macaroni manufacturers are said 
to have their near-by wants covered, and 
no business of importance is looked for 
by millers unless there should be a 
marked advance in durum wheat. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. No. 2 semolinas 
are quoted at 3%c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, standard 3%c, special grade 
and fancy patent 34.@3%c, and No. 3 
semolina 3%@3'¥2c. An improvement in 
shipping directions on semolinas is re- 
ported. 

In the week ending March 10, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 51,- 
976 bbls durum products, compared with 
64,778 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation March 13: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, 
and rye mills. 


F, G 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 460,800 260,792 57 
Previous week .. 460,800 272,293 59 
TORF BPO 2.20005 460,800 191,972 41 
Two years ago... 529,200 236,516 45 
Three years ago. 548,700 181,237 33 
Four years ago.. 579,600 230,572 40 
Five years ago... 561,100 346,795 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were none last week, 985 bbls 





in the previous week, 6,325 a year ago, 
and 1,200 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 316,950 156,983 50 
Previous week .. 413,700 211,044 51 
Bene GOO wccevcc 444,900 195,185 43 
Two years ago... 424,890 225,583 53 
Three years ago. 433,890 210,084 48 
Four, years ago.. 426,690 233,530 55 
Five years ago... 426,690 222,182 52 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Feb. 11 73 71,450 195,090 212,499 9,203 1,948 
Feb. 18 72 71,250 210,158 208,806 6,659 1,966 
Feb. 25 70 70,050 212,708 184,643 8,405 2,540 
Mch. 3 67 68,950 211,044 195,881 1,877 1,256 
Mch. 10 50 52,825 156,983 142,267 1,428 1,602 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
March 10, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


o—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 7,286 6,295 30 70 
We. DOOR seavas 241 322 20 15 
Duluth-Sup. ... 614 537 ome eee 
| ere 6,399 5,963 110 88 


DEATH OF THOMAS A. MATTHEWS, SR. 


Thomas A. Matthews, Sr., for nearly 
40 years northwestern representative in 
Minneapolis for the Nickel Plate Road, 
but who has made his home in St. Paul 
for the last few years, died March 9, 
in his eighty-seventh year. A_ son, 
Thomas A. Matthews, Jr., of Minne- 
apolis, is assistant general freight agent 
of the Rock Island Railway. Mr. 
Matthews was one of the old school of 
railroad representatives, and had a wide 
acquaintance among millers in the 
Northwest. 


NOTES 


W. H. O'Keefe, sales manager for the 
International Milling Co., is in Indiana. 


George Cormack, production manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., is in 
California. 


O. L. Spencer, manager of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
left March 12 for the East. 


The flour mill of George and Joseph 
Vorwald, New Vienna, recently was 
completely destroyed by fire. 

Thomas H. Chambers, of the Cham- 
bers-Mackay Co., feeds, is enjoying a 
winter cruise in the West Indies. 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Minne- 
apolis, will leave om March 14 for the 
East. 


John V. Bass, of the J. V. Bass Co., 
flour, Marshalltown, Iowa, is in Minne- 
apolis, visiting the Commander-Larabee 
headquarters. 


A. L. Hale, manager of the Command- 
er Milling Co., is planning to leave late 
in the week for the central states and 
Pennsylvania. 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is calling on the eastern branch 
offices of the company. , 

Interest is being created in the next 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, to be held at Watertown, 
S. D., on April 24, when a survey of 
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the crop situation for this year will be 
made, 

W. J. de Winter, export manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, plans to leave March 15 on a trip 
to Latin American markets. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, is preparing to issue $150,000 in 
6% per cent bonds, to aid in financing 
an expansion program it has under way. 

A good many Minneapolis mill repre- 
sentatives, bakers and chemists are at- 
tending the convention of the bakery 
engineers’ association in Chicago this 
week, 

Harry Glass, of Winnipeg, general 
manager in western territory for the 
Canadian Bag Co., passed through Min- 
neapolis, March 9, on his way east to 
Montreal. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, and 
of the Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
in a local hospital heading off an attack 
of pneumonia. 


C. T, Olson, export manager for the 
Commander Milling Co., returned March 
10 from Cuba, where he had been in 
connection with the proposed increase in 
duties on American flour made from Ca- 
nadian wheat. 

George E. Helwig, of the Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, has been made assistant general 
freight agent of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, and will have charge of the 
barge line’s freight business between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
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MONTANA 


High protein wheat continues to make 
new business difficult. Quotations on 
March 10: fancy patent flour $6.50@ 
7.20 bbl, standard patent $6.30@7, first 
clear $5.80@6.20, f.o.b., mill. The wide 
range appears to be accounted for by 
the fact that some mills are using the 
high level of feed prices as an offset for 
high wheat premiums. 

NOTES 

W. C. Boeke, sales ‘manager of the 
Cascade Milling.& Elevator Co., left 
last week on an eastern trip by way of 
Denver and the southern states. 

Two concrete storage units of 250,000 
bus capacity each have been added to the 
elevator equipment of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. One adjoins the company’s 
mill at Great Falls, increasing the con- 
crete storage at that point to 600,000 





TRADE ASSOCIATION ADVER- 
TISING 


A BUREAU of research and edu- 

cation has been set up under the 
auspices of the International Adver- 
tising Association. The work is un- 
der the direction of a competent man 
who has no connection with advertis- 
ing, and its purpose is to find facts 
in regard to the results of advertis- 
ing. Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, is the head 
of the committee in charge of the 
bureau. The American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives have requested 
that a committee be set up to co- 
operate in making an investigation 
of the results obtained by co-opera- 
tive advertising. 

Raisin producers, yeast and electric 
toaster manufacturers and others are 
helping the Institute of Baking (a re- 
search laboratory of the baking indus- 
try) advertise bread. This has meant 
millions of dollars of free advertis- 
ing, but the problem of co-operative 
advertising is not always as easy as 
that. 

The greater marketing division of 
the Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion has $1,000,000 a year for three 
years to spend on its market promo- 
tional work. As an example of the 
work, it put on a campaign in New 
York state to have all automobiles 
inspected. The theme was “Save a 
Life.” The results were that 1,250,- 


000 cars were inspected, and jobbers 
more than doubled their business.— 
From Nation’s Business. 
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bus, and the other adjoins the mill at 
Bozeman, bringing the storage at that 
point up to 390,000 bus. The company’s 
total grain storage capacity is now 2. 
250,000 bus. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Light flour sales were reported by 
local mills last week. The trade seems 
to be amply supplied for the time being 
and defers entering into new purchases, 
The only ones interested were those who 
buy in limited quantities and repeat 
often. Shipping orders on open sales 
continue fair, as the tendency of wheat 
is upward. 

Hand-to-mouth buying featured a 
quiet durum market, as well as slow and 
limited trade. Buyers hold back as long 
as possible before placing orders. Ex- 
port demand for milling grades of wheat 
is holding premiums firm, and the mar- 
ket is showing a stronger undertone. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 4-10 ..... 18,765 50 
Previous week . - 17,330 47 
TOM BE cicces aie 16,735 45 
were. See OOS  akcakcveasess 16,045 43 


Quotations, March 10, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
Piet PRONE sc ecccces $7.55@7.90 $7.40@7.65 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.35 7.05@7.40 






First clear, jute...... 6.05@6.40 6.75@7.00 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.80@6.05 
NOTES 


W. F. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Duluth last 
week, 

Considerable corn is coming in for use 
in feed mills for the manufacture of 
millfeed. 


P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Ginder, is in 
New York. 

Salesmen in the employ of the Zins- 
master Bread Co. at its various plants 
were in Duluth March 6-7 for get-to- 
gether meetings. Sessions were held at 
the Hotel Duluth. 

Word was received last week that R. 
C. Helm, Duluth vessel man who is 
traveling through Europe with his wife, 
is ill with pneumonia at Berlin. His con- 
dition was not serious at the time infor- 
mation was sent. 


Stocks of grain at Duluth-Superior 
have been increasing the past few weeks 
at the rate of about 750,000 bus a week. 
If the present rate of increase should 
continue until the opening of navigation, 
the aggregate amount on hand will be 
28,000,000 bus. About 23,000,000 would 
be wheat, with rye second in quantity 
and flaxseed third. 

F. G. Carison. 
os 2) 

ALLIS-CHALMERS SALES ADDITION 

E. D. Hill, of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., will be located at 42 Church Street, 
New Haven, Conn., in future. The sales 
will be under the direction of A. F. 
Rolf, manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
company’s New York office at 50 Church 
Street. 


io 2 2) 
Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 

crop years, in barrels: 





1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Sept. 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,0 
Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 
Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 
rere 912,578 1,042,682 
meet © asvean 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May. 866,200 709,476 
June. 923,519 863,341 
July. 938,068 1,078,862 
Bs... bacaws 952,200 1,018,382 








Yr.*6,888,761 11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969, 15- 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, }3 
months and crop years, in barrels: ‘ 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-20 

996 








September ... 3,529 11,010 6,624 22, ‘i 
October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,419 
November .... 5,181 17,940 6,161 25,644 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 
January ..... 3,875 6,868 5,803 16,821 
February -. 860 5,876 7,565 
eee 11,042 10,185 
April Bett 8,432 7,436 
May ... 3,425 4,483 
June 6,445 8,307 
July 6,007 11,005 
August ...... 3,265 12,433 

i. Tee #29,470 101,455 99,935 248,211 


*Six months, 
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KANSAS CITY 


There are no indications of betterment 
in four business. Buyers are coming in 
only as it becomes absolutely necessary 
to replenish stocks, and their bookings 
are rarely for more than 30- to 60-day 


supplies. The momentary strength in the , 


wheat market during the first part of 
last week seemed to have no effect on 
the volume of buying. Virtually all sales 
are for small lots, a majority of them 
being for one, two and three cars. One 
large booking of 10,000 bbls was made, 
but this was a distinct exception to the 
general run of business. 

Exports.—All but one Kansas City ex- 
porting mill found business slow. The 
one mill did a fair business in Europe, 
selling four lots of approximately 3,000 
bbls each. Export prices generally are 
low, with the exception of first clear, 
which is scarce. Second clears are plen- 
tiful. Latin America continues to order 
in small driblets. Quotations, March 10, 
basis bulk, Kansas City: export straight, 
$5.40@5.75 bbl; first clear, $5.15@5.90; 
second clear, $4.10@4.30. 

Shipping Directions.—Mills are con- 
centrating on securing shipping direc- 
tions. These are obtained with difficulty, 
even in spite of the higher prices of the 
past fortnight. Many buyers who have 
contracted for supplies up to a month 
or so before the new crop comes in have 
ordered out but a small percentage of it, 
and it seems probable that cancellations 
will be fairly heavy. Kansas City mills 
produced 74 per cent of capacity last 
week, which is an increase of 7 per cent 
over the operations of the previous one. 

Quotations.—Prices are from 5c lower 
to 10@15¢ higher. Quotations, March 
10, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.15@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $6.65@7.50; straight, $6.55 
@7.20; first clear, $5.40@6.15; second 
clear, $4.35@4.55. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 321,961 177,785 55 
Previous week .. 324,960 167,754 51 
BORE BOD cvccces 326,760 208,836 63 
Two years ago... 331,560 162,537 49 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 

KANSAS CITY 

March 4-10 ..... 197,700 147,189 74 
Previous week .. 197,700 133,365 67 
St ae 175,500 144,514 82 
Two years ago... 151,500 102,290 67 


Five-year average (same week).... 70 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
WICHITA 
March 4-10 ..... 62,400 37,995 60 
Previous week .. 62,400 36,824 59 
i le 62,400 40,471 64 
Two years ago... 62,400 29,482 47 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 4-10 ..... 47,400 19,436 41 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,153 55 
SOAP OHO. 2. .500- 47,400 28,285 59 
Two years ago... 47,400 35,790 75 
SALINA 
March 4-10 ..... 46,800 40,106 85 
Previous week .. 46,800 37,760 83 
Year ago ....... 37,800 17,300 46 
Two years ago... 45,000 21,038 46 
ATCHISON 
March 4-10 ..... 30,900 24,808 80 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,542 82 
ORE GD cc ccese 29,700 24,539 81 
Two years ago... 29,400 23,124 78 
OMAHA 
March 4-10 ..... 27,300 26,268 96 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,835 94 
oo Ee Saeaae 27,300 24,243 88 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,456 67 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BRO -GekO: 6.4.00 2 vice cedewecnecepedecese 54 
PPOVIOUS WOOK occccccscwccccecsccesece 56 
WORF GMO 6ocnscendcccevesecesccseseves 41 


Of the mills reporting 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 12 fair and 49 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
12,175 bbls last week, 11,910 in the pre- 
vious week, 15,314 a year ago and 5,294 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Andrew Smith, general manager of the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was here last week. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., has returned 
from a fortnight’s trip in the East. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, was in Kansas City 
last week visiting the Rodney Milling Co. 

Malcolm D. Smith, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., has been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from A. L. Goetz- 
mann, former manager. 

E. R. Jones, vice president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., was 
at Nashville, Tenn., last week in connec- 
tion with his firm’s bid on the proposed 


addition to the elevator of the Gillette , 


Grain Co, 


“Oklahoma wheat is making slow 
growth,” says the weekly crop report is- 
sued by the state department of agricul- 
ture. “There is no serious insect infesta- 
tion. The crop ranges from poor to 
good, and averages fairly good. There 
has been material improvement in the 
extreme northwestern counties.” 

The Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture estimates the farm reserves of corn 
to be greater than at any similar time 
in the past eight years. Wheat reserves 
are below average, however. The report 
puts them at 13,359,000 bus, as against 
16,509,000 a year ago. Corn reserves 
total 67,226,000 bus, against 15,910,000. 

H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, who returned last week from a 
1,200-mile trip through the Kansas wheat 
territory, says that even the worst of 
the fields showed promise of fair wae. 
On the average, wheat plants are smaller 
than usual at this time of year, but have 
better roots and are starting on spring 
growth. Moisture conditions are favor- 
able generally, although the western part 
of the state could stand more rain. Very 
little winter killing is indicated, and the 
present outlook is for a splendid wheat 
crop. Mr. Bainer plans to make a more 
complete survey of Kansas fields late in 
March. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices advanced 20c last week. 
Mills report the same run of business 
that has prevailed for the past few 
weeks. They are operating at 50 per 
cent capacity, making about 40 per cent 
sales, mostly in mixed car lots. Bakers 
seem to have fair stocks of flour on 
hand, judging from their small orders. 
Quotations, March 8: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.70 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $7.90, standard patent $7.20@7.30. 

NOTES 

The grain elevator in Memphis, Texas, 
belonging to W. P. Dial, burned last 
week with a-loss of $25,000. 

Two grain elevators will be built soon 
in the new town of Dougherty, in the 
south plains section of western Texas. 

The Texas City Terminal Railway Co. 


will improve and enlarge its grain ele- 
vator at Texas City in time for the 1928 
crop. 

A. B. Conley, grain dealer and former 
manager of the Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
fisher, Okla., has bought an interest in 
the People’s National Bank, Kingfisher. 


A regional conference of district and 
office managers of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce will be held in 
Houston, Texas, April 24, it has been 
announced by Ernest L, Tutt, district 
manager at Houston. 


Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, of 
southwestern mill interests, has signed a 
contract for the immediate construction 
of the Clinton Western Railroad of Tex- 
as, to Cheyenne, Okla., where it will 
connect with another Kell railroad form- 
ing a direct route to Oklahoma City. 


Hans Engel, New York freight repre- 
sentative of the German Railroad Co., 
was a recent visitor in Galveston. Mr. 
Engel last month established a freight 
information office at New York to give 
particulars regarding freight shipments 
to and from Germany and central 
Europe. 
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WICHITA 


New business was hard to get last 
week, most of it being on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Only the smaller bakers 
and jobbers were bidding. There was an 
advance of 20c bbl in flour prices, but 
this was due to the advance in the price 
of wheat rather than any interest on the 
part of buyers. 

Foreign trade is slow. Bids, when 
made, are usually out of line and on 
such a basis that millers feel there 
would be no profit in taking them. 

Mills operated at approximately 70 
per cent capacity last week to meet cash 
sales and shipping instructions. 

Local millers bought little wheat last 
week. When they did they paid pre- 
miums slightly in advance of the pre- 
vious week. Premiums paid ranged 
from 17c for 12 per cent protein to 35c 
for 14 per cent. 

Flour prices quoted at Wichita mills 
in 98-lb cottons, basis Kansas City, were 
as follows: hard wheat short patent, 
$7.80 bbl; straight grade, $7.30; clear 
grade, $5.45. 

NOTES 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, called at 
Wichita last week after having visited 
Oklahoma millers. 

R. S. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, landed last 
week in California on their return trip 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 


H. T. Corson, manager of the National 





DOMESTIC MILLS AS A MAR. 
KET FOR WHEAT 


HE Grain Trade News, Winnipeg, 

Man., recently broadcast the fol- 

lowing message: “The importance 
of a domestic milling industry as a 
market for the producers of wheat, 
even in the surplus producing coun- 
tries, is seen in the latest figures pub- 
lished in the official year book of 
Australia. The output of Austra- 
lian mills has shown a steady ten- 
dency to increase, and for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, which is the 
latest period for which total returns 
have been compiled, more flour was 
produced than in any previous year. 
In that year the mills ground 56,266,- 
310 bus wheat. The crop of Australia 
for 1925-26 was only a little over 
113,000,000 bus, which, however, was 
a small crop for that country, but the 
domestic mills furnished a market 
for one half the total crop. A cus- 
tomer ready to take up to 50 per cent 
of all that is grown, without the haz- 
ards of shipping and without the keen 
competition which prevails in foreign 
markets, is a very valuable customer. 
It is evident that a fair chance should 
be given to the domestic milling in- 
dustry to obtain the supplies it needs, 
on at least as good terms as are of- 
fered to any casual or irregular pur- 
chaser abroad.” 
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Food Bureau, spent last week arranging 
a program for a Health Week in Hutch- 
inson, beginning March 12. This “week” 
is to be observed in connection with the 
white bread campaign. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., accompanied by 
his family, is spending a month on a 
vacation in California. He has been 
making arrangements for a trade trtp 
to be taken late in April by the Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce. 

CW WD 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was spotted last week, 
with some fairly good buying in the fore 
part, and very little later when the ad- 
vance sent buyers to cover. The drop 
in the market at the close of the week 
failed to stimulate new business. Most 
bookings were received from established 
customers. Sales of low protein flour in 
certain sections are enabling the mills to 
absorb some of the poorer wheat. For- 
eign inquiry is fairly good, but offers are 
too far out of line and no business has 
resulted. Shipping directions are slow. 
Quotations, March 10, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.50@7.90 
bbl; straight, $7.10@7.40; first clear, 
$5.80@6. 

NOTES 

M. E. Schulz, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
has left for a trip to the eastern sea- 
board. 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager 
for the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling 
Co., is calling on trade connections in 
the southern states. 

E. A. Wall, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, returned late last week from a trip 
to Oklahoma and Texas. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, has returned from a several weeks’ 
trip to points in the South. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills varied in their reports as to con- 
ditions last week. Some claimed better 
bookings, with orders of about 60 per 
cent of capacity. Others claimed sales 
under 20 per cent. The general average 
would probably run slightly under 50 per 
cent, there being a more friendly feel- 
ing toward soft wheat flour than there 
is toward hard wheat flour. 

Shipping directions, despite the ad- 
vance in the market, continue slow, and 
mills are having difficulty in keeping up 
operating time. 

There is no interest in export. 


NOTES 
Construction work has already been 
started on the new grain storage for 
the Blair Milling Co. 
This territory was visited last week 
with a heavy rain, and wheat fields are 
beginning to green up. 


NEBRASKA 


Mills in the Omaha territory continued 
last week to operate on good time. Some 
new business developed, and shipping di- 
rections on old contracts came in fairly 
well. 

Arrivals of wheat were comparatively 
light, and mills had some difficulty to 
get enough choice proteins to meet their 
requirements. 

NOTES 

H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, is on a six weeks’ 
business trip through the East. 

The Wolf Co., Chambersbur®, Pa., has 
engaged C. R. Trimble to represent it 
in Nebraska and Iowa. He will make 
his headquarters at 3506 Harney Street, 
Omaha. 
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SALINA 


New orders for flour are coming in 
slowly, and are almost altogether for 
one- and two-car lots. Export business 
is slow, and directions are obtained with 
difficulty. Quotations, March 8, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.50 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.60 
@6.70. 
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TOLEDO 


The premium of 20c over Chicago May 
on bids for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, was maintained last week, 
although there is a feeling that it has 
gone high enough for the present. The 
stimulus to the movement from high 
prices has subsided, and receipts have 
fallen off. This suggests that farmers 
who have any left are inclined to hold 
it a while longer. Nobody seems to 
know just how much is back in the 
country. 

Disregarding the soft wheat situation, 
which is in a class by itself, the strength 
in the general position was evidenced 
last week by the highest prices for the 
March and May deliveries since Sept. 
12, March selling above May, and July 
reaching a new top level for the season, 
due to sensational reports of crop dam- 
age and probable abandoned acreage. 
Strength was displayed not only in 
wheat but millfeeds, which are reported 
as being the highest since the World 
War. ‘There was a broadening of de- 
mand for wheat, and export connections 
showed more interest. 

Mills Report Fair Business.—Mean- 
time, in spite of the fact that it might 
seem that the sale of flour should have 
received a knock-out blow from the rapid 
advance in premiums and wheat and 
flour prices, a number of mills report a 
fair business. Not that there is much 
activity, but it is quite apparent that 
the trade as a whole had not anticipated 
the advance, thanks to the endless bear- 
ish propaganda, and, consequently, has 
been forced to take on some flour, re- 
gardless of prices. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying Likely.—It 
seems now very doubtful if there will 
be any broad buying movement for the 
balance of the crop. Whatever it is 
necessary to pay for flour in response to 
actual consumptive requirements must be 
paid, and buyers will probably come into 
the market only as they are forced to 
do so from depletion of stocks. So much 
seems certain. It likewise seems prob- 
able that buyers may return to the mar- 
ket more frequently than usual, as they 
are literally on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Bookings, never heavy on this crop, have 
been used up in many cases. 

Operating Percentages.—It looks as if 
no miller could reasonably expect any 
material increase in production, and 
would do well if he succeeds in holding 
his present rate of operation. Such be- 
ing the case, and clearly recognizing the 
limitations with which he is hedged 
about, and the strength and scarcity of 
soft wheat, there should be no chasing 
after the will-o’-the-wisp of larger pro- 
duction by cutting prices. 

As a matter of fact, the narrowing in 
the range of soft winter wheat flour 
prices is a recent impressive develop- 
ment. Low prices may well invite sus- 
picion as to just what kind. of wheat the 
flour is made from, because there have 
been plenty of low protein hard, or 
semihard, wheats offered out of Chicago 
at 4@5c over May. 

Millers’ Wheat Stocks.—There prob- 
ably are very few millers who now have 
any large stocks of free wheat not al- 
ready sold into flour, and there is no 
good reason to supffbse that they fail to 
realize the value of this wheat. There 
is a ready demand for soft wheat at 
current prices, and it is just as well to 
sell the wheat at its full value, and 
thereby take care of overhead, as to 
sacrifice it in a reduced price for flour. 
That might have been done earlier in the 
crop, but this is no time for doing it. 

So with the approach of the end of 
the crop, and the growing scarcity of 
soft wheat, its replacement value will 
govern more and more in figuring flour 











prices, and, barring the admixture of 
cheaper varieties, the entire industry 
should function on a more even and 
uniform basis. It is an immemorial tra- 
dition that where the miller has a profit 
in his wheat he gives part of it to the 
flour buyer. 

Millers’ Operating Problem.—When 
one considers the various elements that 
have entered into the situation, it is al- 
most surprising that production of the 
mills has kept up so well as has been 
the case. There are millers who have 
been on practically a day-to-day basis 
in the operation of their plants for some 
time, and yet have managed to keep 
them going at the current reduced rate, 
never knowing what any day might bring 
forth, and when operation would have to 
be still further curtailed. 

Of course such a condition is far from 
pleasant, with no margin for safety, and 
does not contribute to one’s peace of 
mind or equability of temper, but it is 
exactly what millers have had to put up 
with. It certainly serves to bring home 
to the miller an appreciation of the value 
of established business, confidence of 
buyers in his brands, and should also 
make him realize the danger of tamper- 
ing with their quality through admixture 
of cheaper and inferior grades or varie- 
ties of wheat. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 9, at $7.40@ 
7.45 bbl, and local springs $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. The range is nar- 
row, and soft winters and springs are 
now at about the same level. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 168,750 106,779 60 
Previous week .. 163,950 104,813 64 
Year a0 .ccccce 47,100 32,752 69 
Two years ago... 58,200 30,641 52 
Three years ago. 66,600 38,286 67 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


The following is the schedule of low 
offers made to the superintendent of 
purchases and printing as of Feb. 24 for 
flour to be used at Ohio state institu- 
tions. All flour offers were for soft 
winter wheat, except 360 bbls for Cen- 
tral Warehouse, Columbus, for redistri- 
bution to the other institutions. Offers 
were on carloads of 300 bbls each, except 
the car for Central Warehouse, which 
was for 360. Central Warehouse, Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
$6.18; Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Home, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, 
$6.17; Ohio State Reformatory, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., one car 
$6.19, and Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, one car $6.19; Boys’ Industrial 
School, Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., $6.23; Ohio Penitentiary, Fairchild 
Milling Co., $6.21; Home for Feeble 
Minded, Bell & Shaw, Gallipolis, $6.25. 


NOTES 

The Albion (Mich.) Flouring Mills 
have been taken over by Keys & Son. 

John J. McCarthy, central states sales 
manager for the. Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Toledo on March 8. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19. 

Joy Reider and Jay Kaetzel have tak- 
en over the grist mill business of M. B. 
Reider, Bowling Green, the business to 
be known as Reider & Kaetzel. 

T. J. Carter, president of the Mebane 
(N. C.) Milling Co., recently was found 
dead at the wheel of his automobile, 
parked a few miles out of the town. 

J. P. Lackey, who is to have charge 
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of wheat buying for the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, was expected to arrive 
in Toledo to take up his work on March 
12. 


Louis A. Mennel and, Mark N. Men- 
nel, of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
expect to attend the meeting of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association at Nashville, 
Tenn., March 14-15. Mark N. Mennel 
will be accompanied by his wife, and 
will proceed from Nashville to New Or- 
leans and Havana, returning via New 
York. 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour demand in the Southeast was 
well sustained last week, and the volume 
of business done was larger than in any 
corresponding week of the past three 
years. This is a fairly good reflection 
of conditions that have prevailed since 
the first of the year. Shipping instruc- 
tions on old contracts are very satisfac- 
tory, preventing any accumulation of 
stocks at the mills. Buyers continue on 
a conservative basis, covering needs for 
830 to 60 days, with lots of 100 to 500 
bbls. Large buyers occasionally double 
these figures. General business condi- 
tions in the South are good, and millers 
are optimistic as to continuance of satis- 
factory sales. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices have 
continued strong, on account of the high 
premium at which red wheat has been 
selling, and the trend of the market was 
upward last week. There was more 
range in prices. Quotations, March 17: 
best soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $9@9.45 
bbl; standard or regular patent, $8@ 
8.45; straights, $7.75@8; first clears, 
$6.75@7.25. Most business is in the 
established brands of high grade flour. 

Business was fairly good with rehan- 
dlers, and Minnesota and western flours 
generally ruled firm. Buyers purchased 
mostly in moderate quantities. Quota- 
tions, March 17: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, delivered at Nashville, 98-lb cottons, 
$8.25@8.75; standard patent, 25@35c 
less; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.75@8.25; straight patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to Thé Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 138,120 95,871 69.4 
Previous week .. 140,520 94,212 “67 

ZORP BHO cccores 152,520 95,860 62.1 


Two years ago... 170,820 
Three years ago. 148,020 


84,735 49.6 
81,893 55.3 


NOTES 
Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, visited 
mills in Kentucky and southern Indiana 
and Illinois last week. 


News of the death of ‘William P. Hal- 
liday, March 4, at his home in Memphis, 
caused much regret in Nashville, where 
Mr. Halliday had many friends. He 
was head of the Halliday Grain Co., 
Cairo, Ill., and was president of the 
company operating two of the largest 
hotels in Memphis. He was 67 years old. 

Joun Lerrer, 


ATLANTA 


The volume of flour business last week 
showed a fair degree of improvement in 
spite of advancing prices, for while the 
bakery industry is doing most of its 
buying for current or near future wants, 
jobbers are buying on a larger basis than 
at any previous time this year. A num- 
ber of round lot orders were reported, 
running from 500 to 2,000 bbls, and from 
the tone of present inquiries it seems 
certain jobbers will continue active in 
this market unless mills should increase 
their prices too much. Most of this buy- 
ing is of soft wheat flour, but there also 
is a fair jobbing demand for hard and 
spring wheat flours, mainly for short 
patents by the bakery industry, and for 
all grades with jobbers. 

Shipping directions showed a steady 
increase, and movement of flour was 
more active than for several weeks, 
promising to show still further improve- 
ment. 

Soft wheat. mills in the Southeast are 
enjoying an excellent business, due to 
improvement in demand from jobbers, 
and millers for the most part consider 
the outlook for business very good dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Mills are run- 
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ning on about the same production 
schedules as last year, approximately 
30 to 35 per cent less than capacity, but 
are expected to increase their output 
if demand for soft winter wheat flour 
continues to improve as steadily as it 
has since the first of the month. 

Prices last week made another advance. 
Quotations, March 9, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.95@8.15 bbl, standard patent 
$7.55@7.75, straight patent $7.45@7.75; 
soft winter short patent $9.25@9.60, 
standard patent $7.75@8.05, straight pat- 
ent $7.70@8.10, fancy clears $7.40@7.70, 
second clears $6.75@7.10; spring wheat 
short patent $7.90@8.15, standard pat- 
ent $7.55@7.95, straight patent $7.45@ 
7.75; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton soft white wheat flour, $7.75@8.10, 


NOTES 


D. C. Crosswhite, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Plant Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, returned to his Atlanta head- 
quarters last week after a trip over this 
territory. 


C. E. Taylor, Duluth representative of 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
was in this district recently on his way 
to Florida, where he expects to remain 
for several weeks. 


W. E. Steakley, flour broker, recently 
added a new salesman to his traveling 
forces in the Southeast in the person of 
J. M. Loftis, an experienced flour man 
who has covered this territory for some 
time. 

N. W. Krehbiel, sales manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., visit- 
ed last week with W. E. Steakley, local 
broker. Mr. Krehbiel is making a trip 
over the Southeast, visiting the mill's 
connections, 


J. G. Phister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., is making an extended trip through 
the South, visiting the mill’s connections, 
and is expected to include Atlanta in 
his itinerary. 

One of the country’s largest mail order 
seed firms, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
reports a continued steady improvement 
in demand for seed corn from farmers 
all over the South, with every promise 
of a record crop this year. 


W. H. Crawford, president of W. H. 
Crawford & Co., Columbus, Ga., horse, 
chicken and dairy feed manufacturers, 
recently visited F. Y. Johnson, local 
flour, feed and grain broker, and re- 
ported his mill operating at close to ca- 
pacity. 

Fred C. Tullis, who represents the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in 
middle western territory, stopped in At- 
lanta last week for a day’s visit with 
friends, on his way north after spending 
a few weeks’ vacation in Florida. Mr. 
Tullis formerly was in charge of the At- 
lanta branch of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City. 

Harotp F. Popwask!. 


AO 
NORFOLK 


The continued advance in wheat has 
forced flour up to high points. It is 
being held firmly, and the trade is react- 
ing favorably. Quotations, March 9: 
northwestern spring patents $8.40@8.75 
bbl, second patents $8.20@8.35; Kansas 
top patents $8.10@8.25, second patents 
$7.75@7.90; top winter patents $7.75@ 
7.90, second patents $7.50@7.65; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $7@7.25. 

Josepu A. Leste, JR. 
‘2 2 2) 


EVANSVILLE 


New orders for flour at local mills are 
coming in rapidly, and shipments are 
satisfactory. The price took a trend 
upward last week. Quotations, March 
9, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $8.75 
bbl, first patent $8.25, straights $7.75; 
Kansas hard, $8.50; first clears, in jutes, 
$7; second clears, $6.50. 

C. M. Lunokry. 


‘2 2 2) 


Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, held a conference with St. Louis 
millers on March 10. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Little change in the volume of flour 
sold was reported by local millers last 
week. Continued current buying in the 
domestic markets provided a fair busi- 
ness, although there was no _ special 
strength to this trading. 
action of wheat was viewed cautiously 
by many buyers, some, however, coming 
in on the breaks. Shipping specifications 
were fair. 

Local Conditions.—As is often the case 
at this time of the year, some bakers 
have considerable more flour booked than 
they will be able to use before the move- 
ment of the new crop product. Per- 
haps they had anticipated an advance in 
prices and purposely bought far ahead 
of their requirements, and possibly their 
volume of business has not been up to 
expectations. Regardless of the cause, 
one or two of them have been circulariz- 
ing other bakers, offering to sell them 
well-known brands of flour at consid- 
erably under the prices dictated by pres- 
ent conditions, which is causing a diffi- 
cult situation for mills doing business in 
this market. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand for soft 
wheat flour from the South for current 
requirements showed little change last 
week. Buyers are purposely keeping 
stocks low. Shipping instructions were 
fairly satisfactory, and what old book- 
ings remain are well in hand. Millers 
held their prices firmly during the great- 
er part of the week, in sympathy with 
wheat. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Although some 
buying of hard wheat flour occurred dur- 
ing the breaks in the market recently, 
these periods were in the minority, and 
mills held their prices well in line with 
the stronger tone in wheat. Some out- 
side mills, however, which perhaps had 
wheat bought at an advantageous figure, 
offered flour at prices materially lower 
than warranted by existing wheat quota- 
tions. Shipping directions from the East 
were rather quiet. 

Ezports.—Inquiries from flour import- 

ers were slightly better last week, and 
some sales were reported. Such buying, 
however, is being done very cautiously, 
and only when prices seem to meet the 
ideas of the importers. The bulk of the 
business being done is for prompt ship- 
ment, and the trade does not seem to be 
at all interested in caring for future 
requirements. 
_ Flour Prices. — Quotations, 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, March 10: soft winter 
short patent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6.20 
@6.60, first clear $5.50@5.80; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.80@7.10, straight 
$6.20@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.75; spring 
first patent $7.10@7.50, standard patent 
$6.60@7, first clear $5.90@6.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oe 27,400 45 
Previous week --. 24,400 40 
2 “eager - 27,100 45 
Two years ago 21,200 33 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ae 47,100 54 
Previous week ............ 44,400 51 
NYE SSS ss 'vs-e.y'sics's oe 46,400 53 
Two years ago ........... 48,400 56 


H. H. Arendall, of Innis, Speiden & 
Co., Inc., New York, industrial chemicals, 
visited this office last week. 

DeBow Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., recently flew to Chicago 
m an airmail plane to attend the meet- 


The erratic ; 


ing of the cake and retail section of the 
American Bakers Association. 


George F. Phillips, secretary and sales 
manager of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, IIl., is on a southern trip. 


Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., visited St. Louis last week. 


A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the mill’s local 
offices last week. 


C. B. Cole, president of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., has returned 
from spending the winter at his home 
on the Gulf Coast. 


The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association met at 
Okawville, March 7, and made tentative 
arrangements for the organization’s an- 
nual convention, which will be held some 
time in May. 

Leslie Morgan, agency supervisor for 
the Hostess Cake Co., and William F. 
Hovis, Flat River, Mo., agent for the 
company, were killed instantly last week 
when a truck in which they were riding 
was struck by a Missouri Pacific train at 
Irondale, Mo. 


An unusually large number of millers 
and allied tradesmen from this territory 
will attend the annual convention of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., this week. They will leave 
here on a special car over the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad on the evening of 
March 13, 
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MEMPHIS 


Advancing prices are helping to stim- 
ulate increased activity in flour, but thus 
far chiefly in movement on old contracts. 
New business continues light. Prices 
have advanced. Bakers are taking their 
immediate requirements only, most of 
them being protected for 60 days or 
more, but increased activity in farming 
operations is causing a better movement 
to the consumer. Slow sale of cotton, 
however, is holding buying in check. The 
wheat market is being closely watched, 
as the trade here thinks speculative ac- 
tivity is largely responsible for much of 
the strength. 

Flour quotations, March 10, basis 98’s, 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $8.35@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.85@8.25;. hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.10, standard patent $7.25@7.65 ; 
soft winter short patent $8.50@9.10, 
standard patent $7.50@7.75; western soft 
patent $7.50@8, semihard patent $7, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7.50@7.60. 


NOTES 


H. L. Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been on a 
trip to Chattanooga and Birmingham. 


A. E. Grissom, secretary-treasurer of 
the Central Mills Corporation, has been 
elected a member of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 


J. L. Schofield, manager of the local 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, is on a trip to points 
in Georgia and Florida. 


Henry Albrecht, of the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, recently 
was here en route home from a business 
trip of two months to points in Porto 
Rico and Cuba. He reported finding 
business conditions healthy. 


F. W. Brode, who helped organize the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange in 1883, 
and who is dean of the cottonseed prod- 
ucts trade, has been made an honorary 
life member of the exchange. His son, 
Julian, has been elected to active mem- 
bership. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 























EW ORLEANS, which is to be the scene of this year’s con- 
vention of the National Association of Retail Grocers, June } 
11-14, has many fine old residences, such as the one of which a 

glimpse is to be had in the above picture. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic flour demand last week was 
fair for prompt shipment. The good 
movement from spot stocks is -probably 
due to the advance in price. The export 
trade remained very dull, and the likeli- 
hood of improved over-sea business is 
believed to be far removed. Latin 
American demand was up to normal last 
week, and shipments were fair. 

Flour prices, March 8: 


-—— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.60 $7.35 $9.75 
95 per cent ...... 7.75 7.10 8.10 
100 per cent ..... 7.65 6.75 8.60 
Se 54:56 4.056:420006 7.40 6.55 8.55 
WERGt GORE .cccccs esse 6.35 7.55 
Second clear ..... 6.05 6.50 


Semolina, 4%c lb. Corn flour, $2.55. 

A total of 21,088 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended March 8, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 3,150 bags; 
Progreso, 225. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 1,- 
050; Bluefields, 579; Tampico, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,500; Panama City, 500; Vera 
Cruz, 750. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,445; San 
Jose, 2,915; Puerto Limon, 110; Guaya- 
quil, 230; Tela, 20; Manzanillo, 375; 
Baracoa, 100; Santiago, 612; Kingston, 
1,250; Guatemala City, 2,382; Colon, 
920; Puerto Colombia, 550; Puerto Ca- 
bello, 200; La Guayra, 400; Panama City, 
250; Tumaco, 75. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended March 8: 


Destination— Destination— 


ABIDOPE ccccees 1,500 Paramaribo .... 25 
Aguadilla ...... 125 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,425 
Amsterdam ...15,300 Ponce.......... 1,175 
BPOCIBS cecscces 50 Port au Prince.1,603 
ASTOFO cccscece 375 Progreso .......2,253 
Baracoa ....... 100 Puerto Barrios 1,678 
Bluefields ...... 881 Puerto Cabello.. 200 
Buenaventura .. 229 Puerto Cabezas. 50 
Cape Haitien .. 31 Puerto Colombia 6550 
COIDR cecccccves 18 Puerto Cortez. .1,282 
COBOR cesccccces 920 Puerto Limon .. 110 
Copenhagen 10,415 Rotterdam .....7,258 
Fort de France. 300 San Domingo 
Gonaives ...... 719 See 62 
Guantanamo ... 400 San Jose ......2,915 
Guatemala City.2,382 San Juan ......3,956 
Guayaquil ..... 280 Santiago ....... 617 
Havana ........ 7,460 Stockholm ..... 300 
Kingston ...... 1,250 Tampico ....... 500 
SE aaa | | Prrrrrrr re 20 
Manzanillo ..... 832 Tumaco ....... 75 
Mayaguez ..... 260 Vera Cruz ..... 750 
Panama City... 750 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 25,714 bus rye exported to Rot- 
terdam, 970 sacks malt to Tampico and 
1,820 bags corn flour to Kobe. 

Domestic rice market was moderately 
active, with little change in price. The 
export call continued good. ‘The follow- 
ing figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 8........ 486,802 816,798 

Same. period, 1927 ........ 595,288 930,574 
Sales— 

Season to March 8 ....... 39,800 263,429 

Same period, 1927 ........ 75,548 374,078 


NOTES 


Mr. Cannon, of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, visited New Orleans last 
week. 


Jacob Wambsgans, of the L. & N. 
Bakery, Biloxi, Miss., spent several days 
in New Orleans last week calling on his 
friends. 


John Ferry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., is understood to be in a serious 
condition in a hospital at Baton Rouge 
as the result of an automobile accident 
on the New Orleans-Baton Rouge high- 
way. 


The New Orleans Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, at its recent meeting, decided 
to invite the Southeastern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation to conduct its next convention at 
New Orleans. The association will hold 
its annual dinner-dance on March 19 at 
Kolb’s Restaurant. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the food show sponsored by the Louisi- 
ana Retail Grocers’ Association, March 
15-21. The National Biscuit Co., the 
Louisiana Baking Co., and the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., are among the 30 
concerns which have contracted for space 
thus far. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 
















TORONTO 


A few of the larger bakers appear not 
to have entered into contracts for long- 
term delivery of spring wheat flour at 
the time when others were doing this 
about a fortnight ago. They are, there- 
fore, still watching the market and hop- 
ing for a break. In a general way the 
amount of flour represented by recent 
bakers’ contracts was larger than usual, 
which shows that the baking business is 
not suffering from any shrinkage. Mixed 
car trade in springs is quiet, and would 
be more so if it were not that there is 
an insistent demand for millfeed and 
dealers have to buy so much flour in 
order to get the feed they want. Prices 
have not changed. Quotations, March 10: 


March 10 March 3 
Tee WOOO isc sceécnccees $7.80 $7.80 
PE Gwe ce svecetceeseues 7.55 7.55 
MORNE WACOM .6cccccccces 7.20 7.20 
Bxport patent ......cccece 7.00 7.00 
Prat CIOME .ccccccccccecee 6.10 6.10 
Graham flour .......e.e6- 6.50 6.50 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.50 6.50 
All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 
Ontario Winters.—Ontario winter 


wheat flour is dull. Mills have plenty 
to offer, but buyers are well stocked and 
not interested at the moment. Country 
mills are mostly operating, but none of 
them on full time. Perhaps 60 per cent 
would represent the percentage of op- 
eration for this class of mills, and most 
of the business being obtained is for do- 
mestic account. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, March 10: soft winter wheat 
90 per cent patents $5.35 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board, for export; $5.40 in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.60, 
Montreal. 

Exporting.—In this department of the 
spring wheat flour trade, quietness still 
reigns. Mills report some business from 
all their regular customers in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent, but they 
could do with a lot more, and prices on 
recent bookings have been extremely 
close to cost. Most mills are making 
their quotations as low as possible in 
order to keep brands on the market un- 
til there is another buying movement. 
With the week end drop in the wheat 
market, lower quotations were expected, 
but on March 10 mills were asking 
around 36s 6d per 280 lbs for export 
patents to London or Glasgow, in 140-lb 
jutes, c.i.f.. March or April seaboard 
loading. Usually, London gets 3d under 
the Glasgow price to balance the dif- 
ference in ocean freights. 

Ontario winters are being sold in lim- 
ited quantities for export. The inquiry 
is for extra good brands of 90 per cent 
patents, but buyers’ bids are generally 
too low for effective trading. Evidently 
the markets that usually get their sup- 
plies of this class of flour from Ontario 
mills are finding substitutes from other 
sources at cheaper prices. In the mean- 
time the Ontario wheat pool is holding 
a good deal of wheat that mills would be 
glad to grind for export if they could 
get it on a competitive basis. Prices 
show little or no change from last week. 
Buyers are offering 36s@36s 6d per 280 
Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London or 
Glasgow, March of*April seaboard, with 
mills asking about 6d over that basis. 


NOTES 


R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
visited Toronto on March 7. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., who was 
at one time superintendent of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., spent 
last week in Toronto. 

W. R. Clarke, who has been acting as 
special representative of the Maple af 
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St. Lawrence Waterways 


Toronto, Ont.—Some lake shipping interests in Canada have expressed 
the opinion that the proposed deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway to 
admit ocean-going vessels into the Great Lakes would not make any ma- 
terial reduction in freight rates on grain to transatlantic markets, and that 
this proposal has nothing of an economic interest of that sort in it to war- 
rant the tremendous expenditure that would be involved. 

On the power aspect of the St. Lawrence proposition there is a good 
deal more encouragement to be found in current discussions by Canadians. 
In the House of Commons it has been freely declared by some speakers that 
this project should be sympathetically dealt with, and this is also true of 
some of the leading newspapers of the country. On the other hand, there 
is a lot of opposition from influential sources, and it is highly doubtful if 
Canada will commit herself to the proposed St. Lawrence improvements 


now or in the measurable future, 


AC 
Complaints About Mixing 


Toronto, Ont.—Recent debates in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
have covered a number of subjects of interest to millers. For instance, in 
the budget debate reference was made to an alleged degradation of Cana- 
dian wheat grades in the course of moving this year’s crop. These reports 
suggest that inspection out of Fort William has been too lenient, and that 
mixing operations there have resulted in very close skinning of grades. Of 
course, mixing is allowable and, indeed, when carried on in a legitimate 
manner, has the effect of standardizing Canadian spring wheat grades in the 
final inspection at Fort William. With a-crop such as that of this year it 
might be easy for excessive mixing to show in the milling quality of the wheat. 


CWIICWICNW ICI OW IOCO™W 


Milling Co., Ltd., in London, Eng., has 
returned to Canada and intends to re- 
main in this country. 


George Kelly, president of Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and me- 
chanical superintendent of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., called at 
this office on March 8. 


The dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued its yearly estimate of the value 
of Canadian farm lands. The average 
for all Canada in 1927 is $38 per acre, 
compared with $37 in 1926. 


James A. Richardson, president of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., has been elected a director 
of the National Trust Co., Ltd. He also 


is a director of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 


On Feb. 24 there were 1,695,619 bus 
United States wheat in store in Canada, 
compared with 473,477 on the corre- 
sponding date of last year. The amount 
of oats in store was 479,551 bus, as 
against 217,887, and barley 8,707, com- 
pared with 78,166. ; 

The Ontario farmers’ winter wheat 
pool distributed $300,000 among its mem- 
bers last week as an interim dividend 
for the current crop year. This amounts 
to 15c bu, and brings the total paid to 
date to $1.16 bu. There will be another 
cash distribution after the close of the 
pool year on June 1. 
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The Canadian Wheat Grower and the 
Export Market 
By Andrew Law 


From an Address Delivered in Glasgow Before the Canadian Farmers’ Expedition 
Which Recently Toured Parts of Europe and the United Kingdom 


tion of the United States was little 
more than the population of Can- 
ada today, but since then it has increased 
tenfold. Is there any reason why the 
population of Canada should not within 
a century increase at least fivefold? 
What a stupendous thing it is, when one 
thinks of it, that the United States and 
Canada, added together, have more than 
doubled the area of the whole of Europe, 
excluding Russia, and that within that 
area there is every range of climate, 
from the arctic to the subtropical. Those 
two giant communities speak the same 
language, have the same democratic tra- 
ditions, and are common inheritors of 
the British civilization in which both had 
their origin. What a lesson it is to the 
nations of Europe that no gun points 
across the 3,000-mile frontier from either 
side, that the great lakes lying between 
the two states are not disfigured by any 
hostile warship, that no submarine lurks 
in their depths, but that only a great, 
peaceful commerce is carried on there. 
Yes! You Canadians possess a great 
land, and you are making the mast of 
it. Every civilization, however, can only 
in the end endure if its basic jndystry of 


Ove hundred years ago the popula- 





agriculture is sedulously developed. 
That is what you are busy doing, and it 
is all to the good that you have made an 
extended trip over here, because there 
is something to be learned even in old 
Europe. 

You in western Canada have the out- 
standing advantage over the rest of the 
world that you produce a type of wheat 
in which, for the time being, you have 
almost a monopoly. Your strong gluti- 
nous type of wheat is almost essential to 
the production of the loaf of bread to 
which we have been used. I use the 
term “for the time being” deliberately. 
Russia, which produced a spring wheat 
which closely simulated your spring 
wheat, and a winter wheat which came 
closely behind it, is out of the field as a 
competitor. In the years before the war, 
Russia was frequently the largest ex- 
porter of wheat in the world. In the 
crop year 1909-10, Russian exports ran 
to 222,400,000 bus. In 1927 Russian ex- 
ports were 49,600,000 bus, but during 
several years after the close of the war 
she was a large importer of flour. Rus- 
sia had a succession of famines, as they 
called them. One of them was a natural 
calamity; the other alleged famines were 
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simply the result of misgovernment. But 
those conditions. will pass. The black 
soil of southern Russia remains. In 
course of time Russia will come back 
into the world’s market as an exporter 
of wheat, and Canada, America and Aus- 
tralia will feel this first in the Mediterra- 
nean countries, where they have taken 
the place long occupied by Russia as a 
source of wheat supplies. That Russia 
will ever ship as much as she did in pre- 
war years is hardly to be expected. The 
people will use more wheat and probably 
less rye, for that is the natural tendency. 
But it must be kept in view that not a 
single country in Europe, outside of 
Russia, is self-sustaining in the matter 
of bread supplies, so that there will be 
plenty of room for all that Canada can 
send, for many years. In the meantime, 
may I say that in my judgment the de- 
fection of Russia, Europe’s great reser- 
voir of raw material, making Europe 
more dependent on the continents of 
North and South America and on Aus- 
tralia than ever before, is one of the 
main causes of the abounding prosperity 
which both American continents are at 
present enjoying. For you in Canada 
the lesson is clear. The development of 
your agricultural resources, and the cul- 
tivation of the great markets of Europe 
and of eastern Asia, will be for you the 
basis of a prosperity greater than you 
have ever yet seen. 

I would like here to touch on another 
point. I know you have been advised, 
and very competently advised, by millers 
on this side of the Atlantic, as to the 
types of wheat they would like you to 
produce. It would be superfluous for 
me to touch on that, but I would like to 
say a word on behalf of the Canadian 
milling industry. I notice that the 
spokesman of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association told you that 30 per cent of 
Canadian wheat was used in the blend 
of flour which the English millers sell. 
Accepting that as fact, 70 per cent of 
the blend is of other wheats. The 30 
per cent of Canadian wheat raises the 
quality of the flour, but while raising it 
it disappears in the blend. The Cana- 
dian millers ship flour made entirely 
from Canadian spring wheat, and the 
brands of the leading millers are well 
known, are a guaranty of quality, and 
at the same time an advertisement for 
Canadian wheat. It is quite right that 
you should do the best you can for the 
people who buy and grind your wheat on 
this side of the Atlantic, but don’t forget 
that those who grind it on your side of 
the Atlantic are a powerful ultimate in- 
fluence in holding up the reputation of 
your wheat, and as a consequence its 
price, so while you give the millers on 
this side of the Atlantic fair play,—and 
they are entitled to it,—don’t forget that 
those on your side of the Atlantic are 
also entitled to fair play, and please 
don’t let them down, lest you let your- 
selves down at the same time. 


AW 
MONTREAL 


Activity is lacking in spring wheat 
flour. For some time deliveries have 
been limited to balances due on last 
fall’s contracts, or to smal) quantities 
bought for immediate cJnsumption. 
Dealers, bakers and jobbers do not seem 
to be anxious to make any purchases for 
future delivery, and appear to lack con- 
fidence in the continuance of the present 
strength of wheat. : 

Reports are that mills are getting 
fair-sized export orders. Inquiries are 
more numerous, importers appearing 
slightly more interested. 

Quotations, domestic market, March 
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9: first patent $7.80 bbl, patent $7.55, 
second patent $7.20, and export patent 
§7, jutes, net cash, on track, Montreal 
rate points. 

Winter wheat flour prices continue un- 
changed, and business is reported as fair. 
Stocks are normal. Quotations continue 
on the basis of $5.90@6 bbl, secondhand 

utes, net cash, ex-track; on small de- 
cies, millers are getting 40@50c more. 
Cw wD 


WINNIPEG 


Notwithstanding the fact that this 
market has been totally without feature 
for several months, mills for the most 
part are booking sufficient business to 
keep them operating at least at a fair 
percentage of their capacity. Sales last 
week did not show a large aggregate, 
and were for domestic consumption. A 
few of the larger mills have taken a 
little export business recently, but this 
branch of the trade is quiet. Prices are 
unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 10, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

NOTES 

Marketings by farmers at country 
points in the three prairie provinces still 
are averaging well over 500,000 bus daily. 

Cc. B. Frost, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was away on a short 
business trip to northern Manitoba last 
week, 

Norman P. Lambert, local manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has returned from a visit to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Will Hill, well-known mill machinery 
expert of Vancouver, is in Winnipeg, 
and will leave shortly for an extended 
trip in eastern Canada. 

It is estimated by trade authorities at 
Winnipeg that Canadian farmers now 
have marketed approximately 344,000,000 
bus of this season’s wheat crop. Daily 
deliveries are estimated at 500,000 bus. 


C. H. Burnell, president of the Mani- 
toba Wheat Pool, who, with Thomas 
Wood, president of the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, has been giving a series of 
addresses at agricultural points in the 
province, returned to the city last week. 


Andrew Kelly, former president and a 
director of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who has been 
ill for some time in a hospital in Los 
Angeles, Cal., has sufficiently recovered 
to leave the institution, and is making a 
satisfactory convalescence. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly are expected home next month. 


The first party of immigrant settlers 
for the present season arrived in Winni- 
peg last week, and have been allocated 
to various parts of the West. It is 
rather surprising to note that a number 
of the party were bound for the Peace 
River district. This northern country 
recently has shown great development, 
and it is predicted that before long it 
will hold first place for agricultural pro- 
duction. 

A local trade report estimates wheat 
marketings for the period from Aug. 1 
to March 8 at 352,481,000 bus, or ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 more than had 
been delivered at country points in the 
same period last year. It is pointed out 
that either the government estimate was 
far below the actual volume of the crop 
harvested in the West, or reserves held 
by farmers now must be very small. 
The trade here believes the estimate to 
have been low. 

J. Milton George, Deloraine, Man., one 
of the party of western Canadian agri- 
culturists who made the recent two 
months’ tour of Great Britain and Den- 
mark, states that in his opinion the 
investigation of the markets of Great 
Britain and the discovery of their needs 
from Canada, which was the purpose of 
the trip, will prove of the greatest 
value to this country. He also is of the 
opinion that the tour will prove a stimu- 
lus to immigration. 


G. Rock. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Delhi Mills, Delhi, Ont. 


HE Delhi Mills, consisting of a saw mill, shingle mill, grist mill, and woolen 


and cotton mill, were built by Jacob Sovereen in the sixties. 


He was the 


son of Henry Sovereen, one of the early settlers in the vicinity of Delhi, or 


Fredericksburg, as it was then called. 


In March, 1874, Richard Quance, of 


Binbrook, and his son, Peter Quance, purchased the mills, and the latter op- 


erated them thenceforth. 
stalled stones for grinding flour. 


He built a new brick mill in 1881, in which he in- 
Rolls were installed two years later. In 


1891 Robert Quance, a brother of Peter Quance, and who owned a lumber mill 
at Croton, formed a partnership with Peter Quance under the name of Quance 


Bros. 


They moved the mills from Croton to Delhi, and went extensively into lum- 
bering, Robert Quance taking charge of the lumbering department and Peter 


Quance continuing in charge of the grain, flour and feed. 


The business rapid- 


ly developed, and in 1899 a large addition was built to the flour mill and a 
more modern system of grinding and bolting the flour was installed. Again, 
in 1914, the mill was enlarged, installing a separate rye and buckwheat mill. 
This partnership continued in force until 1916 thereafter, Robert Quance 
retaining control and ownership of the lumber department and Peter Quance the 


grain department. 


Peter Quance also retained the name of Quance Bros., and 


formed a closed corporation joint stock company under that name, and they 
have since developed the mill, and now have an up-to-date plant with a daily 
capacity of 150 bbls wheat flour, 150 bbls buckwheat flour, and 75 bbls rye flour. 


They also have capacity to handle about 15 tons of feed. 
His son, George E. Quance, now is president and manager of the 


in 1922. 


Peter Quance died 


business, assisted by his brother, R. A. Quance, vice president and secretary- 


treasurer. 


W. A. Gorpon. 
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Better Seed Wheat Campaign in Alberta 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


CAMPAIGN is under way in Al- 
A berta to stress the importance of 

better and cleaner seed wheat and 
the selection of the best milling varieties 
for farmers throughout the province. 
Sponsored by the provincial seed board 
and the Alberta Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion, this campaign is being promoted 
with the co-operation of the farmers’ or- 
ganizations, federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, service clubs, boards of trade, 
newspapers, and other agencies, all to 
the end that wheat growers may be im- 
pressed with the necessity of taking 
greater care if the high standard of 
western Canadian grain is to be main- 
tained. Meetings will be held in many 
farming communities, and a special Good 
Seed Week has been arranged for. 

As a preliminary to this effort, and 
largely incentive to it, Major H. G. L. 
Strange, president of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association and himself an Al- 
berta farmer, has done some effective 
work in sounding a note of warning. He 
has called attention to the fact that Brit- 
ish millers are now using only 25 per 
cent of Canadian wheat, whereas in 1923 
they used 75 per cent, and the reason is 
that the quality of this wheat has been 
lowered during the past few years. Con- 
sequently, poorer prices have been se- 
cured in the world market, and in this 
way Alberta, as well as the other wheat 
producing provinces, is losing. 

For this condition the farmers have 
themselves largely to blame, it is pointed 
out by Major Strange. They are, for in- 
stance, growing and trying to market va- 
rieties of wheat that are unsalable in 
England, and so long as that continues 
the English market will be less recep- 
tive and profitable than it well might be. 
A case in point is Garnet wheat, one of 
the newer varieties that has come quick- 
ly into favor, mainly because it matures 
in from eight to ten days’ shorter time 
than standard Marquis. But Major 


Strange is telling the farmers that it is 
a mistake to try to force this wheat upon 
the market in England, because it makes 
a flour somewhat yellow in color and 
British working men, whom millers must 
have in mind ‘as their ultimate custom- 
ers, demand a pure white flour. 

There is no wheat now being grown in 
western Canada, in the opinion of the 
seed growers’ president, that compares 
with Marquis for general use, and No. 1 
northern of that variety is always in de- 
mand in any market. No one should 
grow Garnet, he thinks, who can suc- 
cessfully grow Marquis, and while he 
acknowledges the excellence of such oth- 
er varieties as Ruby and Red Fife, they 
are suited to more restricted areas and 
growing conditions than Marquis, which 
he pronounces without hesitation to be 
the standard for general culture pur- 
poses. If the principle were adopted of 
a particular community growing the va- 
riety for which it is best adapted,—which 
in some cases might be one of the earlier, 
later, or lighter yield grades,—much bet- 
ter results would be obtained than 
through the present method of many va- 
rieties in a single locality, with inevitable 
mixing and degradation of quality at the 
elevators. 

Dr. Robert Newton, of the University 
of Alberta school of agriculture, testi- 
fies to the same effect. He says that Al- 
berta’s high reputation for quality wheat 
is being endangered by too many varie- 
ties and the mixture of low protein con- 
tent grades with the good seed. It is 
not a case of exhaustion of the soil, but 
entirely of seed selection, cultural meth- 
ods, and cleaning of grain. 

According to Major Strange, dirty 
crops and low protein mixtures are cost- 
ing Alberta farmers a lot of money. 
They are losing more than $5,000,000 
every year through smut in their wheat, 
and this is entirely preventable. By way 
of warning, he points to what has al- 
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ready happened in Manitoba, where in- 
sufficient attention to the good seed ques- 
tion in years gone by and carelessness 
about noxious weeds have resulted in the 
impoverishment of thousands of farms 
and the abandonment of many, and also 
in giving the famous Red River Valley 
a record for the lowest protein content 
of wheat in all the Canadian West. 

Low yield per acre goes with the low 
protein, and to prove this point crop 
charts are being used in the present edu- 
cational campaign, showing that the av- 
erage in Manitoba for the last few years 
has been 10 to 15 bus per acre and in 
Alberta 25 to 35. The low protein wave 
is moving west, it is claimed, and while 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have not yet 
greatly suffered from it, there is good 
reason for guarding against it while 
there is yet time. Alberta has the ad- 
vantage thus far, but it can be held only 
with care and vigilance. 

In this connection an appeal is being 
made to the dominion government au- 
thorities. The minister of agriculture 
will be asked to refuse a license to any 
variety of wheat that is proven inferior, 
and also to withdraw any licenses to such 
varieties that have already been given. 
The dominion seed branch has been car- 
rying on a survey of the seed used 
throughout the West, and it has found 
during the past three years that the av- 
erage in Alberta has graded low. The 
law governing licenses applies only to 
growers offering seed for sale, and in 
the hope of raising the average it is now 
desired that the dominion seed act be 
revised and amended, and that no new 
wheat that will be a detriment to the 
country be licensed. 

That there is need of taking the case 
thus to Ottawa is indicated by the fact 
that new varieties are even now being 
experimented with by the dominion seed 
experts. Reward wheat is one of these 
new strains, already much in demand. 
It is expected that upward of 1,000 acres 
of Reward will be seeded this spring, 
and a report on its performance will be 
made by the dominion cerealist next win- 
ter. For districts to which it is suited, 
it is said to promise well, but caution in 
regard to it is advised until it has been 
under actual farm test for at least two 
or three years. In the meantime the 
leaders in the good seed campaign in Al- 
berta are skeptical about it, and would 
be better pleased if a halt were called in 
the development of new varieties. Stick 
to Marquis as the standard wheat crop 
of the West, with Red Fife and Ruby 
where conditions permit, and the net re- 
sults will be better, they say. 

Millers and milling journals are being 
quoted in support of this effort to arouse 
public opinion on the seed question in Al- 
berta, and emphasis is being laid on the 
fact that it isn’t good business to grow 
any grade of wheat that will not satisfy 
the flour trade. Self-apparent as that 
fact would seem to be, it has _ been 
strangely overlooked in some quarters. 

Much of the criticism of the wheat 
grading system results from the multi- 
plicity of varieties and consequent 
grades, The good seed campaigners 
would have a simplification of grading, 
too, but they point out that that natural- 
ly would come with a reduction in varie- 
ties. At present, they say, there are 450 
separate grades of wheat in the Cana- 
dian West, but it would not be neces- 
sary to have any such number if the 
grain seeded by farmers were cut down 
to a few standard varieties of unques- 
tioned milling value. 


ow wD 
AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS 
MeLsourneE, Vicrorta. — Since the 


opening of the shipping season on Dec. 
1 the movements of breadstuffs oversea 
from Australia have been fairly steady, 
but comparatively light. So far as flour 
is concerned, one of the obstacles in the 
way of increased business has been the 
fact that the prices offered by buyers 
have been about 10s ton below those con- 
sidered by the millers to be satisfactory. 
Thus far Western Australia has shipped 
3,849,000 bus wheat and 4,645 tons flour. 
Victoria’s outgoings have consisted of 
198,361 bus wheat and 12,252 tons flour. 
New South Wales has sent 122,809 bus 
wheat and 8,456 tons flour, and South 
Australia has shipped 1,577,344 bus wheat 
and 7,238 tons flour. 
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SUNDAY BAKING AND 
TRADING IN ENGLAND 


Bakers Ask That New Laws Be Passed to 
Limit Sales of Bread on 
Sundays 


Lonvon, Enc.—Sunday trading is for- 
bidden by act of Parliament, although 
the law is ancient and has not been en- 
forced for many years. Accordingly, it 
gradually is becoming more general and 
has reached such serious proportions of 
recent years that the bread and grocery 
trades, which are largely concerned, are 
asking for legislation to regulate trading 
on this day. In the poorer districts of 
London and other large towns, street 
markets are regularly held on Sunday 
mornings. Stalls are set up along the 
roadway, and every kind of commodity 
is offered for sale at very cheap prices. 
It is usual for the artisan classes to pur- 
chase their clothes, boots and household 
goods from these stalls. To compete 
with these hucksters, the shops along 
these streets have to take down their 
shutters and open their doors, and so a 
seventh day of trading is introduced, 
sometimes very much against the desire 
of the shopkeepers. Bakers and grocers 
in better localities are following this 
trend, and some of the largest firms in 
London are distributing bread from door 
to door on Sundays. At a recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers, 
a report was submitted by its parlia- 
mentary committee on the subject, which 
was as follows: 

“Sunday baking and trading have been 
the cause of much concern to members 
in various parts of the country, and par- 
ticularly in London. The manufacture 
and sale of bakery goods has increased 
to a very serious extent within the past 
few years. At one time this trade was 
confined to the Jewish section of the 
community, and to the early morning 
hours. It has spread to the ordinary 
huckster and retail dairy shop supplied 
by the large wholesale bread factories. 
All classes of distributors are affected, 
and it may be said that many of them 
are anxious as to the future. There are 
several acts of Parliament of ancient 
date on the statute book, prohibiting 
Sunday trading, but they are now obso- 
lete. Various proposals have been con- 
sidered and bills drafted, but up to the 
present it has been difficult to devise 
legislation sufficiently acceptable to all 
parties so that the government would be 
warranted in granting time for its dis- 
cussion. The latest proposal deals with 
the problem by way of local option. The 
first clause of a bill which has been 
drafted prohibits the serving of custom- 
ers on Sunday; the second exempts such 
shops as those engaged in supplying re- 
freshments, motor accessories, newspa- 
pers and medicine; the third permits lo- 
cal authorities to exempt certain classes 
of shops during specified hours. In the 
list referred to, the baker is included and 
the hours specified as 8 a.m. to 10 a.m., 
and sugar and flourgonfectioners from 
8 a.m. to 10 a.m., and 6 p.m. to 8 p.m.” 

Some of the members argued that it 
was inexpedient to attempt to legalize 
an offense against the present law and, 
instead, a protest should be made against 
the lax administration of the law. They 
desired the total abolition of Sunday 
trading and baking, otherwise it would 
mean that many would have to do Sun- 
day baking in self-defense. However, a 
breach of the law, as it stands at pres- 
ent, only entails a fine of 5s, and those 
who wanted to trade on Sunday would 


pay their 5s and carry on. This was 
found unsatisfactory, and new legisla- 
tion was deemed necessary. The pro- 
posals set forth in the parliamentary 
committee’s report accordingly were ac- 
cepted. 
2 2) 

ASK THAT CO-OPERATIVES BE TAXED 

Lonpon, Enc.—The vexed question of 
the nontaxation of co-operative societies 
again came up for discussion at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners 
and Caterers. The fact that the co- 
operative societies are exempt from in- 
come tax is regarded as most unfair by 
other traders, who have to face their 
competition and at the same time pay an 
income tax. The government has been 
approached repeatedly on the subject, 
but takes no action. The bakers’ asso- 
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ciation, therefore, has petitioned the gov- 
ernment, asking that at least the undis- 
tributed reserves of the co-operative so- 
cieties shall be taxed, and that full in- 
vestigations shall be made for the pur- 
pose of devising a scheme in which taxes 
would be paid in proportion to the vol- 
ume of trade. 
2. 2 2) 

HAMBURG TELEPHONES CHICAGO 

Hampurc, Germany.— The Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, talked the other day 
with its Hamburg representatives, the 
Seehandels Aktiengesellschaft, over the 
telephone. This was the first Chicago- 
Hamburg call. The Uhlmann company 
first gave a general report of the wheat, 
rye and corn markets, after which busi- 
ness was concluded for 250,000 bus wheat 
and rye, and 600,000 lbs lard. Every 
word was clearly heard on both sides. 


CNIS UII ONION JIICNUION 


Steady Rise Is Noted in Swedish Wheat 
Flour Consumption 


HE modern tendency of the south- 

ern Swedish milling industry has 

been toward concentration, and flour 
production is now in the hands of a 
relatively small number of large plants, 
the Department of Commerce has been 
advised. This process of centralization 
is a result of the substitution of steam 
and electricity as power in place of wind 
and water, and to a constant increase in 
the use of white flour, the manufacture 
of which demands the employment of 
more complicated machinery in lieu of 
the primitive methods of the earlier mill- 
ers. 

The per capita consumption of wheat 
flour has steadily risen during the past 
20 years, the report says, while rye con- 
sumption has remained practically sta- 
tionary. Most of the larger mills have 
been erected at seaports in the grain 
producing areas of Scania, where there 
is a plentiful supply of domestic grain, 
and importations of foreign grains can 
be economically handled. Domestic pro- 
duction of wheat has not kept pace with 
the growth of population and the can- 
sumption of wheat flour, and it has also 
been found that an improved flour re- 


sults from the addition of foreign hard 
wheats to the native stocks. While in 
normal years, the Swedish rye crop is 
sufficient to meet domestic demands, even 
recent record harvests do not suffice to 
cover the wheat demands. and, as a rule, 
about half the wheat consumed is im- 
ported. 

The establishment of large milling 
plants has resulted in a reduction of the 
number of Scanian mills in operation 
by about 100, but with a greatly ‘in- 
creased flour production. About nine 
tenths of the flour produced is made in 
seven of the largest mills, which employ 
525 workers. Had it not been for the 
initiative shown by the larger mills in 
producing a flour of approximately the 
same quality as the so-called “American 
type,” it seems certain that the annual 
importation would have been much in- 
creased, as the taste of the public for 
a porous, light bread, made it necessary 
for bakers to have stronger flour than 
that previously produced. 

The storage facilities suitable for the 
accommodation of foreign grain are to a 
large extent in the hands of millowners, 
as there are no other adequate private 











HE plant of the Aktiebolaget Malmé Stora Valskvarn, one of the 
largest mills of Sweden, is situated at the port of Malmé. Most of the 
imported wheat is brought from the United States, Canada and Argentina 
by direct steamers. The plant, now thoroughly modern, was built in 1881. 
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or public grain elevators at the seaports, 
A well-informed local grain agent states 
that, in the absence of practical storage 
facilities, it is a mistake for foreign ex- 
porters to send grain to agents in this 
district before sales have been completed. 

Foreign wheat actually sells on the lo- 
cal market for about 20c bu more than 
the domestic variety. Western Manitoba 
wheat is said to be the kind generally 
preferred. However, owing to the varia- 
tions in quality which take place in world 
harvests from year to year, wheat from 
other localities, such as western America, 
Argentina, etc., is often in great demand, 
according to the results of analyses of 
gluten content. The American harvest is 
also available at a more propitious time 
than the Canadian, as flour shipments 
from the southern Swedish mills to 
northern Sweden are made principally 
by boat, and if too long delayed, the dan- 
ger of the closing of the northern har- 
bors by ice must be taken into account. 

Payment usually is made by net cash 
against documents, with check on New 
York. The agent, as a rule, carries out 
all negotiations between the buyer and 
the seller by cable, until the business 
is effected, when contracts are exchanged. 
The commission to the agent is generally 
from % to 1 per cent. Should he re- 
ceive only 4%, the seller commonly pays 
Ye, or the whole of his expenses for 
cables. 

‘2 2 2) 


BERLIN MILLS CONSIDER 
MERGER PROPOSITION 


Hamesvurc, Germany.—For some time, 
negotiations for the formation of a Ber- 
lin milling combine have been pending. 
It is explained that these negotiations 
were only preliminary, and it may be a 
considerable time before they can be car- 
ried out. 

A combine such as formerly existed 
between the Berliner Miihlenvereinigung 
A-G, Berliner Victoriamiihle, the Hum- 
boldt Miihle, the Berliner Dampfmiihle 
and the Weizenmiihle Karl Salomon, is 
not contemplated. Any co-operation be- 
tween these concerns will be on a quite 
different basis. Even if the present ne- 
gotiations are concluded successfully, 4 
number of important mills will remain 
outside the merger, such as the Schiitt 
Miihle (affiliated to the Kampfmeyer 
concern), the Hermann Miihle, the Neu- 
kéllner Miihle (a smaller mill) and the 
Oranienburger Miihle. 

Moreover, in 1927 a new mill was add- 
ed to those already existing, the Ber- 
liner Getreidemiihlen A-G., established 
by B. Schwarz. This mill contains mod- 
ern equipment and has a daily capacity 
of 150 tons rye. It also operates a small 
wheat plant, and is considered a new 
competitor the importance of which 
should not be underrated. For the rest 
it should be borne in mind that the flour 
supply of greater Berlin is not covered 
by the Berlin mills only. There are 4 
number of provincial ones that obtain @ 
regular share in the flour supply of 
Berlin. 


2 2 2) 


Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, showing country of 
origin: 

o— Week ending—— 


From— Feb. 17 Feb. 10 Feb. 18 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
P| eee 7,050 3,200 3,250 
eee 1,350 eee vee 
Canada—Atlantic 15,800 ese - 
| ear 1,000 wd6 500 
EE Sin xc'8s-t he bod 1,050 7,162 3,200 
Argentina ........... 12 1,975 sia 
ee 2,060 875 125 
ee 400 5,176 1,185 
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BREAD COMPETITION 
ARRANGED IN LONDON 


ow 
London Flour Trade Association Announces 
Baking Competition for Users of Cana- 
dian and Australian Flours 


Lonpon, Ene.—The sixth London bak- 
ing trade exhibition, organized and con- 
ducted by the London Master Bakers’ 
and Confectioners’ Protection Society, 
will be held this year, March 20-22, at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, and the London Flour Trade 
Association again is instituting bread 
competitions that will demonstrate the 
great advantages that may be obtained 
in the way of flavor, yield and color 
by the use of imported flours, either 
alone or in a blend. It is unfortunate 


that flour made from English wheats is , 


not included in the classes for the blend- 
ed flours, but owing to the climatic con- 
ditions in England at harvest time this 
crop season, the quality of English wheat 
flours is below normal, so that it has 
been considered advisable to vary the 
conditions from those of previous years. 

It is understood that Canadian and 
Australian millers are again co-operat- 
ing with the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation, the two former giving the prizes, 
while the latter bear the cost of pub- 
licity, advertising, etc. 

The three competitions are as follows: 

(a) For the best two commercial 
loaves made entirely from Manitoba 
flour milled in Canada. 

(b) For the best two commercial 
loaves made entirely from Australian 
flour milled in Australia. 

(c) For the best two commercial 
loaves made entirely from any blend of 
Canadian flour milled in Canada, and 
Australian flour milled in Australia. 

The prizes given for each competition: 

First prize £15 15s, and £1 Is to the 
foreman. 

Second prize £8 8s, and £1 to the 
foreman. 

Third prize £4 4s, and £1 Is to the 
foreman, and a further 10 consolation 
prizes of £1 1s each, while in addition 
gold, silver, and bronze medals, and 
diplomas, will be awarded in each class. 

Owing to the desire on the part of the 
London Flour Trade Association to give 
as wide an interest in the competitions 
as possible, it has been decided that pre- 
vious winners are not eligible to compete. 

It is the earnest desire of the pro- 
moters that these competitions may help 
materially to give an added interest to 
the use of both Australian and Canadian 
flours, and inspire appreciation of their 
value. 
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GERMAN IMPORTS OF RYE 
EXPECTED TO BE HEAVY 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Early this year, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce, the German agricultural coun- 
cil took a census of the stocks of grain 
in the hands of farmers. This showed 
that stocks of all crops in the hands of 
farmers were greater than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, except barley. 
This was especially true in the case of 
wheat, which showed an increase of near- 
ly 14 per cent over last year. 

Consumption of rye had apparently 
been rather heavy, and stocks in the 
hands of farmers were only 2.7 per cent 
higher than on the corresponding day 
last year. This would indicate that im- 
ports of rye probably will continue on 
nearly the same high level as they did 
during the first six months of the pres- 
ent crop year. 


FRENCH CONSUMERS PROTEST 
AGAINST DUTIES ON WHEAT 


Paris, France.—How the duties on 
foreign wheat affect the consumer is 
shown by the almost continually fluctuat- 
ing price of the kilo loaf, the staff of 
life of the laboring element in France. 
A cent or two up or down, with little re- 
gard to the season, resulting at the end 
of the year in a difference of three or 
four cents in the classic loaf, may not 
affect the individual workman’s budget 
very seriously in the final analysis, but in 
the mass it amounts to a tidy sum. 

The industrial worker claims that all 





this profit goes to the farmer, who lives 
a happy, healthful life while the former 
works in the factory or the mine and 
pays the bill. 

The government, to encourage the 
wheat farmer, has not adopted a single 
measure based on increasing the duty on 
foreign wheat, but has withdrawn the 
embargo on the export of wheat. 

The laborer himself may not be com- 
petent to discuss all the pros and cons 
of the question, but he is ably led by his 
delegates of the trades unions, and little 
by little the idea has pretty generally 
penetrated the mass that with these two 
handicaps in his favor and against the 
others, the French farmer is profiting 
beyond his just deserts. 

The thing resolves itself into two ques- 
tions which may be difficult to answer at 
this time, as the general elections are due 
in April and the legislators of the pres- 
ent chambers and those who would be, 
bank largely on the country population. 
Doubtless it was for this reason that it 
was decided that the export of wheat 
would not be dangerous for the country 
and that the recent duty was necessary. 
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BRITISH BAKERS HIT 
BY PURE CREAM ORDER 


Lonnon, Eno.— Bakers throughout 
England and Scotland are finding their 
trade seriously affected by the new de- 
cree which came into force on Jan. 1, 
prohibiting the use of preservatives in 
cream. It is also proving a serious mat- 
ter for the creameries, as it is impos- 
sible to keep the cream fresh for any 
period of time without the addition of 
a certain amount of preservatives. An 
appeal is being made by the dairymen’s 
associations to the government to modify 
the order; meantime, experiments are be- 
ing made in emulsifying cream and also 
in turning back butter and dried milk 
into cream. Through cream going sour, 
bakers have suffered considerable losses 
during the last few weeks when the 
weather has been cool. The only pros- 
pect before them when the weather be- 
comes warmer is to discontinue the use 
of fresh cream in their goods. It is a 
serious problem, and bakers are relying 
on the dairymen to save the situation. 

‘2. 22) 
C. H. G. SHORT VISITS LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene.—C. H. G. Short, man- 
ager of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, arrived in London on Feb. 19, 
leaving later for Glasgow, whence he 
proceeded to Norway. He intended also 
to visit Finland and Denmark in the in- 
terests of his firm. He then expected 
to go to other continental markets in 
order to confer with his firm’s represen- 
tatives, later returning to London. 

He was met on his arrival in London 
by his Holland representatives, M. Joch- 
ems and Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems 
& Luchsinger, Amsterdam, who remained 
here for some days. 





IL DUCE PREACHES THE 
VIRTUES OF RICE 


BENITO MUSSOLINI recently or- 

dained a National Rice Day in 
order, he stated, to bring to the at- 
tention of the public a home product 
of superlative quality which some 
are inclined to ignore for the more 
succulent spaghetti. 

“Why,” said Mussolini, “should 
Italy import several milliards worth 
of wheat from abroad when she 
could supplement it by consuming 
more rice?” Accordingly a decree 
went forth that rice should be eaten 
in every household on Feb. 19. Lec- 
tures on the properties of rice were 
given by professors and women cooks 
all over the country. Parish priests 
were even requisitioned to explain its 
nutritious qualities and cheapness to 
their flocks, and no excuse could 
be put forward by any one for not 
obeying Il Duce’s commands. In 


Rome there was free distribution of 
rice to the poor, and the newspapers 
devoted many columns to recipes for 
the preparation of rice dishes. 
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CHICAGO 


New business still is difficult to obtain. 
Price does not seem to be an important 
factor, as all kinds of quotations are 
available. Some mills seem willing to 
promise anything or accept any bid to 
get new business on their books, but 
despite this, little flour is being booked 
here. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Family trade 
took most of the flour from the North- 
west last week. Grocers and chain stores 
were in the market, taking on spplies 
for 30-day shipment in some instances. 
One round lot was reported booked, but 
most individual sales were in moderate 
amounts. The bakery trade bought 
sparingly. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Business in hard 
winters was much like spring, in that the 
family trade was the principal factor. 
Chain stores were the chief takers, and 
one round lot was reported sold. Other 
factors, especially the bakery trade, 
were practically out of the market. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Soft winters are 
in fair request. Apparently the advanc- 
ing premiums on soft wheat have re- 
sulted in several cake, cracker and pie 
bakers entering the market for near-by 
needs. Sales ranged from 250 to 600 
bbls. It seemed that mills quoting the 
lowest prices got the business last week. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, March 10: spring 
top patent $7@7.80 bbl, standard patent 
$6.70@7.50, first clear $5.60@6.40, sec- 
ond clear $4.20@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.40, 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@7.15, straight $6.30@6.75, first 
clear $5.50@6; soft winter short patent 
$7.20@7.90, standard patent $6.75@7.25, 
straight $6.55@6.90, first clear $5.75@ 
6.10. 

Durum.—Very little business is being 
done in semolinas. In fact some manu- 
facturers are willing to resell part of 
their holdings at prices lower than the 
market, but reports are that very little 
is changing hands. Directions are fairly 
free. On March 10, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 35%4c; No. 3 semolina, 314c; durum 
patent, 342@3%c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

PERPER 6488 .ocsvccccaceses Bee 80 
en be Bg REE TE 30,880 77 
TOGO GOP foe ds 8iseivinccve Bee 92 
Two years @fO .......ece 36,000 90 


NOTES 


C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on March 9. 


C. B. Lott, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, spent most of last week 
at his company’s local offices. 


Earl C. Garrett, of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, stopped in Chicago, March 8, on 
his way home from an eastern trip. 

H. N. Weinstein, New York, treas- 
urer of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, arrived in Chicago on 
March 8 for an extended visit. 

E. C. Andrews, of the Always-A-Head 
Mills, Inc., East St. Louis, was in Chi- 
cago several days last week, conferring 
with S. T. Edwards, engineer, regarding 
a new feed plant. 

Oscar Moore, who recently was made 
sales manager for the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., was in Chicago last week, 
and attended the cake bakers’ meeting 
with his company’s local representative, 
Charles Lantz. 

Clark Keator, sales manager for the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, visited W. S. Johnson & Co. last 


week, en route east. The Johnson com- 
pany handles the account of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co. in this market. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, in charge of 
Grain Futures Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and J. R. Mathewson and 
W. F. Logan, federal grain supervisors 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City, respec- 
tively, spent a few days in Chicago last 
week, 


Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, stopped in Chicago last 
week to visit the trade, on his return 
from a trip to Minneapolis. He also lis- 
tened to the discussion on flour at the 
cake bakers’ conference held here last 
week, 


P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, who 
has been confined to his home for the 
past year, has just renewed his office 
lease in the building at 105 West Mon- 
roe Street, for the twenty-fifth year. 
He is gaining in health, and expects to 
be at his office again in the near future. 


Among local flour men seen at the 
cake bakers’ conference last week were 
W. M. Hommerding, T. W. Brophy, Jr., 
Mr. Epstein, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
W. E. Albright, Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co; John W. Eckhart, John W. 
Eckhart & Co; W. P. Ronan, R. G. 
Lockhart, W. P. Ronan Co; Charles 
Lantz, Sparks Milling Co. 


AAW 
MILWAUKEE 


Any prospects of doing business in 
flour were snuffed out last week with the 
advance in wheat. Interest had been a 
little keener, but it waned again with 
the increasing tide in the cash market. 
The main difficulty seems now to be the 
heavy stocks which large buyers are 
carrying. Shipping directions are very 
slow, and reports were current last week 
of buyers asking for extensions on direc- 
tions. The trade cannot dispose of the 
flour it has on old contracts, and will 
not take more, especially when the mar- 
ket continues to show increasing strength. 
Family trade is fair to good. The week 
closed with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 10: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $6.65@7.55 bbl, 
straight $6.35@7.25, first clear $6.05@ 
6.60, and second clear $4.80@5.35, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Southwestern flour advanced 10@15c 
last week to bring it in still closer prox- 
imity to northwestern. No sales of 
southwestern flour were made in this 
market last week, and for the present 
the mills do not anticipate receiving any 
large orders, on account of the existing 
preference for northwestern flour, due to 
the price situation. Quotations, March 
10: fancy brands hard winter wheat $7.10 
@7.30 bbl, straight $6.85@7.05, and first 
clear $5.65@5.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Roegge Bros., Milwaukee flour and 
feed jobbers, have moved from Thirty- 
first and Galena streets, to 1361 Thirty- 
first. The firm has built a large ware- 
house at the new location. 

The new addition to the L. Teweles 
Seed Co., 152 Hanover Street, Milwau- 
kee, is completed, which gives Milwau- 
kee the largest exclusive seed elevator 
and storage plant in the country. ‘The 
company has a storage capacity of 190,- 
000 square feet for sacks, and space for 
200,000 bus bulk seed, in addition to 
cleaning facilities. Sack storage space 
has been doubled. When the present ex- 
pansion program is entirely completed it 
is estimated that an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $600,000 will have been 
made. 
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NEW YORK 


The local trade last week followed its 
usual custom of dropping out of the 
market on rising prices. The result was 
that even the moderate business that has 
been passing fell off to minimum 
amounts, for although stocks on hand 
were not large, buyers were unwilling 
to replenish them at the higher levels. 

Mills Make Concessions.—In spite of 
the general increase in flour prices fol- 
lowing the rise in wheat, some mills 
which needed business made marked con- 
cessions. ‘These prices were not a true 
indication of value, although both spring 
and hard winter wheat mills were in- 
cluded, and the prices at which the flours 
were sold were usually about 25c below 
general levels. The result was one range 
for sales and another for quotations. 
Millers pressed their representatives for 
business, but consumers in general turned 
a deaf ear to suggestions to buy. 

Millfeed Advance Aids Flour Prices. 
—The advance in millfeed, with prices at 
practically the highest point in the his- 
tory of the trade, made many mills more 
willing to make flour price concessions, 
and the keenness of the consuming de- 
mand and the remarkably firm market 
for millfeed helped hold all flour prices 
within a range that was attractive when 
compared with wheat quotations. 

A further hindrance to business is the 
approaching holiday. Sometimes about 
the middle of February these holidays in 
April are offered as an excuse for not 
buying, but this year they have not been 
mentioned as frequently as usual, pos- 
sibly because the trade no longer con- 
siders it necessary to offer any excuse 
for failure to purchase. 

Market Peculiarities—A considerably 
wider range existed on hard winter 
wheat flour prices than on spring wheat 
flours, resulting in several peculiarities. 
Some offices had exactly the same quo- 
tation on standard patents from each 
section; other offices had a range of $1 
bbl on what was supposedly a single 
grade from the Southwest; high gluten 
flours were divided into two distinct 
groups both on content and price, as 
were hard winters; soft winter straights 
prices covered the widest scope, embrac- 
ing Pacific Coast grades at $6.45@6.75, 
and Pennsylvania flours at $7@7.45. 

Export.—The tendency in the export 
market is to await developments, and 
the little business done in February for 
forward position has fallen off. 

Quotations—Flour prices, March 10, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.75 
@8.10 bbl, standard patents $7.15@7.70, 
clears $6.75@7, high glutens $7.90@8.45 ; 
hard winter short patents $7.10@7.75, 
straights $6.65@7.55 ; soft winter 
straights, $6.45@7.45. 

NOTES 

Joseph Moskowitz, flour jobber, re- 
turned on March 9 from a brief trip to 
Chicago. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co.. 
Minneapolis, spent several days last 
week in the local market. 

Joseph Del Rossi, of the service de- 
partment of the bt anne Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has spending a few 
days at the New York office. 

Harvey Smith, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice, and Hugh W. Brown, division sales 
manager at Buffalo, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
local offices last week. 

The last call is going out for tickets 
for the minstrel show of the New York 
Produce’ Exchange Bowling League. A 
remarkably fine entertainment is prom- 
ised. The show will be held-on March 20 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, and 


tickets at $3 each may be obtained from 
members of the league. 


The business of J. & I. Adikes, gro- 
cers, which was founded in 1855, is being 
continued without interruption in spite 
of the destruction by fire of their ware- 
house in Jamaica, L. I. 


The annual dinner dance of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., was held in the music 
room in the Hotel Biltmore on March 38. 
Ellis C. Baum, head of the cake de- 
partment of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, and a delightful evening 
was spent by the 150 who attended. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending March 
8, 1928, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, showed an unexpected 
jump last week, due to a shipment of 
49,968 bbls to Hamburg and another of 
14,213 to Great Britain. The total was 
98,032 bbls flour and 1,072,662 bus wheat. 


Prices of memberships in the New 
York Produce Exchange advanced last 
week from the $6,900 of the previous 
week to $7,200. On Monday a sale was 
made for a full membership at $7,000, 
followed by one at $7,100 and by three 


at $7,200. Associate memberships sold 
at $4,500. The inquiry for them con- 
tinued good. 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York, Mrs. 
Marshall and Mrs. Ingalls, her sister, 
and William J. Morris, Jr., of the New 
York office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Morris, plan to 
sail March 28 on the Reliance for a 
cruise of about three weeks through the 
West Indies. 

The death of one of the oldest men in 
the flour business occurred on March 8, 
when Daniel Mapes died at his home in 
the Bronx, aged 91. Although Mr. 
Mapes retired about 15 years ago from 
the flour and feed jobbing business, he 
is remembered by miany of the local bro- 
kers. His business was started about 
1805 by his uncle, as a general store, 
when West Farms was a separate village. 

Appendicitis has grown increasingly 
popular among the New York flour 
trade, the latest patients reported hav- 
ing been William H. Clark, of N. T. 
Swezey’s Son & Co., and Fred Shubert, 
of the Bogert Flour Co., Brooklyn. Both 
underwent operations on March 7, and 
have been reported resting comfortably. 
Edward F. Siney, of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., is expected back at his 
desk before long, as his progress toward 
recovery has been rapid. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Richard A. Hoyt, 
vice president and treasurer of the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., the 
guest of Ansel S. Leo; Rodney J. An- 
derson, secretary and sales manager of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., the guest of B. Christoff- 
ers; Fred Burrall, eastern field manager 
for the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Wichita Flour Co. and 
Willis Norton Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


AACE 
BUFFALO 


Buffalo flour mills last week reported 
lighter sales. Shipping directions con- 
tinue very slow, with only spasmodic 
activity. Two out of the eight local mills 
did not operate last week. Stocks in the 
hands of bakers and jobbers are very 
light, and a continuance of hand-to- 
mouth buying is forecast for several 
months. 

Kansas mill representatives are slight- 
ly more optimistic. Their trade last 
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week was more active, and they look for 
a continued improvement. 

Quotations, March 10, cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents $7.70 
@7.75 bbl, standard patents $7.30@7.35 ; 
Kansas short patents $7.70@7.75, second 
patents $7.30@7.35; No. 2 semolina, 41%4c 
lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, March 10: spring 
patents $7.90@7.95, pastry $8.45, and rye 
$7.70, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 255,500 206,682 81 
Previous week .. 255,500 193,666 76 
WORF GRO cccicvecs 238,000 175,744 74 
Two years ago... 238,000 194,109 82 
Three years ago. 238,000 187,926 79 


NOTES 


William J. Heinhold, grain merchant, 
returned last week to the floor of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange after an extend- 
ed trip to Florida and Cuba. 


F. J. Allen, general manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
spent several days in Buffalo last week 
conferring with T. S. Banks, local rep- 
resentative. 

The business offices of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. will be moved on April 1 
from the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing to the seventh floor of the Liberty 
Bank Building. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week was again higher and 
fairly salable in the case of near-by soft 
winter straight, based on what appears 
to be some actual scarcity, but springs 
and hard winters, being plentiful and 
difficult to enthuse or excite, showed lit- 
tle or no improvement as regards either 
price or demand at the close. The high 
position of feed was paraded around a 
good deal, but local flour buyers, seeing 
nothing in “high feed” but a _ bearish 
argument on flour, refused to bite. As 
a matter of fact, after a week of con- 
fusion and nonsense, the leading markets 
of the country—Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City—all closed lower than 
in the week previous. Baltimore, how- 
ever, was the kingpin on wheat if not 
on flour, for on March 10 its No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, brought the 
handsome price of $1.62 bu, or an ‘ad- 
vance of practically 32c from the low 
point on the crop. And this, too, for 
the wheat that generally has few friends 
immediately after harvest! 

Sales were confined chiefly to a few 
cars of standard spring patent at $7.25 
@7.50, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $6.35@6.75, bulk. Spring 
standards were offered all the way from 
$7.20 to $7.75, cotton, with what was 
claimed to be high protein stock obtain- 
able in one instance at $7.35, cotton, 
lake-and-rail shipment. Some of the 
southern mills, being unable to procure 
soft winter wheat, bought flour instead, 
and about 2,500 bbls near-by straight 
were sold in this connection, basis $6.75@ 
6.80, bulk, Baltimore. Another party 
claims to have sold near-by straight lo- 
cally at $6.75, bulk, while a third repu- 
table salesman insists that he on March 9 
sold a round lot of desirable tributary 
straight at $6.45@6.50, in new cottons! 
Evidently somebody either is paying too 
much or selling too cheap. 

Closing prices, March 10, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent 
$7.15@7.40; hard winter short patent 
$7.55@7.80, straight $7.05@7.30; soft 
winter short patent $7.50@7.75, straight 
(near-by) $6.65@6.90. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
1,064 bbls flour destined for export. 


Thomas Johnston, of Thomas Johnston 
& Co., grain and seeds commission, is re- 
covering from an attack of grip. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 86 cars, grading as 
follows: 43 No. 2 northern, 7 No. 4 
northern, 31 sample grade northern, and 
5 No. 3 durum. 

W. R. Sinks, president of James Stew- 
art & Co., grain elevator builders and 
contractors, was on ’change here March 
8 as the guest of John A. Peterson, 


March 14, 1928 


manager of the Western Maryland ele- 
vators. Mr. Sinks soon will sail on a 
business trip to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 

The new officers for the Baltimore 
Flour Club, as agreed on by the nomi- 
nating committee and to be approved 
by the club at its annual meeting on 
March 24, are as follows: president, Wil- 
bur Behymer, local manager Washburn 
Crosby Co; vice president, Christian 
Emmerich Mears, of White & Co; sec- 
retary, Charles Minnigerode, of Minni- 
gerode & Co; treasurer, Stanley G. Erd- 
man, local manager Pillsbury Flour Mills 


C. H. Dorsey. 
oww? 


BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week was slow, 
with pressure to sell and an easier tone 
at the close. Buyers are only meeting 
current requirements, with no disposi- 
tion apparent to purchase ahead. 

Arrivals of flour during the week were 
fairly good, and while local stocks are 
not large, there is sufficient on hand 
remaining unsold to take care of the 
trade for some time. The same condi- 
tions are reported at other New England 
distributing points—a slow trade and 
moderate stocks. 

Buyers have no difficulty, as a rule, in 
purchasing what flour is needed at con- 
cessions from asking prices both on 
springs and hard winters. Mill agents 
are not letting any reasonable bid get 
away, so that the market is in favor of 
the buyer. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, were as follows on March 
10: spring patents, special short $8.50 
@8.60, standard patents $7.50@8.50, first 
clears $6.85@7.80; hard winter patents, 
$6.85@7.90; soft winter patents $7.10@ 
8, straight $6.85@7, clears $6.40@6.90. 


NOTES 

Fred Burrall, field manager of the 
Willis Norton Co., Topeka, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in Boston. 

Harold W. Cameron, bakery salesman, 
is in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $21,- 
469 and no assets. Among creditors are 
Harry Hamilton, secured to the amount 
of $1,800; unsecured creditors, Lord & 
Webster Co., $4,825. 

Harry Hamilton, of Dedham, Mass., 
“dean of the Boston flour trade” and 
for many years a members of the Lord 
& Webster Co., flour receiver and job- 
ber, is to resign from active business on 
April 1, taking a well-earned rest. 

The Hathaway Baking Co. reports for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1927, net earn- 
ings after all charges, depreciation and 
federal taxes of $1,727,566, equivalent, 
after dividends on preferred issues, to 
2lc share on 86,042 shares of common, 
compared with $175,610, or 24¢ share on 
the same basis in 1926. 

Louis W. DePass. 
row”? 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour ruled firm last week, in sym- 
pathy with the upward movement in 
wheat, and prices were generally higher. 
A good export demand developed for 
second clears, but other grades were 
rather quiet. Buyers were reluctant to 
follow the rising views of sellers, and 
business generally was only for imme- 
diate needs. Prices, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 10: spring 
first patent $7.85@8.25, standard patent 
$7.50@7.85, first clear $6.75@7; hard 
winter short patent $7.75@8, straight 
$7.40@7.60; soft winter straight, $6.70@ 
7.40. 

NOTES 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal and the 
Southern Steamship Co., has returned 
from a short vacation spent in Florida. 

The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia was held on 
March 9 at the Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel. There was a large attendance, and 
S. Edward Knighton presided in his 
usual genial manner. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Martin Luther, vice president and man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, E. F. Emmons, manager of 
the milling department of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and Richard A. Hoyt, vice president and 
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treasurer of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn. 

On March 1 the following revised 
charges for grain inspection at this port 
became effective: inspection on cars in- 
bound at export elevator, 80c per car; 
sample, 30c per car; sampling bonded 
grain, 75¢ per 1,000 bus; grain inspected 
out for export, 70c per 1,000 bus; cars 
inspected out of elevator, 80c per car; 
inspection on cars other than at ex- 
port elevator, $1.25 per car, including 
sample; grain inspected afloat, $1.50 per 
1,000 bus domestic, $1 per 1,000 bus ex- 

rt, minimum charge $2; reinspecting 
cars either for domestic or export, 80c 
per car; sampling cars, 30c per car; 
opinion on sample, 50c per car; mixing 
supervision, 60c per 1,000 bus; cleaning 
supervision, 60c per 1,000 bus; drying 
supervision, 75¢ per 1,000 bus, $1.50 per 
1,000 bus salvage grain; seal record and‘ 
examination of cars, 25c per car. 

J. C. Jackson. 
2 2 2) 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business last week was dull. 
Consumers were hard to interest even 
when attractive prices were offered. 
Stocks in the hands of the larger bakers 
are reported ample, while the smaller 
ones are buying on the hand-to-mouth 
basis that has existed for some time. 
The bulk of the business that was done 
went to mills of the Northwest. Kansas 
mill representatives reported business as 
only fair. 

On the whole, flour men do not look 
for any material improvement in busi- 
ness until after the Easter season, Sales 
thus far in March have been rather dis- 
appointing. The price range last week 
between hard winters and springs was 
narrow. Clears were in fair demand, 
with prices slightly higher. Soft winter 
flour was higher, and sold fairly well. 
Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh, March 10: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.25@8, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter 
low protein standard patent $6@6.50, 
clears $6.25@7; soft winter, $6.50@7, 
bulk. 


NOTES 


W. P. Cowell has opened a grain and 
feed warehouse at Kirby, near Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hall- 
er Baking Co., Pittsburgh and Toledo, 
is spending several weeks at Miami, Fla. 


James E. Lucas, aged 87, a wealthy 
retired miller and banker of Shinnston, 
W. Va., died at his home on March 7. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. 


The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held on March 20 at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, at 12:30 p.m. Luncheon will 
precede the business session. 


S. Reed Morningstar and P. B. Spack- 
man, sales manager of the Hagerty Bak- 
ing Co., Philipsburg, Pa., were speakers 
at a recent get-together meeting of the 
sales and production departments of the 
bakery at the Moshannon National Bank 
auditorium. 

C. C. Larus. 
2 2 2) 


VETERAN MILLER DIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—William T. Con- 
nell, 86, of McCoole, Md., died recently 
at his home there. A veteran of the 
Civil War, and for a while detained 
as a prisoner of war in the notorious 
Libby Prison, he was for many years 
active as a miller and farmer in the 
Shenandoah Valley sections of the three 
Potomac states, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia. In addition to farming 
Operations in these states, he operated 
mills at Williamsport, W. Va., for many 
years and later at Virginia points. 


‘2 2 2) 


The elevator and, grain warehouse at 
Haines, Oregon, owned by E. W. Hear- 
ing, burned last week with a total loss 
of between $50,000 and $60,000. The 
building and approximately 12 carloads 
of grain were destroyed. Part of the 
loss was covered by insurance. 
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SEATTLE 


There was a better feeling in the flour 
market last week, most mills reporting 
increased sales of flour in north coast 
markets. A few good ones were made to 
the larger bakers, though business as a 
whole was confined to small lot trade 
and deliveries on former bookings, most 
of the larger buyers still having flour 
contracts to draw on. The strength in 
wheat the middle of last week appears 
to have been the cause of increased buy- 
ing, particularly by speculative bakers 
who book beyond requirements, but later 
declines in wheat arrested further busi- 
ness. The family flour trade was, as 
usual, less intermittent than bakery sales, 
and while purchases were in smaller 
units, the aggregate constituted the bulk 
of new business. 

Outside domestic trade in soft wheat 
flours had been distinctly better, due, ap- 
parently, to the increased premiums com- 
manded by central western soft winter 
wheat. The interior Pacific northwest- 
ern mills have been doing a good busi- 
ness, rail shipment, to the Middle West 
and the Southeast, and both the interior 
and tidewater mills have recently done 
considerably more business in soft wheat 
flours, water shipment, to the Atlantic 
seaboard. There has been no improve- 
ment in sales of hard wheat flour to that 
section, as the excessive premiums de- 
manded for Montana and the harder Pa- 
cific Coast wheats have made it impos- 
sible for coast mills to compete in those 
markets. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, March 9: family 
short patent $7.40@8 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.10, 98's; 
standard patent $6.50@6.80, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7@8.15, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.90@9; Montana, $7.30 
@8.15. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 46,800 30,045 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 28,001 60 
TORE GRO ccccese 46,800 22,977 49 
Two years ago... 52,800 12,806 24 
Three years ago. 52,800 19,805 3 
Four years ago.. 52,800 24,739 47 
Five years ago... 52,800 36,851 70 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 4-10 ..... 57,000 34,775 61 
Previous week .. 57,000 30,439 53 
Oe GO 64 0%e<< 57,000 31,856 56 
Two years ago... 57,000 19,862 35 
Three years ago. 57,000 18,883 33 
Four years ago.. 57,000 30,826 54 
Five years ago... 57,000 19,954 34 


Export Trade——Both North and South 
China were in the market for flour last 
week. Bids have been gradually ad- 
vanced from $5.05 to $5.20, f.o.b., for ex- 
port straights, basis 49’s, while at the 
close of last week the more conservative 
mills were asking $5.40@5.50. Moderate 
sales have been made, and _ bookings 
would have been larger if near-by ocean 
space had been available. Buyers want- 
ed April or March shipment, and only 
those with space engagements could ac- 
cept for those months. A further handi- 
cap to business has been the difficulty of 
securing any volume of wheat at the 
market. Market prices are more or less 
theoretical, as farmers and elevator in- 
terests are holding very tight and decline 
to sell in volume. 

There is a large amount of flour on 
passage and to go forward to the Orient, 
sold about a month or six weeks ago as 
low as $5 bbl, f.o.b. 


There has been a limited demand from 
the United Kingdom, and some parcels 
have been booked recently, importers 
bidding 36s@3é6s 64d, c.i.f., for soft wheat 
straights. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1927, to 
March 1, 1928, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 











FLOUR, BBLS 

— From—— 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
MUPORO .cicvers 167,075 50,395 217,470 
CHORE 6.6600 600s 1,134,760 687,365 1,822,125 

South and Central 
America ..... 168,975 56,890 225,865 
AWA occccces 76,130 8,880 85,010 
California ..... 203,535 583,365 786,900 
Atlantic ports.. 112,270 167,753 280,023 
Brit. Columbia. ee -<cce%e 26,820 
BORE 0 6:0:49 40% kh) eee 37,745 
CD -ccteeeeses § sesnes 3,870 3,870 
FRM .sicue 1,927,310 1,558,518 3,485,828 
WHEAT, BUS (0000'S OMITTED) 

o— From—, 

Colum- 

Puget bia 
To— Sound River Totals 
gE ERUR ETE ae 6,122 32,052 37,174 
COROT cs ccccnces 831 181 1,012 
POWER ccc dsvecvves 456 eee 45 
South America ..... 37 58 621 
CRORE - gd kcvesavcces 1,945 2,315 4,260 
British Columbia ... 96 re 96 
Atlantic ports ...... 16 9 26 
WORRES accocssreese 8,092 35,141 43,233 
Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1927-March 1, 1928, 59,960,700 com- 


pared with 44,171,580 for the same 
in 1926-27. 


period 


NOTES 


The Barnard Mill Furnishing Co.’s 
Spokane house recently suffered a fire 
loss of about $5,000. 

Exports of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Orient for the crop 
year, July 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928, have 
been over 30 per cent larger than dur- 
ing the same period last year, namely, 
1,822,125 bbls, against 1,243,159. 


The March government estimate of un- 
sold wheat supplies of 11,095,000 bus for 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho is gen- 
erally considered too low by the trade. 
The official figures of farm reserves of 
wheat are: for Washington, 2,801,000 
bus; Oregon, 3,214,000; Idaho, 5,080,000. 

Of 1,295 carloads wheat inspected at 
Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in February, 431 graded No. 
1, 421 No. 2, 156 No. 3, 100 No. 4, 43 
No. 5, 144 special grade, and 382 were 
smutty. At Tacoma, of 517 carloads in- 
spected, 185 graded No. 1, 192 No. 2, 
66 No. 3, 11 No, 4, 15 No. 5, 48 special 
grade, and 170 were smutty. 


AW? 
OGDEN 


Excellent demand for flour, with ad- 
vancing prices in California, Utah, Idaho 
and southeastern states, was reported 
by Ogden millers last week. Bookings 
were extensive, some buying being in 
large lots. Capacity operation through- 
out March, April and May will be neces- 
sary to fill the demand, according to 
millers, who say that the bookings were 
much greater than one year ago. Speci- 
fications for shipments into southeastern 
states were numerous. California mar- 
kets also absorbed large shipments. 
Utah and Idaho business was reported 
as improving. 

All Ogden mills were operated at ca- 
pacity last week, small mills through 
Utah and southern Idaho operating at 
about 50 per cent. 

Flour quotations, March 10: to south- 
eastern states, high patents $8.05@8.90 
bbl and straights $7.90@8, car lots, f.o.b., 
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Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points; to California, first 
patents $7.60@7.65, second patents $7.50 
@7.75 and straights $7.20@7.65, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points; to Utah and 
Idaho, family patents $7@7.70, second 
patents $7.30@7.70 and straights $6.75@ 
7.30, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 
George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 
has returned to that city. 
H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has gone to San Fran- 
cisco to confer with company officials. 


E. O. Boyer, assistant sales manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co., spent several 
days in Ogden recently while on _ his 
way back to San Francisco from Port- 
land, Oregon, and other Pacific North- 
west points. 

Winter wheat has started growing in 
many sections of Utah. Indications are 
that fall planted grain was not damaged 
by the cold. Extremely warm weather 
and light rains are responsible for the 
early start in spring growth. 


E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
was one of the principal speakers at a 
conference in Ogden of 150 Utah ship- 
pers, sponsored by the Utah Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Utah Shippers’ 
Traffic Association and the Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The important effect 
of freight rates upon flour milling was 
stressed by the speaker. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
OOo? 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices continue to advance, and 
the opinion is that they will be still 
higher before the new crop. Bakers are 
showing no concern, however, being fair- 
ly well booked and unwilling to pay 
present prices. Jobbers are finding it 
difficult to get the ideas of buyers up, 
and what. sales they are making are on 
the basis of previous purchases at lower 
levels. 

Quotations, March 9, basis 98’s, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.40 
@8.60 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Montana top patents $7.75@7.90, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $8@ 
8.25; Dakota top patents, $8.60@8.80; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$7.20@7.40; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.50@7.70; northern straight grades, 
$6.80@7; California pastry, $6.20@6.30. 

Ow mw? 


PORTLAND 


Local trading in flour has not shown 
much change in recent weeks. Buying 
has been light and mainly for imme- 
diate requirements. Prices have been 
well maintained, however, and the mar- 
ket has gained some strength from the 
20c advance reported by Puget Sound 
mills. City list prices on March 10 were 
$7.85 bbl for family patents, $8.65 for 
bakers hard wheat and $7.65 for bakers 
blue-stem flour in straight cars. 

There is a steady export business be- 
ing done, though the aggregate is not 
large. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oe” Peers eae ee 27,2 43 

Previous week .... 45 

WO MW 6c cnccce J chasm d 43 

Two years ago , 25 

Three years ago .......... 35,297 656 

Four years ago 61 

Pere PORCH BOO sccccccoccs Seve 56 
NOTES 

Wheat shipments to all ports last 


month totaled 813,612 bus, against 573,- 
296 in February of last year. Wheat 
shipments for the season to date have 
been 35,142,792 bus, compared with 24,- 
710,796 in the same period last season. 

Flour shipments, domestic and for- 
eign, from the Columbia River last 
month totaled 189,964 bbls, compared 
with 138,852 in the same month last 
year. For the season to date, flour ship- 
ments have been 1,558,513 bbls, against 
1,238,998 in the corresponding period of 
1927. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—A very tight situation ex- 
ists in bran and standard middlings, 
especially the former. Prices have ad- 
vanced again, and the market has a very 
strong undertone. A feature of the local 
market is that bran and shorts are quot- 
ed at practically the same level as the 
heavier grades. Demand for the lighter 
grades is general, coming from mixers, 
dealers and jobbers in the midwestern 
and eastern states. Local handlers say 
that business is only restricted by lack 
of supplies and delay in getting ship- 
ments from mills. Flour middlings and 
red dog are quiet, with only scattered 
sales reported. Spring bran was quoted, 
March 10, at $38@38.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $38@38.50, standard middlings $38 
@38.50, flour middlings $38.25@39 and 
red dog $38.50@39. 


Milwaukee. — Millfeeds strengthened 
considerably toward the end of last week, 
closing at higher prices. The situation 
is tight on near-by deliveries, and the 
high price of screenings is causing mixed 
feed manufacturers to be constant buy- 
ers of the lighter offal to fill in on mixed 
feed orders. There is not much business 
being done for April and May delivery. 
It is the opinion of many that later 
in March there will be an even tighter 
situation than now prevails. Quotations, 
March 10: spring bran $37@38 ton, win- 
ter bran $37.20@38, standard middlings 
$37.50@38, flour middlings $38@38.50, 
and red dog $38.50@39.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed continues in a 
very strong position. Supplies are light, 
with all available local offerings quickly 
absorbed. Prices are also strong for 
prompt shipment, and nearly the same 
for deferred orders. Trading is gen- 
eral, both in point of localities and 
classes of buyers. Quotations, March 
10: soft winter bran $37@37.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $37.50, and gray shorts $38 
@39. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.——The feed market pre- 
sents rather unusual features, with bran, 
standard middlings and flour middlings 
about on the same level, and red dog 
only $1@2 more. It seems to be no 
longer a question of price so far as bran 
and standard middlings are concerned. 
There are none to be had, and while the 
asking price is $36 ton, it is said that 
50c@$1 more could readily be had for 
spot cars. Feed manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in all markets want bran and 
standard middlings for immediate and 
prompt shipment, and are unable to sup- 
ply their requirements. At the same 
time the heavier grades, flour middlings 
and red dog, are neglected. Bran and 
standard middlings advanced $1.50 last 
week, flour middlings are unchanged to 
50c higher and red dog is unchanged. 
Inquiry for deferred shipment at present 
levels is light. However, it now ap- 
pears that March was oversold and that 
a good many contracts may have to be 
carried over into April. City mills on 
March 13 advanced their quotations as 
follows: bran and standard middlings 
$36 ton, flour middlings $37@38, red dog 
$38@39, wheat mixed feed $36@38 and 
rye middlings $32, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. A sharp inquiry is noted 
for rye middlings, with supplies restrict- 
ed because of the light operation of 
mills. y 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 10 Year ago 
STR, eee @36.00 $26.50 @27.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@36.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 36.00@36.50 31.00@32.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.50@37.50 35.00@36.00 

Duluth—Mills last week reported a 
very active inquiry for bran and shorts 
for immediate or near-by shipment. 
Heavier, feeds are slow. Buyers are 


nn 


willing to follow the advancing prices, 
but as the local source of supply con- 








tinues limited, due to light flour sales 
restricting grinding operations, inquiries 
have to be turned down. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City——In the face of a 7 per 
cent increase in mill production, demand 
for millfeed increased steadily all last 
week, prices advancing sharply on bran 
and shorts. Supplies of both, bran es- 
pecially, are extremely light; and since 
much of that being sold at present is 
going to mixed feed buyers for their own 
use, it is evident that increased mill op- 
eration alone can bring immediate relief. 
Bran sold on March 10 at $86.50 ton, 
and many mills were holding out for 
$40. April bran sold at $34, and some 
was held for $34.50@35. Immediate ship- 
ment gray shorts were quoted at $38, and 
brown shorts sold at $36.25. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed con- 
tinues to be the all-absorbing subject of 
conversation among millers. Just how 
high it can go no one knows. Bran was 
selling freely on March 10 at $35.50@36 
ton, mill-run bran $36@36.50 and shorts 
at $37@37.50. On the other hand, the 
question of bran values is debatable. 
Certainly it is high, but demand is strong 
and stocks are limited. 

Hutchinson. — Increasing demand for 
millfeed found local mills able to sup- 
ply only a fraction of it. Mixed car 
buyers have absorbed most of the out- 
put. Some mills are maintaining a high- 
er per cent of operation and storing 
flour, in order to accept attractive feed 
offers. Demand is particularly keen for 
bran. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $35@35.50 ton; mill-run, $36; gray 
shorts, $37. 

Salina.—Millfeed prices stiffened last 
week because of continued strong de- 
mand and inadequate supplies. Prices, 
March 8, basis Kansas City: bran, $34@ 
35 ton; mill-run, $35@36; gray shorts, 
$36@ 37. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed is stronger, 
with demand from all sections far in ex- 
cess of supply. Prices are higher, quo- 
tations, March 8, being as _ follows: 
straight bran, $1.75 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.85; shorts, $1.95. 

Wichita.—Bran. prices reached a new 
high level for peace times last week. 
Quotations, March 10, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $35 ton; mill-run, $36; shorts, $37. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The threatened has happened, 
and millfeed prices went up $1@2 last 
week, with demand strong, the undertone 
firm, and no signs of impending weak- 
ness. There is even buying for 30-day 
shipment at current levels. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted, March 9, at $40 
@41 ton, mixed feed, $40@41 and mid- 
dings $40@41. 

Evansville—Demand for millfeed is 
active. Quotations, March 9: bran, $40 
ton; mixed feed, $40.50; shorts, $41.50. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta.—There was another increase 
in millfeed prices last week, which caused 
a further decline in buying. Dealers 
placed a fair number of orders for their 
immediate wants, but none for advance 
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requirements, Sales totaled less than for 
some weeks. Decline in flour sales has 
caused a further reduction in feed pro- 
duction at mills. Quotations, March 9, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$43.50@44.50 ton; gray shorts, $44.50@ 
45.50; brown shorts, $43.50@44.50; red 
dog, $47@50. 


Memphis.— Millfeed prices jumped 
sharply last week, but failed to induce 
buyers to take more than minimum re- 
quirements, as there was a lack of faith 
in prices going up so quickly. Wheat 
bran on March 10 was being offered at 
$39@39.75 ton for immediate shipment, 
and gray shorts at $41@42, but buyers 
backed away, although they had taken 
but little early in the week at $1.50@2 
less. Mixed car buyers are not taking 
more than needed, and everybody is dis- 
posed to avoid forward buying. 


Nashville. — There is no material 
change in the millfeed market. Nearly 
all mills report a good demand for wheat 
bran and middlings, and are selling their 
output promptly. Prices remain steady. 
Quotations, March 10: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $33@35 ton; standard middlings, 
$35@38. 

Norfolk.—Feed continues scarce, and 
prices are firm and higher. Quotations, 
March 9: red dog, $46.50@47 ton; flour 
middlings, $44@45; standard bran, $42.50 
@42.75; standard middlings $42.25@ 
42.50. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Feed was sharply higher 
last week, but with the trade doing lit- 
tle besides watching the fireworks. Quo- 
tations, March 10, basis prompt and de- 
ferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $43.50@44; soft winter bran, 
$44@44.50; standard middlings, $43; 
flour middlings, $43.50@44; red dog, $45 
@46. 


Boston.—Domestic prices for wheat 
feeds were advanced last week, offerings 
for mill shipment being light. A quiet 
demand prevailed, owing to the high 
range of prices quoted. Other feeds held 
steady, with a quiet demand. Quota- 
tions, near-by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $44.50 
@44.75; hard winter bran, $44.50; soft 
winter bran, $44.75@45; standard mid- 
dlings, $44.50@45; flour middlings, $44.75 
@45.50; mixed feed, $45@47.75; red dog, 
$45@46; stock feed, $43.50; reground 
oat hulls, $22. No Canadian pure bran 
or middlings were offered by shippers. 


Buffalo.—Feed prices continued to ad- 
vance last week. Mills are well sold 
ahead. Quotations, March 10: spring 
bran, sacked, $39.50 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $39; red dog, $42.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $41.50; mixed feeds, $42. 

Philadelphia—Millfeed continues to 
advance under light offerings and a good 
demand. Quotations, March 10, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $42.50@43.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $42.50@43.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $43.50@44.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $42.50@43.50; flour middlings, 
$43.50@46; red dog, $45.50@46.50. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for millfeed was 
light last week, with prices practically 
unchanged. Dealers complained that 
consumers were not in a mood to place 
any orders for future delivery, most of 
the business being in small lots, and for 
prompt shipment. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Quotations, March 10: standard 
middlings, $39.50@40 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $40.50@41.50; spring wheat bran, 
$39.50@40; red dog, $42.50@43.50. 





CW UIGS IG UICNWUIIC WON 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 13, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Sprtey WEAR. oc s.ccvceces eee @38.50 $..... @36.00 §$.....@..... $.....@..... $..... 44.00 
BEATG WARtOE BRAM .40 5c s cecuc @38.50 ee «+++ @36.50 37.50@38.00 .....@..... 
oo Se RE eee Giesese 06600 OP aise< err. ere 37.75@38.00 .....@..... 
Standard middlings*.... ..... @38.50 ..... @36.00 eeeee@36.25 .....@..... 43.00@43.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 38.50@39.00 37.00 @38.00 .....@38.00 39.00@40.00 44.00@45.00 
ae are 39.00@40.00 38.00 @39.00  .....@..... cece @ieeee eee @46.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
RN OO on kstcs canis Bo sos @39.50 $42.50 @43.50 $45.00@45.50 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Haare wittter WER .....¢ isece Bie vce 42.50 @43.50 45.00@45.25 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... @ occ. 43.50 @44.50 45.25@45.50 40.50@41.50 33.00@35.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@39.00 42.50 @43.50 45.00@45.50 40.00@41.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @41.50 43.50@46.00 45.50@46.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
Be GE sceciscccccecee ssses @42.50 45.50@46.50 .....@46.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOPOMNS. «0c cccerves | oo @38.00 $.....@40.00 $.....@46.00 
DUPRE §8.0:5.405440. c0nes @31.00 - @33.00 er ee 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco—Millfeed, generally, js 
in a better position, demand having im- 
proved and offerings being freer. ‘The 
market is heavily oversold on middlings 
and low grade flour, however, for which 
there is no demand. This condition js 
induced largely by the introduction of 
oriental tapioca flour, which feed mixers 
are using in place of wheat products, 
Tapioca flour is available at $28 ton, 
compared to $45 for middlings and low 
grade. Demand is good for red bran, 
but offerings are light. White mill-run 
is offered freely from the north coast 
and intermountain mills, but prices still 
are too high to permit of much business. 
Quotations, March 9, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $40@41 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $37@37.50; 
white bran and mill-run, $37.50@38; 
northern standard mill-run, $34.50@ 
35.50; shorts, $38.50@39; middlings, $44 
@45; Montana bran and mill-run, $37 
@38; low grade flour, $44@45. 

Seattle——There was a stronger tone to 
the millfeed market last week. Some 
mills which are oversold advanced the 
price to $33 ton, coast, for Washington 
standard mill-run, while some interior 
ones were still offeriing at $31.50@32. The 
lack of any Montana mill offerings here 
and the high prices of corn, oats and 
barley were bullish factors, offset, in a 
measure, by the absence of demand from 
California. 


Ogden.—Millfeed stocks at Ogden 
mills were low last week, owing to con- 
tinued demand from California, Utah 
and Idaho. Prices remained steady, but 
practically unchanged. Shipments were 
extensive to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and central California points, shortage 
of green feed being reported as an im- 
portant factor. Quotations, March 10: 
to California, red bran and _ mill-run 
$37 ton, blended bran and mill-run $38, 
white bran and mill-run $38.50@39 and 
middlings $53@54, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points; to Utah and Idaho, red bran and 
mill-run $32.50, blended bran and mill- 
run $33.50, white bran and_ mill-run 
$34.50, middlings $51@52, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed was fairly active 
last week, chiefly local, and as there was 
no selling pressure, the tone of the mar- 
ket was firm. Mill-run was quoted on 
March 10 at $33 ton and middlings at 
$48, in straight cars. 


CANADA 

W innipeg.—Millfeed is becoming some- 
what scarce in the western provinces, 
and demand from stock raisers and 
dealers shows no indication of slacken- 
ing. Heavy snowfalls have enhanced an 
already keen inquiry for bran and shorts, 
and mills are selling what they have to 
offer on a strictly mixed car basis. The 
indifferent demand for flour, both in 
domestic and export markets, is reflected 
in a limited outturn of bran and shorts. 
In consequence, millers last week ad- 
vanced their quotations for these prod- 
ucts $2. Quotations, March 10, basis 
Fort William and Port Arthur: Manito- 
ba points, bran $31 ton, shorts $33; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $31, shorts $33; Alberta 
points, bran $32, shorts $34; British Co- 
lumbia points, bran $32@34, shorts *34 
@36; Pacific Coast points, bran $35@ 37, 
shorts $37@39. 

Toronto. — Millfeed is exceedingly 
scarce, and dealers are complaining that 
they cannot get supplies from any source. 
Other feeds are being substituted where 
this is possible. Bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $2 on Mareh 6, and are firmly 
held at this new level. Production is at 
a low point, which explains the rise in 
prices. No change was made in mid- 
dlings. Quotations, March 10: bran 535 
ton, shorts $40, and middlings $46, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Demand for bran continues 
exceedingly strong, and prices have been 
advanced $2 for bran and shorts, leav- 
ing middlings unchanged. There is 4 
continued demand for bran from New 
England, where large quantities seem to 
be wanted in a hurry. The local situa- 
tion is unchanged; mill stocks are be- 
low normal and quantities in the hands 
of jobbers and dealers are insufficient to 
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cope with the demand from farmers and 
dairymen. Prospects favor the continu- 
ation of the present strong market for 
some time, and prices are very firm. 
Quotations, March 9: bran $38.25 ton, 
shorts $40.25 and middlings $46.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points; Fort 
William, bran $30, shorts $32 and mid- 
dlings $38, jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 
Jess when they contain mill-run screen- 
ings. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 10, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments- 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,315 1,256 19,337 14,197 
Kansas City... 1,280 1,380 2,560 3,440 
New York .... 6 12 eT ays 
Philadelphia .. 200 300 es 
MOGOOH sc csece 28 cae — 
Baltimore ..... 163 282 sa 
Milwaukee .... 1 2 3. 
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Chicago.—Prices of mixed feeds are 
firm, and a fairly active business is be- 
ing done for immediate shipment. Dairy 
feeds have been moving best, but demand 
for poultry feeds is improving. On 
March 10, dairy feeds, 24 per cent, were 
quoted at $47@48 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $45.50@46.50 and mash feeds $61 
@64. 

Atlanta.—Prices of mixed feed have 
shown a spotty tendency of late. As a 
whole, however, dealers regard the pres- 
ent ones too high, and continue placing 
orders on a hand-to-mouth basis, though 
a few bookings are reported from larger 
buyers up to 30-day needs. Chicken feed 
is more active than other mixed feeds. 
Manufacturers in this district are oper- 
ating at about 50 to 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Quotations, March 9, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: beet pulp $46.75@47 ton; best 
grade horse feed $45@46, lower grades 
$35@36; best grade chicken feed $54.50 
@55.50, lower grades $49.50@50; 24 per 
cent dairy feed $54@55, 16 per cent 
$44.50@45.50. 


St. Louis.—No change occurred in the 
mixed feed market last week. Demand 
remains active, and prices are firm. Sup- 
plies are low in the hands of both dis- 
tributors and consumers, and manufac- 
turers expect this situation to continue 
for some time. Much of the business 
that is being done is for prompt ship- 
ment. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, March 10, at $50.50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $45, and scratch feed 
$51.50. 


Nashville—The greatest activity was 
noted last week in poultry and dairy 
feeds. Horse feeds were quiet. Some 
grades of dairy feeds were $1 higher, 
while other prices remained steady, Quo- 
tations, March 10: dairy feed, 100-lb 
bags, at local mills, $42@49 ton; horse 
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feed, $39@49; poultry scratch feed, $48 
@54; poultry mash feed, $59@76. 


Memphis.—With an increase in farm- 
ing operations has come a slightly better 
demand for feeds, although local mills 
still operate on a restricted schedule. 
Advances in cost of raw materials have 
necessitated higher price levels, but the 
trade is keeping them as low as possible 
in an effort to stimulate consumption. 
Dairy feeds are steady and moving fairly 
well, but better pasturage in some sec- 
tions is lessening needs slightly. Poultry 
feeds are firm, and demand about nor- 
mal. 


Montreal.—A fair demand is reported 
from the farm districts for mixed feeds 
of all sorts. Last week’s increase in the 
price of bran and shorts improved the 
call for mixed feeds. On March 9 quo- 
tations were as follows for car lots, 
f.o.b., tracks, Montreal rate points: bar- 
ley meal $48.25 ton; oat moulee, $50.25; 
mixed moulee, $45.25. 


Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in keen demand, and a brisk business is 
in progress. Oat chop, oat and barley 
chop and crushed oats advanced $1 dur- 
ing the week, and some dealers also ad- 
vanced corn meal a similar amount. 
Quotations, March 10: oat chop $50 ton, 
oat and barley chop $50, crushed oats 
$50, corn meal $48@49, feed wheat $54, 
oat feed $28, and chick feed $65, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—There has been no change in 
cottonseed meal. Orders are few for 
anything in the cottonseed products list, 
and such as are being booked are for 
immediate requirements. The outlook is 
considered unpromising, since there ap- 
pears little prospect for any decline in 
prices. A fair export demand is report- 
ed for cake, and there is some demand 
for meal and hulls. Manufacturers are 
operating their mills at considerably less 
than normal for this period. Quotations, 
March 9, f.o.b., Atlanta: cottonseed cake, 
7 per cent ammonia, $41@43 ton; 8 per 
cent, $45@46; cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$13.50@15, bulk $11@12; cottonseed 
cake, $39@40. 


New Orleans.—The cottonseed prod- 
ucts market was characterized by a firm 
tone last week, with movement light and 
output somewhat lessened. There is a 
possibility of a shortage later in the 
season, since holders are not increasing 
their offerings. Quotations, March 8: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$42.50@43 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $46.50@47; hulls, sound 
quality, $12. 


Memphis.—Only two or three mills are 
running, so the cottonseed meal market 
has narrowed. Firmness is its main fea- 
ture, and it requires but little buying 
power to push quotations higher. Early 


last week mixers were in the market for 
some small lots. They found offerings 
limited, and prices firm at the season’s 
top. Other feeds are so high that hold- 
ers are expecting further advances. The 
unsold supply is in strong hands, and 
this territory will have very little more 
to sell. What the after planting crush 
of seed will be is uncertain, but it will 
be small at best. Hulls are firm, and 
were offered on March 10 at $8.50 ton 
for loose in large lots. 


Kansas City—Improved demand from 
both domestic and export buyers ad- 
vanced cottonseed meal prices last week. 
Quotation, March 10, basis Kansas City, 
$52.30 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
declined last week. Offerings were light, 
with prices higher. Consumers bought 
only in small lots, and some were of the 
opinion that the present price level would 
soon be lowered. Quotations, March 10: 
43 per cent protein, $53.25 ton; 41 per 
cent protein, $51.25. 


Milwaukee—In an inactive market, 
cottonseed meal declined 50c last week. 
Quotation, March 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@52 ton. 


Chicago.—Prices of cottonseed meal 
were higher last week, and demand was 
a little more active. On March 10, 43 
per cent was quoted at $52.50 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is very firm, 
with no offerings for shipment. Resell- 
ers are offering in a limited way at 
$50.50@59 ton, in 100-lb sacks, but de- 
inand is quiet. 


Toronto.—Dealers say there is abso- 
lutely nothing doing in cottonseed meal. 
The price has advanced another $1, put- 
ting it still further out of competition 
with other feeds. On March 10 43 per 
cent protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights, was quoted at $58 ton. 
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Milwaukee.—Buckwheat is holding up 
well, and a fair trade is being done. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
March 10: silver hull $1.95@2.05 per 100 
lbs and Japanese $2.05@2.15, subject to 
dockage. 


Pittsburgh.—Little buckwheat flour was 
offered last week, with the market only 
fair and prices higher. Weather condi- 
tions had the effect of retarding sales. 
Quotation, March 10, $3.25@3.50 per 100 
Ibs. 


Toronto. Buckwheat is practically off 
the market, as there has been no deliv- 
ery lately, owing to bad roads. The 
price has not changed. Nominally good 
quality was quoted on March 10 at 84 
@86c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 12, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
DL, ace 20ceeeks ec acns $26.75 $35.00@36.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.25 35.50@36.50 
ROUEN an ccecccesene 28.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ............. 36.00 36.50@37.50 
Mixed feed .......... 29.00 36.00@36.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 48.50@49.00 
Bran® ......ssccccceces 36.25 44.60@46.00 
PEOBGTINGS® 2 cccccccccs 37.00 45.00@46.00 
a er 44.50 45.00@45.50 

Duluth— 
 , PORTE RTE eeTT eee 27.00 36.00@36.50 
POD: ci wccncacnen 27.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 36.50@37.00 
ME og ks a's 00's 0 02 34.50 36.50@37.50 

St. Louis— 

Bran ......2cseeeceees 28,50 37.00@38.00 
Brown shorts ......... 32.50 38.50@39.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 40.50@41.50 
| § RSE 14.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 32.50 38.50@39.50 
PRR ccccccccccccsccss S200 BE.G0@80.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 39.00@39.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
Red dog ............. 37.00 42.00@42.60 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 40.00@40.50 
Me. MOG oc vncccveseces 46.00 53.00@53.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ...........- 26.50 35.60@36.00 
PPT ET Tree 26.50 35.50@36.00 
Brown shorts ......... 32.00 36.00@37.00 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 37.50@38.50 
Red dog ............-. 37.50 40.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 36.50 44.00@44.50 
Pure bran ............ 36.00 43.50@44.50 
DOTCRE BEOM csiccccses 35.50 43.00@43.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 43.00@43.50 
MOG GOS caticccosscuss 44.50 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 43.50 44.00@44.50 
Milwaukee— 
WHERCee BUGR. seccescces 29.20 38.50@39.00 
|. SCR EER ELUTE UTI E 29.50 39.00@39.50 
Middlings ............ 31.00 38.50@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 38.00@38.50 
Red dog ..........-.- 38.50 38.60@39.50 
Rye feed ............+ 26.00 34.00@34.50 
Cottonseed meal ..... 38.50 46.00@5652.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.00 36.00@37.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 35.50 43.00@43.50 


Geeten Fees «.cccccsess BB.7§ «ace SRG. 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DEOMGOUOEN 60k cccccecse $8.30 $9.10 
BMUEEED C6 ct dencccocencus 7.00 9.10 





Oe eae 7.60 
Kansas City .. -- 8.90 9.70 
BEPIWOUMOO cc ccececccees 5.70 6.50 
POE ev ccccecssasvtves cane 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs §March- 
April. 
ow mw? 


Boston.—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment last week was quiet, with the mar- 
ket fairly steady. Fancy 40@42-lb, all- 
rail shipment, 79@80c bu; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 74@76c; regular 36@38-lb, 72@ 
73c; regular 34@36-lb, 70@71c; lake- 
and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 70@7lIc. 

Cw wD 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair inquiry 
for buckwheat flour, and the market 
rules firm under light offerings. Quota- 
tion, March 10, $3.75 per 98-lb cotton 
sack. 
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5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30|7 14 21 28 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on red _ winters 
were up Ic last week, but the trading 
basis on hard winters and springs was 
unchanged. There was a good business 
done by local handlers of hard and red 
winters and springs with outside milling 
concerns. In fact, a few grain com- 
panies had big shipments out of here 
to mills in the central states and other 
sections. Local mills bought the better 
grades of milling wheat offered, but 
mostly shopped around. Trading basis, 
March 9: No. 1 red 25@26c over May, 
No. 2 red 22@24c over, No. 3 red 21@ 
23c over; No. 1 hard 4@4‘c over, No. 
2 hard 3@4c over, No. 3 hard 2@2'%c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 3@4c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 2@3c over, No. 1 
northern 2@2'2c over. Sales made late 
in the week: No. 2 red $1.59% bu; No. 
1 hard $1.43°%4; No. 1 northern $1.40. 

Minneapolis —A dragging cash wheat 
market is reported this week. Receipts 
are fairly heavy, particularly from 
North Dakota. Tax assessment day 
comes there on April 1, so that country 
elevators are free shippers. Last week 
there was a fair amount of wheat re- 
ceived that averaged high in protein 
content, with the result that premiums 
softened a little. The last day or two, 
however, receipts have averaged low in 
quality. Mill buyers are very discrim- 
inative, passing up the bulk of the offer- 
ings. In consequence, a further shad- 
ing of premiums is expected. Trading 
basis on 58-lb wheat March 13: 15 per 
cent protein, 49@55c bu over the May 
option; 14 per cent, 39@45c over; 13 
per cent, 27@30c over; 12% per cent, 
15@20c over; 12 per cent, 10@12c over; 
11.50 to 11.90 per cent, 5@9c over; 11 
per cent, or lower, May price to 5c over. 

Based on the close, March 13, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.16 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.14; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.14, No. 1 northern $1.12; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.01. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
10 was $1.30%@1.79\%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.29%%,@1.78%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 13 at $1.32@1.76, and No. 
1 northern $1.31@1.75. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
10 was $1.20°%@1.3884%,, and of No. 1 
durum $1.195%@1.28%. No. 1 amber 
closed on March 13 at $1.224,@1.38%, 
and No. 1 durum $1.21144@1.28%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to March 10, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis .. 86,580 53,417 75,542 77,415 
DMIUth ...5.. 94,529 33,322 55,424 90,613 
Totals .....181,109 86,739 130,966 168,028 


Winnipeg.—Last week saw consider- 
able price fluctuation in wheat, but a 
stubborn tone has prevailed and closing 
prices on March 10 showed gains. Trad- 
ing was confined chiefly to local interests, 
and was on rather a small scale. The 
Canadian wheat pool was credited with 
having made some large over-sea sales; 
apart from this, export trade was of 
small volume. Cash gheat offerings were 
extremely light. illers and terminal 
interests were keen buyers of low grade 
tough wheat. At times there was a 
moderately good demand for No. 4 from 
shipping interests. Spreads remained 
unchanged to a fraction higher. A fair- 
ly good export business was done in the 
local market. No. 1 cash northern wheat, 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
closed, March 10, at $1.47 bu. 

Duluth—Receipts of wheat are on 
about the same scale as for some weeks, 
and cash handlers find no material dif- 
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ference in the volume of business put 
through. Buyers continue to keep the 
market cleaned up, although some are 
slow of sale, especially the intermediate 
spring wheat and low grades of durum. 
Choice high protein dark northern grades 
are easier, the top premium recording 
a 2c reduction last week, while northern 
spring held firm. No. 1 dark closed, 


-March 10, at $1.32144@1.781% bu; No. 2 


dark, $1.30‘4,@1.76%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.2914@1.70%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.314%,@1.72Y,. Winter wheat offerings 
are scarce and in good demand at un- 
changed basis. There is not much mill- 
ing durum offered, and previous high 
premiums still are in effect. Daily clos- 
ing prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 
<——— Amber durum -—Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
5 @155% 123% @155% 145% 145% 
26% @157% 125% @157% 147% 147% 
% @156% 124% @156% 146% 146% 
% @158% 126% @158% 148% 148% 





March 
Bees 


ean 


27 @158 126 @158 148 148 
255 @1565% 1245 @156% 146% 146% 
+. 125% @156% 124% @156% 146% 146% 

Kansas City.—Offerings of wheat were 
slightly more liberal last week, and 
prices declined sharply. There had been 
an advance earlier, when premiums 
reached a new high level for the crop 
year. Local mills bought rather sub- 
stantially of the better grades, and out- 
side mills also contracted for supplies. 
Elevators and other local industries took 
a part of the offerings of lower grades. 
Quotations, March 10: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.29@1.78 bu, No. 2 $1.28@1.77, No. 3 
$1.26@1.75, No. 4 $1.24@1.73; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.54@1.58, No. 2 $1.538@ 
1.56, No. 3 $1.47@1.53, No. 4 $1.41@1.48. 

St. Louis——Although there was very 
little change in soft wheat values last 
week, the market was unsettled, due to 
the break in futures. Very little choice 
wheat was offered. Milling qualities ap- 
peared to be wanted in a limited way, 
and there was some demand for the 
cheaper grades for mixing. Local mill 
buyers, shippers and mixing buyers were 
in the market for hard wheat. Cash 
prices, March 10: No. 3 red, $1.61@1.64 
bu; No. 1 hard $1.40@1.43, No. 2 hard 
$1.38@1.42Y,. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat are light. 
Bids were maintained at 20c over Chi- 
cago May all last week. On March 9 the 
bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
was $1.56 bu. 

Nashville—Wheat continued strong 
last week. Demand is fair, with local 
offerings light, and shipments coming 
from large terminal points. Red wheat 
continued its upward trend, considerable 
gain being made in the premium at 
which the cash grain is selling. No. 2 
red, with bill, on March 10, was quoted 
at $1.75@1.80 bu, Nashville. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat experienced a 
recession at the close of last week and, 
with the exception of hard winter, all 
prices dropped back to the levels of the 
previous week. It went through a high 
period most of the week, and there was 
lively trading. The soft varieties were 
in good demand. Reports of more fa- 
vorable growing conditions in the South- 
west and the discounting of government 
farm reserve figures were the principal 
factors in the movement toward easier 
prices. Receipts were heavier than in 
the previous week, but by comparison 
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they still remain light. Quotations, 
March 10: No. 1 hard winter, $1.839@1.40 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.56@1.58; No. 1 
mixed, $1.87@1.39; No. 1 durum, $1.82@ 
1.33. 


Seattle —There was a fair milling de- 
mand for soft white wheats and strong 
milling varieties last week, and also 
some from St. Louis territory for soft 
white. Export demand was light. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, March 9: soft and western white, 
$1.33, bu; western red and hard winter, 
$1.284%4; northern spring, $1.30; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.47; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.49Y,; Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 
per cent protein, $1.461/. 


Portland.—Wheat was firm until the 
end of last week. There was very little 
offered, however, at any time. Closing 
bids on March 10 for March delivery: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.41 bu; hard 
white, $1.3242; soft white, western white 
and Federation, $1.3042; northern spring, 
$1.254%2; hard winter and western red, 
$1.241%2. 

Ogden.—Reports that no heavy move- 
ment of wheat can be expected from 
southern Idaho until the 1928 harvest, 
farm reserves having been cleaned up 
excepting seed wheat needs, were re- 
ceived by Ogden millers last week. The 
Grain Exchange reported that average 
daily receipts have dropped to 12 cars. 
Much of this grain is being moved from 
country elevators, where it has been held 
in storage. Prices advanced 3c last 
week. Quotations, March 10: No. 2 dark 
hard $1.483@1.55 bu, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.19@1.39, No. 2 soft white $1.30@1.44 
and No. 2 northern spring $1.58@1.67, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is very strong, 
with a good demand and light offerings. 
Quotations, March 9, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco, and containing 
2@3 per cent dockage: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.45; feed, $2.35. 

Buffalo.—Stocks of premium spring 
wheat are reported well cleaned up. 
Premiums are firmly held. There is a 
good inquiry far No. 1 northern with 
12% per cent protein or better. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 10 
was 8¥%c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand small and 
stocks, nearly four times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing a decrease of 
454,000 bus. Closing prices, March 10: 
spot No. 2 red winter, export, $1.6034, 
No. 3 $1.5734; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.6134, No. 3 $1.58%,. 
The local market was daily upward, 
with domestic cash ranging $1.60@1.62, 
closing 4%,¢ down from the top, or 314¢ 
up for the week and Ic over the export 
price. Baltimore seems to be a market 
all to itself at present, advancing stead- 
ily regardless of the course of all other 
markets. Exports were 55,000 bus do- 
mestic and 391,883 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 157,- 
307 bus; stock, 1,868,009. 

Philadelphia—Wheat advanced 4c 
early last week, but later eased off Ic 
and the market closed quiet. Arrivals 
are mainly of Canadian wheat in bond 
for export. Quotations, March 10, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.60 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.591,. 

New York.—The wheat market was 
strong last week, chiefly as the result of 
crop reports. Prices fell off slightly, 
although exports were excellent. Cash 
grain quotations, March 10: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.69 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.54; No. 2 hard 


CWICWUICS EN UICN UO 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


————— Week ending. 
March 3,'28 March 5, ’27 


Wheat to— 





r July 1 to———_, 
Feb. 25, ’28 Mch. 3,’28 Mch. 5, ’27 








MED dbaS eekascdantouede 37,000 98,000 44,000 9,082,000 7,963,000 
Ee TEMOOER scscccs, 300464 263,000 40,000 34,344,000 33,096,000 
Oemer WUrepe ...cscsecs 63,000 527,000 175,000 39,538,000 49,252,000 
ML FasbeCesieesseus A eseae . Sei, 0 leeeaes 38,934,000 17,753,000 
Other countries ........ 181,000 44,000 74,000 8,205,000 16,248,000 
-. . Qeerrre? tee re 281,000 932,000 333,000 130,103,000 124,316,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *275,000 337,000 226,000 11,002,000 12,267,000 
og, SPREE Fe eee ee ee 120,000 683,000 224,000 32,480,000 11,916,000 
RR th pa 84-04-48 0) CAG 0 868,000 552,000 564,000 9,144,000 12,168,000 
ME bev br anehandsccvuessdat 20,000 35,000 70,000 4,739,000 3,544,000 
SPORT CET SERET SOT T TE ee 105,000 217,000 62,000 20,972,000 7,122,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 210,000 bus; flour, 84,200 bbls. 





March 14, 1928 


winter, f.o.b., export, $1.54; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.645,; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.43. 

Atlanta.—Soft wheat millers in the 
Southeast are beginning to show a little 
more interest in wheat, because of a 
steady increase in demand for flour. In 
the meantime mills are still grinding 
their surplus wheat. Wheat prices con- 
tinue strong. 


Toronto.—Ontario wheat is supposed 
to be offering quite freely at country 
points, and farmers who are independent 
of the pool are willingly taking $1.25 bu 
for wagon lots at mill doors, or delivered 
to dealers. At the same time the pool 
is asking for No. 2 red or white, in- 
spected, $1.33, in car lots at country 
points, with an allowance of 5c bu to 
millers or dealers for handling. Com- 
pared with a week ago, western wheat 
is ¥%c higher. On March 10 No. 3 north- 
ern was quoted at $1.39 bu, in car lots, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash oats market was 
strong last week, and demand good. No. 
2 white was quoted on March 10 at 60 
@6242c bu, No. 8 white 5642@6lc, No. 
4 white 5442,@60%2c. Cash rye was firm, 
but local mills were less interested than 
in the previous week. No. 1 rye sold 
late in the week at $1.21 bu, said to be 
the top price on this crop, and No. 2 at 
$1.1914. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 10, and the 
closing prices on March 12, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 5354 @565{c, 54@55',c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.114%@1.14%, $1.121.@ 
1.144,; barley, 80@95c, 81@90c. 

Duluth.—Barley buyers improved their 
bids last week to the highest point on 
the crop. Sellers were attracted, and 
this resulted in both an increased supply 
and a larger amount of business done. 
Choice to fancy malting closed on March 
10 at 88@91c; medium to good, 85@8ic; 
lower grades, 83@84c. Oat trade was 
slow, mainly due to light offerings, de- 
mand being constantly present, but not 
indicating urgency. Elevators wanted 
the ordinary grades at the low end of 
the price range. 

Winnipeg.—Oats and rye again have 
been in excellent request. Trading in 
the former has been restricted on ac- 
count of scarcity of offerings, and not- 
withstanding a promising export inquiry, 
round lots were not to be secured. Do- 
mestic demand also was good, particu- 
larly during the first part of last week. 
The lower grades have been relatively 
the strongest. Sales of rye for export, 
against the opening of navigation, have 
been of good volume, both high and low 
grades being wanted. On March 9, a 
good inquiry was in evidence for ship- 
ping quantities of barley, also for open- 
ing of navigation, and prices made sev- 
eral advances. Quotations, March 10: 
cash No. 2 Canadian western oats 6514¢ 
bu, barley 8934,c, and rye $1.13, in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

San Francisco—Barley is unchanged, 
being inactive, with little demand. Quo- 
tations, March 9, basis 100’s, sacked: 
feed, $2.15; grading, $2.30; choice, $2.50. 
Oats remain inactive, with offerings light 
and demand slow. Quotations, basis 
100’s, sacked, $2.50 for feed. 


Buffalo—Oats prices continue to ad- 
vance. There have been no indications 
of any material increase in receipts, and 
with the spring demand, higher prices 
seem unavoidable. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, March 10: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 65@66c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 64@65c. 


Toronto.—Although American corn 
continues to advance, there is consider- 
able moving. Dealers also report a good 
demand for oats and sample wheat, but 
sales of the latter are curtailed because 
of scarcity of supplies at bay ports. A! 
price changes during the week were to 
higher levels. Quotations, March 10: 
Ontario oats 63@65c bu, No. 3 barley 
89@9lc, and rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 78c, No. 1 feed oats 75% ¢, all-rail. 
delivered, Ontario points; sample wheat 
$34@34.50 ton, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3 
American yellow corn, old crop $1.15, 
old and new crop mixed $1.11, Argentine 
corn $1.15, Toronto freights. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in ce 


nts per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
are March May March May 
peoces 136% 137% 129 131% 
- esas 139% 138% 130 % 130% 
Becocne 138% 137% 129% 131% 
Bicccce 136% 136% 128% 130% 
10....-. 136% 128% 130% 
TB. cece 136% 136% 129% 131% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
March May July May July 
Sr 9% 127% 158% 141% 
Jeccece 130% 128% 159 142% 
Rice ane 129% 127% 161% 144% 
Bsceowe 128% — ec08 £6055 
BWucccee 127% 125% 161% 144% 
eer 128% S96% 2 28=——iceeee — teen 
Seattle 
March May March May 
Mch, 6..128 132% Mch. 9..129 131% 
Mch. 7..129 133% Mch. 10..129 132 
Mch, 8..129 133 Mch. 12..129% 132% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July March May 
Beceees 140% 141% 124% 126% 
aT 141% 142% 126% 128% 
ak eae 140% 141% 126 128 
Bicccce 139% 141 124% 126% 
See 140 141% 124% 126% 
er 140 % 141% 125% 127% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
March March May March May 
Biss vier 147% 150% 127% 130 
Seiaace 147% 150% 128% 132% 
B.nccee 148% 151 131% 133% 
Di wse0% 149 151% 131% 134 
000s 148% |) rere oecee 
ee 149% a ee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
_ h March May May July 
peewee 95 98% 90% 93% 
: beeen 95% 98% 90% 93% 
Biyeees 95% 98% 90% 93% 
ss 95 98 90% 93% 
a 93% 96 5% 89% 92 
Bes cnvee 94% 97% 89% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March March May March May 
as 57% 57% 54% 54% 
Ba eeawe 67 57% 54% 54% 
are 56% 57% 54% 54% 
Diao agit 55% 56% 53% 53% 
Din scaae 545% 55% 53 53% 
a 55% 56% 53% 53% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
al h March May March May 
err 117 116% 110% 110 
} are 116% 117% 111 110% 
Deceeee 17 117% 111% 110% 
Wiesees 115% 116% 109 % 109% 
Ce 116% 116% 110% 109% 
arr 116% 117% 111 110% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March May July May July 
are 217% 218% 219% 220% 
Seseees 218 218% 220% 221% 
rr 217% 218% 221% 222 
Dhak ae 217% 218% 221 222% 
ee 217% 218% 221 221% 
Bissewe 218% 219% 221% 222% 





Pittsburgh.—Oats were in fair demand 


last week, with pr 
firmly. The better 


demand. Offerings were liberal. 


tations, March 10: 


ices higher and held 
grades were most in 
Quo- 
No. 2 white, 664,@ 


6714c bu; No. 3 white, 6414@651,c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 10, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 


els: 7 Canadian 

American in bond 
WER cccccccccsssece 74,784,000 16,509,000 
RYO cccccccsccccccces 4,578,000 134,000 
SD cccccececcosesees 46,776,000 ...... 
BEE ccccccesccecees 3,999,000 1,196,000 
GOES ccscccvecceses 19,967,000 338,000 
Flaxseed 2,748,000 we. 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on March 10: wheat, 1,- 
439,000 bus; rye, 327,000; corn, 1,234,000; 
barley, 9,000; oats, 386,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on March 9, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,375 20 135 
GG. Be Be secvcecss 4,518 208 317 218 
Can. Gov't ..... 1,899 129 189 826 
ask. Pool 

Be © scvccces 5,460 56 106 347 

Be, GS ccecenee 6,486 93 166 121 
Private elevators. 37,820 1,302 2,019 694 
BEGGS ccccecvece 7,261 ee eee ae 

Bete ccccvecs 64,818 1,808 2,933 2,206 
TORE OOO ccevcce 47,240 2,779 4,846 2,528 
per rre 965 146 75 12 
Rail shipments.. 289 204 32 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 113 Kota .......... 18 
No. 2 northern... 809 White spring 73 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 22 Winter ........ 2 
No. 3 northern..6,112 Others ......... 8,917 
WO. @ cccccesecs 2,226 Private ....... 37,820 
Be. § cccccscees GEG BROR scccccccs 7,261 
Bits © ocndueusce 312 
FOGG scccvcccse 81 TOCA .ncccce 64,818 
DUPOUM cccccces 428 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We. 8 C.. -Wisece 64 Others ........ 189 
Ne. § C. W..ce- 92 Private ........ 1,302 
1 £e@d ..ccccces 13 
2 feed .....s00- 23 Dotal .ccccees 1,808 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
March 3 Feb. 25 March 3, 1928 

oveee eeee 7,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


c— Week ending—— July 1, 1927, to 





March 3 Feb. 25 March 3, 1928 
787,000 5,000 11,254,000 
Milwaukee——Coarse grains followed 


the downward trend in the cash market 
at the close of last week. Earlier in the 
week they were very strong but slipped 
when the general decline started. Bar- 
ley demand eased up, as maltsters were 
holding off, but oats and rye were want- 
ed, Offerings of barley were much bet- 
ter than in the previous week, while 
receipts of rye increased. Quotations 
March 10: No. 2 rye, $1.17, bu; No. 3 
white oats, 55@59c; malting barley, 92c 
@$1.02. 


Philadelphia—The supply of oats is 
small, but trade last week was slow 
and prices dropped 2c. Quotations, 
March 10: No. 2 white, 661,@67%,c bu; 
No. 3 white, 631,@65',c. 








Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock: 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending March 10, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 
Mpls. ......2,5891,424 768 436 20,503 10,367 
Kan. City..1,398 925 859 762 8,766 10,334 
Chicago ... 338 419 304 247 


New York.. 8221,141 9241,203 3,004 1,957 
716 


Philadelphia 172 385 426 2,012 1,009 
Boston ... 59 117 32 232 779 439 
Baltimore .. 160 648 447 877 2,457 2,455 
Milwaukee.. 50 41 6 9 eae eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 675 528 171 306 18,846 9,111 
Toledo ..... 108 287 216 90 uae eee 
Buffalo a ws oe 5,012 5,017 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 765 174 3877 158 6561 2,284 
Kansas City... 6 1 24 -» 143 8 
Chicago ...... 196 121 32 58 ee ee 
New York .... 153 146 476 462 6571 1,024 
Philadelphia... .. 6 ee 27 4 43 
Boston ....... 1 1 os oe 15 ee 
Baltimore .... 41 28 225 25 569 162 
Milwaukee ... 319 161 20 3 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 3 16 os 45 198 509 
Buffalo ...... ee oe oe -.» 6524 509 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 10, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 a 1 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 116 44 426 3,630 
Kansas City... 6 3 ° * 101 169 

Chicago ....<>. 35 18 3 28 oe oe 
New York .... 59 83 50 319 141 856 
Philadelphia . 16 3 es 1 114 85. 
Boston ..cccce ee ee ee oe 3 6 
Baltimore .... 1 17 17 es 25 195 
Milwaukee ... 31 31 19 5 oe 
Duluth-Sup. . 182 236 16 a ” 728 7,039 
Buffalo ....... oe ee os -» 844 915 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 10, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 556 291 813 823 


Stocks 
1928 1927 
6,887 12,495 


Kan. City... 86 44 82 43 225 750 
Chicago ...1,578 864 442 448 eee oes 
New York... 194 62 - 14 251 687 
Philadelphia 14 18 17 26 85 183 
Boston ..... 20 20 oe ee 36 27 
Baltimore .. 23 23 eo 25 86 76 
Milwaukee.. 63 215 137 132 ry ae 
Duluth-Sup. 14 2 11 24 377 8,020 
Toledo ..... 82 2 48 295 er oes 
Buffalo ax as oa . 1,538 4,799 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending March 10, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 373 180 330 207 2,332 1,794 
Kan. City..2,109 2311,384 78 9,241 4,817 
Chicago ...4, «ht 136 752 eee oes 
New York. 37 17 63 66 
Philadelphia 30 +H 13 7 279 35 
eee 1 aT oe 2 
Baltimore .. 34 149 o« 94 133 277 
Milwaukee.. 679 144 194 80 ove o* 
Dul.-Superior 12 1 os as ae 15 
TOMES 2.46 80 73 14 61 2 S00 
Buffalo ee ee xe e* 76 4,130 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 8, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mch. 5, 
Wheat— March 3 vious week 1927 
United States*... 74,260 —2,237 56,818 
United Statesf... 3,689 —1 3,307 
RA 500%0-00:58 152,760 —2,310 113,319 
WOOO oc0casas 230,709 —4,548 173,444 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
77 





TORRE cs ccccsace —3,400 75,900 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

DOEE ciccaecace 308,309 —7,948 249,344 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

perry eee 43,582 +2,981 60,049 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WOORED. ccvcccvcese 34,189 +26 58,554 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———-United States 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
eee 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
A Brrr 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
mee, B avacve 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
Tam. © .svee 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 

Week ending— 
Web. @ cscs 80,399,000 3,321,000 83,720,000 
Feb. 11 .... 79,314,000 3,552,000 82,866,000 
Feb. 18 .... 77,557,000 4,069,000 81,626,000 
Feb. 25 .... 76,497,000 3,690,000 80,187,000 
March 3 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aus. i.. 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 69,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 


Week ending— 
Feb. 4 ....152,334,000 236,054,000 
Feb. 11 ...153,863,000 236,729,000 
Feb. 18 ...156,157,000 237,783,000 
Feb. 25 ...155,070,000 235,257,000 
52,7 


72,000,000 
78,600,000 
82,900,000 
81,000,000 








March 3.. oe 60,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1928— 
July 1....136,563,000 Jan. 1....295,042,000 
Aug. 1...128,647,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1...154,172,000 Feb. 4...308,054,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 Feb. 11. -315, 329,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Feb. 18...320,683,000 
Dec. 1....286,922,000 Feb. 25 316, 257,000 


March “ia . 308,309,000 


Flaxseed—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 190, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
48 


Minneapolis .. 102 58 141,886 765 
Chicago ...... 69 18 ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *2 32 47 49 20 3, 301 


*Mill receipts not included, 
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Corn # Propucts | 
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ny See 


New Orleans.—The domestic corn de- 
mand showed some improvement last 
week, while that for export also was bet- 
ter. Quotations, March 8: No, 2 yellow 
$1.19 bu, No. 3 $1.17; No. 2 white $1.19, 
No. 3 $1.17 (for export, 6c bu_ less, 
sacked); yellow chops, $2.25; hominy 
feed, $2.07; cream meal, $2.50. 

St. Louis.—Closing prices on corn 
showed little change last week. There 
was a fair general demand, but offerings 
were in excess of requirements. Indus- 
tries, elevators and shippers supplied the 
principal outlet. Cash prices, March 10: 
No. 3 corn, 92c bu; No. 2 yellow 96c, 
No. 3 yellow 9414,@95c, No. 4 yellow 
89c, No. 6 yellow 8614,c; No. 2 white 93c, 
No. 3 white 92c, No. 6 white 82c. 


Atlanta.—As mixed feed manufactur- 
ers in this district are operating their 
plants at only about 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity, they continue rather inactive 
in the corn market. Dealers also still 
buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quota- 
tions, March 9, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white Georgia corn, without bill, $1.02@ 
1.03 bu, No. 3 white $1@1.01; No. 2 
yellow $1@1.01, No. 3 yellow 99c@$1. 
For shelled and sacked Georgia corn the 
average price is about 20c more. No. 
2 white western corn, with bill, $1.21@ 
1.23, No. 3 white $1.20@1.22; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.21@1.23, No. 3 yellow $1.20@1.22. 

Nashville-—Corn trade continues quiet 
in the South, the expansion of demand 
being disappointing to shippers, as ma- 
terially increased business had been ex- 
pected in March. The market moved 
within a narrow range last week. Quo- 
tations, March 10: No. 2 white $1.06% 
bu, No. 3 white $1.043,; No. 2 yellow 
$1.0734,, No. 3 yellow $1.0534. Increased 
demand was reported for corn meal, with 
price about steady on March 10 at $2.35 
per 100 lbs for degerminated cream in 
cotton bags. Hominy feed was quiet at 
$38.50@41 ton. 

Memphis.—The range in corn meal is 
not so wide as it was, as some mills’ 
prices have come down. Cream in 24’s 
is being offered as low as $4.40. Oc- 
casionally there is an offering of a car 
or so at a lower level, but the same 
mills shove their figures up before ad- 
ditional orders can be taken. Cash corn 
dropped slightly last week, following the 
break in futures, and on March 10 No. 
3 white was quoted at 99c. Receipts 
were 125 cars, and demand was slow. 
Corn meal was offered at $36@37 ton. 


Kansas City.—Prices of corn are un- 
changed to lc lower. Supplies were very 
liberal last week, and although demand 
was good, substantial lots were left un- 
sold from day to day. Quotations, March 
10: white, No. 2 8614,@88¥,c bu, No. 3 
841,,@87c, No. 4 82@85',c; yellow, No. 
2 89Y4,@92,c, No. 3 86@90c, No. 4 84 
@88c; mixed, No. 2 86@89c, No. 3 831, 
@87¥,c, No. 4 82@86c. 

Chicago.—There is not much activity 
in corn goods. Buyers are holding off, 
preferring to use up their present hold- 
ings before entering the market. On 
March 10, corn flour was quoted at $2.15 
@2.20 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.15@ 
2.20, cream meal $2.15@2.20 and hominy 
$2.15@2.20. The cash corn market was 
firm on the better grades, but the lower 
ones were a little easier late in the week. 
Demand was good, and receipts con- 
tinued heavy. No. 3 mixed was quoted 
at 94%4c bu, No. 4 mixed 90@91%c, No. 
5 mixed 873%,@89c, No. 6 mixed 84@ 
86c; No. 3 yellow 96%2@98'Y4c, No. 4 
yellow 92@95%4c, No. 5 yellow 88@9lc, 
No. 6 yellow 8442@9744c; No. 4 white 
91@93c, No. 5 white 8712@89%ec, No. 6 
white 84424@85'42c. 

Minneapolis —Lits® change is noted in 
the cash corn market. Receipts are lib- 
eral and demand spotted. Mills and 
shippers at times are free buyers. Cash 
prices keep pace with the option, No. 3 
yellow being quoted at 5@7c bu under 
Chicago May, No. 4 yellow 9@llc un- 
der, No. 5 yellow 13@16c under, and 
No. 6 yellow 18@20c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
10 was 8912@93c; the closing price on 
March 12 was 90@92c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on March 13 





at $5.50@5.60 per 100 Ibs, and yellow at 
$5.40@5.50. 


Milwaukee——Corn felt the downward 
trend less than other grains toward the 
end of last week. There was a good 
demand on the decline. Shippers and 
the industries were seeking dry qualities, 
especially of white and yellow. Offer- 
ings were very heavy, and compared well 
with the earlier movement. Quotations, 
March 10: No. 4 yellow, 9114,@93',c bu; 
No. 4 white, 901,@9214,c; No. 4 mixed, 
891/,@901/,c. 

Baltimore.—Corn was lower and more 
active last week. Arrivals included 18,- 
250 bus by rail and 18,342 by boat. Clos- 
ing prices, March 10: No. 2 spot or con- 
tract grade, $1.0454, bu (1%c down); 


‘domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.10 (2c 


down). Cob corn was unchanged and 
wanted at $4.75@5 bbl. Corn meal and 
hominy were steady and quiet at $2.25 
@2.50 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia—Corn advanced %c 
early last week, but later declined Ic, 
and the market closed quiet, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings at revised fig- 
ures. Quotations, March 10, car lots, 
for export: No. 2, $1.06 bu bid; No. 3, 
$1.04 bid. Corn products are steadily 
held but quiet. Quotations, March 10, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.80; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.80. 


Boston.—Yellow corn meal was firmer 
last week, with a good demand and 
prices higher. Granulated yellow was 
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quoted at $2.85, bolted yellow at $2.80, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.25, all in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed 
held higher at $43.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks ; 
gluten feed $45.85, and gluten meal 
$56.60, March and April shipment, a 
quiet demand prevailing. Corn for ship- 
ment all-rail was quiet, closing at $1.19 
@1.20 bu for No. 2 yellow and $1.15@ 
1.16 for No. 3 yellow; lake-and-rail, No. 
2 yellow $1.18@1.19, and No. 3 yellow 
$1.15@1.17. 


Buffalo.——Corn receipts were notice- 
ably heavier last week. Local stocks 
have not increased to any extent, and 
industries and jobbers are expected to 
buy freely during the coming weeks. 
Should receipts fall off, traders look for 
a premium market until the opening of 
lake navigation. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
moderate last week with only No. 3 of- 
fered. Prices were somewhat higher, 
and held firmly. Most of the business 
was of the small lot type, with offerings 
moderate. Quotations, March 10: No. 3 
yellow, shelled, $1.07@1.08 bu; _ kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, $2.75@2.80 
per 100 lbs. 

San Francisco—Corn is very strong, 
but trade is inactive. Buyers are fairly 
well stocked, and are waiting for lower 
prices. Quotations, March 9, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, $2.10, bulk; California yel- 
low, $2.20, sacked; Egyptian, $2.40, 
sacked; California milo, $2.80, sacked; 
eastern milo, $2.10, bulk; Kafir, $2, bulk. 


CWO JOON IO OJ 





Milwaukee.—The opinion of rye mill- 
ers that flour will continue to go higher 


is being borne out every week. Pure 
white was 10@15c and medium 5@10c 
higher last week. Buyers, however, are 
not interested in placing contracts, and 
are taking flour only to fill current needs, 
clinging to the belief that rye will break. 
At times there is a little buying, but it 
is negligible in comparison to what it 
has been in other years. Quotations, 
March 10: fancy white patents $6.35@ 
6.65 bbl, medium $5.85@6.10, and dark 
$4.45@4.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis —Demand for rye flour is 
very spotted. With prices abnormally 
high, buyers take on only a few barrels 
at a time—just enough to cover imme- 
diate needs. Car lot orders are excep- 
tional. At the same time, there is 
enough scattered buying in less than car 
lots to keep the mills operating part 
time. It is said that buyers who have 
been waiting for a break are very apt 
to be disappointed, because the visible 
supply of rye grain is far below normal 
and it is not thought there is much left 
in the country to come forward. There- 
fore, millers look for a continuance of 
high prices. Pure white rye flour is 
quoted at $6.45@6.60 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
$5.90@6.30, and pure dark $4.25@4.50. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,739 bbls flour, compared with 
14,541, made by five mills, in the previ- 
ous week. 


Chicago.—There was some _ business 
done in rye flour in small lots to the 
bakery trade last week, but due to the 
high prices, buyers are only taking on 
their absolute requirements. The local 
output totaled 5,665 bbls last week, 
against 5,280 in the previous one. White 
was quoted, March 10, at $6.50@6.70 
bbl, jute, medium $6.15@6.40 and dark 
$4.15@4.50. 


Duluth—Good cash absorption, also 
fair export inquiry, served to strengthen 
the rye market last week until it estab- 
lished a record price for the crop. May 
touched top at $1.15% but receded 
somewhat under the influence of weak- 
ness in wheat, closing March 10 at $1.13% 
bu. Outside bids were reported coming 
in for the opening of lake shipment. 
There was no improvement noticeable in 
demand for rye flour. While buyers 
show concern at advancing prices, they 
still refrain from booking, in the hope 
that the top has been reached and reces- 


sions will materialize. Current mixed 
car lot sales for prompt shipment fail 
to show volume. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
March 10, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$6.55; No. 2 straight, $6; No. 3 dark, 
$4; No. 5 blend, $6.20; No. 8 rye, $5.50. 

New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
dormant last week, with only occasional 
sales reported. White patent on March 
10 was quoted at $7@7.15 bbl. 

Pittsburgh.—Light business was the 
dominant factor in the rye flour market 
last week. Only small lot orders were 
booked, the bulk of them being for 
prompt shipment. Bakers who specialize 
in rye breads stated that business had 
shown a marked improvement. Quota- 
tions, March 10: pure white $6.75@7.25 
bbl, medium $5.75@6.25 and dark $4.25 
@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore——Rye flour was slightly 
firmer last week, but entirely neglected 
at current rates. Quotations, March 10, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure top white patent 
$6.85@7.10 bbl, straight $6.25@6.50 and 
dark $4.65@4.90. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
more active, and the market rules firm 
and higher, with supplies well under con- 
trol. Quotations, March 10, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $7.15@7.50 bbl for white, 
$6.50@6.75 for medium and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 

Boston.—Rye flour last week showed 
considerable firmness, prices being held 
much higher. Rye meal and pure dark 
rye also were firmer. A quiet demand 
prevailed. Quotations, March 10: choice 
white patent, $7.15@7.25 bbl; standard 
patents, $6.90@7; medium light straights, 
$6.65@6.75; medium dark straights, $6.20 
@6.30; pure dark rye, $5.25@5.35; rye 
meal, $5.70@5.80. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago—Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues to improve, and local han- 
dlers report a brisk business in both 
this and dried skim milk. The baby 
chick season is opening up, and mixers 
are taking on larger amounts of dried 
buttermilk. Quotations, March 10, car 
lots 7Yec lb, Chicago, and l.c.l. 8c. 

Kansas City.—Dried buttermilk prices 
advanced last week, and inquiry im- 
proved. Quotations, March 10, basis 
Kansas City: in l.c.l. lots, 8¢ lb; in car- 
load lots, 7c. 

‘2 2 2) 

Pittsburgh—There was a fair demand 
for linseed meal last week. Prices were 
higher and held firmly, while offerings 
were moderate. Some traders are of the 
opinion that quotations will advance 
still higher. Most of the business was 
in small lots. Quotation, March 10, 
$54.30 ton. 











BLAXSEED **82 PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—A very strong situation 
is developing in the linseed meal market. 
Demand is fairly general, and crushers 
are having difficulty in keeping up with 
shipping directions. The anticipated 
March production is already oversold 
and, although seed arrivals still are fair- 
ly liberal, the season is approaching 
when a curtailment in production may 
be looked for. Meal prices have been 
advanced to $50 ton, Minneapolis, $52.50 
at Chicago and Buffalo, and $52 at Mil- 
waukee and Toledo. Crushers are out 
of the market on linseed oil cake for 
March shipment, and are asking nomi- 
nally $47.50 ton for April shipment, 
f.a.s.. New York. Export inquiry for 
deferred shipment, however, is light. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth-——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May 


March 6.$2.23% 2.15% 2.27% 2.19% 2.20: 
March 7. 2.24% 2.16 2.29% 2.20% 2.2 
March 8. 2.24% 2.15% 2.31% 2.21% 


March 9. 2.24 2.15% 2.30 2.21 
March 10. 2.24% 2.155 2.30 2.21 b 
March 12. 2.25 2.16% 2.30% 2.21% 2.22% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to March 10, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








7-Receipts— ——Shipments- 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis .. 11,121 7,214 7,111 1,709 
PUNUER ccvces Teen 6,991 7,633 5,148 
TOM 6 ssc 18,394 14,205 14,744 6,857 


Duluth.—There was more pit interest 
shown last week in flaxseed than at any 
time during the winter. Local business 
was the best since last fall, and it was 
reported that a very fair volume of 
spreading between this and outside mar- 
kets was done. Prices averaged higher 
most of the time. The market hit the 
highest point recorded since last fall. 
Holders slowed up offering, apparently 
expecting fresh advances for further sell- 
ing spots. Light receipts led to a 2c 
extension in the premium on No. | spot. 
Choice cars were taken by crushers, off 
grades and heavy dockage going to ele- 
vators. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal advanced last 
week, and local handlers say they have 
no difficulty in disposing of available 
offerings. They also say it is hard to get 
deliveries from crushers on time. On 
March 10, linseed meal was quoted at 
$51@51.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Local manufacturers of 
linseed meal and cake report a very sat- 
isfactory volume of sales. Local demand 
is well maintained, and large quanti- 
ties of these products, particularly meal, 
are being shipped to the United States. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, March 
10: linseed oil cake, in bags, $46 ton, 
and meal $48. A fair business has been 
done in flaxseed, demand being stronger 
than for many months. Crushing inter- 
ests are beginning to enter the market 
for supplies, and spreading operations 
between this market and Duluth, as was 
the case a week ago, accounted for much 
of the new activity. It closed, March 10, 
at $1.88 bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee—While the linseed meal 
market is quiet, quotations are un- 
changed, although they have a none too 
firm background. Production at the mills 
is heavy, and offerings are liberal. Quo- 
tations, March 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$50.50@51.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—tThere are no offerings of lin- 
seed meal for immediate shipment. Mills 
are out of the market until April. On 
March 10, 34 per cent was quoted at 
$52.50 ton, April only. 

Kansas City—Linseed meal prices 2d- 
vanced 50c last week. Quotation, March 
10, basis Kansas City, $53.30 ton. 

Boston.—Prices for linseed meal were 
advanced 50c last week, but offerings 
were very light and quotations nominal. 
Shippers are not quoting the Boston 
market, and the only business doing has 
been by resellers at $58.25 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling free- 
ly at unchanged prices. On March 10 it 
was quoted at $50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 
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The Use of Electric Trucks in the Flour Milling Industry 


one of the largest flour mills in 

the United States confided in an 
engineer friend to this effect: “We have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
perfecting the technical details of our 
process to get our production costs down 
to the lowest possible point. At present 
we recognize that we are up against a 
blank wall in that direction. So far we 
have not considered the advisability of 
handling our product mechanically; only 
in that respect can we hope to cut our 
costs further.” 

This engineer left a large gap in eco- 
nomical production till the last—then 
faced the need of improving his trucking 
operations with distaste. The idea of in- 
stalling such equipment as industrial elec- 
tric trucks did not appeal until the end 
of the ninth inning. Not until then did 
the dollars and cents significance of this 
phase of his problem impress itself. 

Most executives appreciate in a vague 
manner that they have materials handling 
problems, although the heritage of an- 
cient methods has been so fully accepted 
in some cases that the wheelbarrow and 
the hand truck are installed without 
question as the only means of moving 
grain or product at some points. It is 
only when the item of “overhead” is ana- 
lyzed that the dollars and cents signifi- 
cance of accepting this heritage without 
question impresses itself. Time was when 
the so-called unproductive workman was 
a relatively inexpensive adjunct. Few 
will dispute, however, that that day has 
passed, and, in view of our present labor 
situation, is not likely to return. 

There is evident need, therefore, for 
increasing the capacity of this worker 
who is engaged in truck pushing just 
as, in the past, need was experienced for 
developing greater output from the 
skilled laborer. When it is considered 
that there is a differential of as high as 
80 per cent in many cases between me- 
chanical handling methods and manual 
methods, the case for power driven trans- 
portation equipment in the milling in- 
dustry becomes increasingly clear. One 
impartial observer has gone so far as to 
say that, in 1,000 plants in this industry, 
substantial savings can be realized if ade- 
quate handling equipment is installed. 

Obviously, the proper equipment to use 
will vary considerably from one mill to 
another, depending on layout, capacity 
and the nature of materials handled. 
Various kinds of apparatus have been 
found to produce tangible savings under 
definite working conditions. In recent 
years there has been observed a growing 
popularity of the industrial electric truck 
in the industry as a means of reducing 
overhead. Evidence of the performance 
of this equipment is provided by the 
practice of a flour milling concern at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

This company put a two-ton truck of 
the tier lift type into service about two 
years ago. This particular truck is able 
to carry loads that are placed on skids 
having platforms 11 inches off of the 
floor, up to a height of 61 inches. Its 
loaded speed on the level is six miles per 


N°: long ago the chief engineer of 
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ofp oat 


Tiering Flour on Dead Skids with the Electric Lift Truck 


hour, or approximately 12 times that of 
the hand trucker. Its rated load, fre- 
quently exceeded at the plant mentioned, 
is approximately five times that of a 
hand truck. Unlike the hand truck, 
no time will ever need be allowed for 
loading and unloading, because this op- 
eration consists simply of running the 
platform of the lift under the skid on 
which material is piled, and elevating 
far enough to allow clearance—requiring 
altogether only a few seconds. 

The truck is used in unloading freight 


,cars, carrying raw material to various 


mills from the warehouse, returning va- 
rious products from the mills to storage, 
and in carrying the output of the flour 
mill to a new warehouse located over an 
old one-story section of the plant. In 
this last run a 200-foot grade of 12 per 
cent has to be traveled. 

Other work done by the truck consists 
of relieving the shipping dock on quan- 
tity shipments, when close to four tons 
is carried at every trip. An especial ad- 
vantage in the lift truck has been found 
in piling incoming sacks of grain. These 
are tiered to a height of 18 sacks with 
the truck, requiring only one man to 
load the platforms and another to do the 
piling. Ordinarily about 200 tons are 
handled by the machine in a day. On 
one occasion, when carrying flour from 
the storage warehouse to the dock, the 
driver of the truck stated that he did 
not believe 30 men with hand trucks 
could successfully do the same work. 

In cutting overhead it is chiefly the 
saving in manpower that counts. An 
average figure for the electric truck 
properly operated in this service is not 
less than 10 men per unit installed. 
Against this saving, certain charges ob- 
viously have to be made, but when in- 
terest, depreciation, and maintenance on 
truck, battery and charging equipment 
are added to the daily cost of power, 
the total item to be carried by the equip- 
ment, on the basis of 300 working days 
in the year, rarely exceeds $3.50 a day 


over the life of the equipment. Ordi- 
narily, industrial electrics are charged off 
aften seven to ten years, but performance 
records in the industries in which these 
trucks were first used indicate that the 
life usually exceeds even the higher limit 
by from 20 to 50 per cent. 

There are other savings, however, than 
those that may be readily determined as 
evidenced by payroll distribution. Ware- 
house storage on skids, for instance, ob- 
tains a definite cut in insurance rates, 
due to the readiness with which contents 
may be broken out in case of fire, and 
due also to the lessened risk of damage 
by water when material is stored off the 
floor. At this particular plant it has 
been found possible to speed up ship- 
ments very appreciably with the power 
equipment. Obviously, a considerable 
saving in storage space is effected be- 
cause of the increased amount of material 
that can be placed on a unit area. Con- 
gestion is invariably reduced by elimi- 
nating hand trucks. 

The power truck, like other mechanical 
handling equipment, makes work lighter 
and hence more agreeable, thus tending 
to reduce labor turnover. It gives men 
time, opportunity, and even imposes the 
necessity for some thought. 

The experience of the milling company 
in the use of this equipment cannot be 
held unique in any way. It is typical of 
what may be expected from the use of 
the industrial electric truck in the mill- 
ing industry. As time goes on, the prac- 
tice of applying power to former hand- 
trucking operations becomes increasingly 
imperative. Considering the low invest- 
ment required against the savings certain 
to be realized, the venture into this field 
of scientific materials handling will be 
found justifiable in the majority of 
plants. 

Editor’s Note.——The foregoing article 
is reprinted from a _ booklet entitled 
“Profitable Application of Industrial 
Trucks and Tractors in Industry,” pub- 
lished by the Society for Electrical De- 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


NE consoling reflection to be drawn from a contemplation of the 
O cover illustration of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
painted by the late R. Caton Woodville, English artist, is that none 
of the rats portrayed therein are “as big as cats,’—a variety not unknown 


According to a legend retold by Robert Southey, Hatto II, Bishop 
of Mainz, was punished by a plague of rodents for cornering grain during 
The legend, as a matter of fact, is a corruption of various 
Hatto II, so far as is known, was a generous, kindly 
fellow, although his predecessor, Hatto I, was said to have been thrown 
alive by the devil into the crater of volcanic Mount Etna. 
uncomplimentary tale was tacked onto Hatto II because it was he who 
built the Mautheturm (Toll Tower) near Bingen on the Rhine, the tower’s 
name being later corrupted to Mauseturm (Mouse Tower). 

At all events, the scene depicted is reminiscent of the estimable Pied 
Piper of Hamelin who freed that town from the rats which infested it— 
“They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, and ate the babies in their 
cradles”—and then, when the townsmen failed to pay him, enticed all the 
children of Hamelin into the side of the mountain Koppenberg. 


Probably the 
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velopment, Inc., a nonpartisan, nonprofit 
organization having as one of its primary 
objects the dissemination of authorita- 
tive information on the performance and 
operation of electrical equipment. 








| FEED MILLING NOTES 











J. B. Blanton, Newcastle, Texas, has 
installed a feed mill. 

The Goose Creek (Texas) Grain Co. is 
constructing a warehouse. 

A feed mill has been erected by D. E. 
Hoey & Sons, Dexter, Mich. 

C. B. Sprang has sold the Star Mills, 
Georgetown, IIl., to C. H. Wade. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Bement, 
Ill., has put in a feed grinding mill. 

The Barber Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, 
has installed a corn cutter and grader, 

Fire destroyed the Pete Harmon feed 
mill at Polk, Iowa, with loss of $3,500. 

G. E. Willis has purchased the feed 
mill of J. W. Hickman, Waltonville, II. 

A cleaning machine is to be installed 
Z the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Illiopolis, 
Ill. 

A feed grinding mill is to be built by 
= Farmers’ Elevator Co., Lake Fork, 

The Shreve, Ohio, plant of the Wooster 
Milling & Grain Co. will grind and mix 
feeds. 

An electric motor has been installed 
by the Dorsey Grain Co., Weatherford, 
Texas. 

The Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., completed an additional unit to 
the mill. 

Easton & Harkness, feed millers, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., are succeeded by Harkness 
& Brace. 

Elliot & Beasley plan to install a 
larger feed mill in their plant at Stony 
Ridge, Ohio. 

Henry Karlzer, Seneca, Kansas, has 
put new electric work in his feed mill 
and elevator. 

A J-B hammer mill has been pur- 
chased by the C. F. Dunham Grain Co., 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Gus Dillman has purchased the interest 
of his brother, M. A. Dillman, in their 
mill at Yale, Ill. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., 
Warsaw, Ill., has put in a Fairbanks- 
Morse hammer mill. 

The Seven-Grain Milling Co., 9701 
Grandee Street, Watts, Cal., suffered 
$10,000 loss by fire. 

A batch feed mixer is to be added to 
the equipment of the Culver (IIl.) Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Co, 

C. A. Graef has purchased the Troy 
(Ohio) Feed Mill from the Covington 
Building & Loan Association. . 

An attrition mill and a new head drive 
will probably be put in by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Westbrook, Minn. 

J-B feed mills have been installed by 
S. C. Wilson’s Sons, Olney, Ill., and the 
Colusa (Ill.) Co-operative Elevator Co. 

The Exchange Milling Co., Sturgis, 
Ky., has converted its machinery to the 
grinding and mixing of prepared feeds, 
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PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE 
IN SOUTHEAST EXPLAINED 


Attanta, Ga.—As flour and grain in- 
terests in the Southeast seem to be ex- 
periencing difficulty in getting a definite 
understanding of how the proposed new 
freight rates will affect their business, the 
Atlanta correspondent of The North- 
western Miller has investigated the pro- 
posed changes further, and obtained in- 
formation that will assist the trade in 
arriving at a better understanding of the 
freight rate situation in this district. 

As reported previously, the rates be- 
tween the South and the Middle West, 
and the South and the eastern seaboard 
territory, are now on a mileage and 
classification basis, and though this does 
not as yet include flour, grain and va- 
rious grain products, these are being in- 
vestigated and may later be included in 
the above changes with other commodi- 
ties. 

The difficulty in thoroughly under- 
standing the matter is because there are 
so many commodities included in these 
changes that they all take different classi- 
fications, and that the rates are now on a 
distance basis, so that, whatever the new 
rates may be, everything depends on the 
distance between the shipping and receiv- 
ing ‘points and the particular classifica- 
tion the commodity may take. Obviously, 
therefore, it would be next to impossible 
to give a scale of rates that would cover 
all points, even on any one of these com- 
modities, though one knowing the classi- 
fication of the commodity and the dis- 
tance of the haul could figure out the 
new rate on a close enough basis. ~ 

Flour, for instance, shipped from the 
Ohio River or eastern seaboard territory 
into the South would naturally be includ- 
ed in the interstate list, which would take 
class No. 9 for this particular commod- 
ity, while grain would take class No. 10. 
This would also hold true for interstate 
shipment of flour and grain between 
points in the South, which it is equally 
important to know, as railroads operat- 
ing in the South are trying to place these 
rates on a mileage and classification basis 
as well, and seem at present to have a 
good chance of winning. For intrastate 
shipment between points in the South 
these two commodities take classes C 
and D, respectively, and such rates also 
will be changed if the railroads win their 
appeal. 

The milling industries in the South are 
divided in their approval or disapproval 
of these changes, depending on the loca- 
tion of different mills, for in some cases, 
as stated, the changes would mean in- 
creases in the present rates and in other 
cases decreases. As a whole, the indus- 
try is not opposed to putting the rates 
on the mileage basis, the opposition being 
mainly to changes in the classifications 
which flour and grain would take under 
these changes. 

No definite decision in regard to the 
proposed changes is expected to be 
reached for the next 60 or 90 days. 

2 2) 

PACIFIC COAST CHARTER MARKET 

San Francisco, Cat.—While shipping 
conditions, generally, showed improve- 
ment during February, the recovery has 
not been reflected in the heavy cargo 
market. Charter rates are tending to 
firm up, not due, however, to the volume 
of business, but rather to the general 
feeling that rates have hit the bottom 
and will begin to work up again as a 
natural consequence. This does not take 
into account seasonal fluctuations, such 
as European grain, gvhich must be ex- 
pected to weaken as the season draws to 
a conclusion, 
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CANADIAN GRAIN RATE COMPETITION 

PuHILapELPHia, Pa.—A meeting was 
held on March 9 in the Bourse to plan 
for concerted action by North Atlantic 
ports to break the grain shipping mo- 
nopoly long held by Canada. Hubert 
J. Horan, president of the Commercial 
Exchange, called the meeting, which was 
attended by representatives from Port- 
land, Boston; Baltimore and the Virgin- 


ian ports as well as this city. It was 
planned to make an appeal to Secretary 
of Agriculture William M. Jardine to 
change the United States standards of 
inspection as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the American farmer, merchant ma- 
rine and ports against Canadian and 
other foreign competition. An appeal 
will also be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission through congressional 
representatives of the north Atlantic 
ports to have the Commission order 
American rail carriers to meet the com- 
petition of the nationally owned Cana- 
dian railroads, which now are quoting a 
rail rate of 3c bu lower than the Ameri- 
can rail rate to the seaboard. 
J. C. Jackson. 


OPENING OF NAVIGATION 

Wiynirec, Man.—According to J. A. 
Speers, general manager of the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association, Fort 
William, Ont., who reached Winnipeg 
last week from Vancouver, the opening 
of navigation on the Great Lakes this 
season will not take place until May 1. 
Mr. Speers said an exceptionally large 
quantity of grain for this time of the 
year, due to the large crop harvested in 
the West, is yet to be shipped from At- 
lantic ports. He estimates the volume at 
between 125,000,000 and 135,000,000 bus, 
the bulk of which probably will be 
moved to Montreal, because of the fa- 
vorable water rates. Apart from a cer- 
tain amount of coarse grains, all-rail 
movement of grain this season has been 
light, according to Mr. Speers. 

* . 
No News in Duluth 

Dututru, Minn.—Nothing new has de- 
veloped in the situation with reference 
to the opening date of navigation. If 
the vessel interests have had the matter 
under consideration at a meeting either 
in Canada or this country, grain ship- 
pers here have not heard of it. 


io 2 2) 
ORIENTAL FREIGHT SERVICE 

SeattLe, Wasu.—The American-Orien- 
tal Mail Line, Seattle, has announced 
that it will replace the seven govern- 
ment freight carriers heretofore operated 
by it in the oriental service and recently 
sold to the Tacoma-Oriental Steamship 
Co., by five 10,000-ton freight ships, 
namely, the Melville, Stuart, Diana, 
Stanly and Margaret Dollar, and_ will 
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Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
From 
Halifax-St. John 
Marchand {New 





To— tNew York April Orleans 
AberGeen ...esccees *27.00 31.00 +t27.00 
Amsterdam ....... 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
BECWOED secccceses 23.00 cscs %923.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
SO 24.00 24.00 ft27.00 
ere ree 30.00 32.00 37.00 
ee Oe re 40.00 toe 30.00 
i EE *25.00 -.- %*23.00 
| 7a 24.00 22.00 +t27.00 
SEE 6.0 69.08 bad wae 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 35.00 
Sarre rr. *24.00 34.00 tt27.00 
PE Ncacecveeves *30.00 32.00 45.00 
DE is6dnsa4000% 24.00 24.00 +¢t27.00 
a. Se 24.00 24.00 +tt27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eoee 45.00 
ee ee *45.00 cece cece 
NED h0 5.0K nessa 22.00 22.00 tt25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
er *25.00 22.00 **23.00 
i, Se 40.00 rrr 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
a Ere 23.00 23.00 t27.00 
EMOGOM 6066s cee woeenes 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
Liverpool .......e06 20.00 20.00 tt25.00 
eS rere 20.00 20.00 +25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 tt27.00 
BORO bccceesecess 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... 20.00 20.00 tt25.00 
MERCOOINS 208s cease eee 35.0 
POO WORGENO ss cccesss 23.00 tt27.00 
MED. Sh ass 50006 can 30.00 37.00 
<M PePeee reer ocee 40.00 
Rotterdam... 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton 25.00 tt27.00 
a 30.00 37.00 
DOOCNEE S06 52006000% 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........ 34.00 42.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Gibraltar 35c, Hamburg 20@22c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stettin 30c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. Effec- 
tive through June, 1928. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

+tThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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continue its oriental freight service with- 
out interruption. 


MONTREAL-HAMBURG SERVIOE 

MonTreaL, Que.—Béginning May 2, a 
regular eight-day service from Montreal 
to Hamburg will be operated from this 
port. Two fast freighters of the Ham- 
burg American Line will be added to 
the fleet of the Inter-Continental Trans- 
port, Ltd., better known as the “County 
Line.” The Canada Steamships Line will 
act as the agent of this new combina- 
tion. 

‘2 2 2) 
LAKE INSURANCE RATES 

DututnH, Minn.—Report has it that 
the marine insurance rates on the lakes 
during this season may be advanced, due 
to the heavy losses which the companies 
claim to have encountered during the 
past four years. In 1927 the losses were 
the largest for 14 years, 


2 2 2) 
ANTICIPATE NAVIGATION OPENING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MiInn.—Eastbound rates 
on flour and feed from the Head of the 
Lakes and Chicago-Milwaukee, will be 
restored March 19, in anticipation of 
the opening of the 1928 lake navigation 
season. 
‘2 2 2) 
NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
OxtaHoma City, Oxra—A new 
steamship service from Galveston and 
Houston, Texas, to Bremen and Ham- 
burg, Germany, has been announced. It 
includes regular monthly sailings, and 
will begin this month. 
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Wheat exported from Argentina dur- 
ing January totaled 16,846,000 bus; flour, 
157,000 bbls. 





L TRADEMARKS 




















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on March 6, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 


KANSAS CYCLONE and design; Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since about July 1, 1926. 

MISS KANSAS; Minneapolis Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Claims 
use since July 1, 1926. 

STRONGFORT; The St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April 22, 1924. 

TOMBOY and design; the Carr Milling 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Nov. 10, 1927. 


Bakery Products 


DIXIE GEM “IT STANDS SUPREME”; 
Robert E. Chandler, doing business as Royal 
Bakery, Arcadia, Fla; bread. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1927. 

EGG B COOKIES and design; Morris 
Blinderman, Brooklyn, N. Y; cookies. Use 
claimed since about Nov. 1, 1927. 

ST. JOHNSBURY; George H. Cross Co., 
doing business as C. H. & Geo. H. Cross, 
Inc., St. Johnsbury and Montpelier, Vt; 
bread and crackers. Use claimed since about 
January, 1870. 


Cereals 


HECKERS’, red circle and yellow carton; 
Hecker-H-O Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; farina. 
Use claimed since about 1916. 

H-O, and orange and white carton; Heck- 
er-H-O Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; oatmeal. 
Use claimed since April, 1924. 

SUNNY JIM DANDIES, and brown car- 
ton with yellow panel; Hecker-H-O Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; bran. Use claimed since 
September, 1927. 

Feed 

CHARMCO; Charleston Milling & Produce 
Co., Charleston, W. Va; stock and poultry 
feed. Use claimed since on or about Jan. 
1, 1926. 

CLOM; the Greene Chicken Feed Co., Mar- 
blehead, Mass; poultry feed—namely, a 
mineralized cod liver oil for increasing egg 
production and hatchability of eggs. Use 
claimed since Dec. 12, 1927. 

FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
TION, DES MOINES, IOWA, and plow de- 
sign; Farmers Union Service Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa; mineral feed for cattle, 
mineral feed for hogs, laying mash, pig 
meal, hog feed, white Shorts, gray shorts, 
bran, alfalfa molasses feed, calf meal, dairy 
ration, developing chick feed, hog fattener, 
poultry mineral, poultry fattener, starting 
and growing mash, and chick feed. Use 
claimed since November, 1925. 
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Toronto.—The anticipated advance jn 
rolled oats, following higher prices for 
the grain, took place last week, when 
cereal millers’ quotations were 20c high- 
er. A good business was done prior to 
the advance, but since it went into 
effect trade has fallen off. Quotations, 
March 10: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-Ih 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10¢ for cash, 
and $7.20 in straight cars, on track; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—There is a good, steady 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal for 
domestic consumption, at unchanged 
prices. A limited quantity of oatmeal 
also has been sold for export by western 
Canadian mills. This is the first export 
business reported for many months, the 
price of the Canadian product still being 
too high for extensive buying by import- 
ers. Quotations, March 10: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—A_ slight improvement is 
reported in rolled oats, with prices ad- 
vanced 5c. Quotations on March 9 were 
$3.60 per 90-lb jute bag, with oatmeal 
10 per cent more. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is quiet and 
unchanged, with moderate but ample 
offerings. Quotations, March 10, $4 per 
100-lb sack for ground and $3.60 for 
rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 

Boston—There was a good demand 
for rolled oatmeal last week, with the 
market steady at $3.55 and $3.90 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on March 13 at $3.25 per 90 lbs. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.— Screenings have fol- 
lowed the advance in other feedingstufts, 
with spirited inquiry for the limited of- 
ferings. Short interests have been 
forced to pay heavily for their specula- 
tive sales earlier in the year. Some are 
reported to have paid as high as $30 to 
fill sales made at a little over half this 
price. Heavy seeds are now quoted at 
$27@30 ton, though a car containing a 
heavy admixture of mustard brought 
$32, medium-weight $23@27 and light- 
weight $18@23. Mill oats are firm at 
46@49c bu. Dealers feel that the top 
has been almost reached, and that a few 
days of warm weather would weaken the 
market perceptibly. 

Toronto.—Screenings, compared with 
other feeds, are considered dear, and 
only an occasional car is changing hands. 
Quotations, March 10: recleaned stand- 
ard screenings $33 ton, delivered, all-rail, 
Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Business in screenings is 
about at a standstill. Supplies are about 
cleaned up at Fort William, and only 
occasional cars are being offered here. 
Current brokers’ quotation is $10 ton 
for refuse. Latest sales were made here 
at around $16, and recleaned standard 
at $22@23. 

OoOwm?d 

ALFALFA MEAL WANTED IN U. K. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
there is an improving demand in Great 
Britain for alfalfa meal for use as poul- 
try feed. In fact, some firms are experi- 
encing difficulty in securing sufficient 
quantities to supply the requirements of 
their customers. The extent of this de- 
mand depends, however, on whether the 
meal can be offered at a competitive 
price, in comparison with some of the 
older poultry feeds. In other words, 
what some of the British firms mean, 
when they state that they are unable to 
secure sufficient supplies, is that they 
cannot get these at a competitive price. 

Another difficulty experienced in con- 
nection with alfalfa meal is the occur- 
rence of bad parcels of dirty or inferior 
hay, which injure poultry and obviously 
retard the development of the demand 
for this feedstuff. 

2m 

Buffalo.—There is an average business 
passing in buckwheat on the basis of 
$2.37@2.42 per 100 lbs, Buffalo, most 
‘sales being made west of Chicago. 
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wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for January, 


omitted): 


Exported to— 
Austria ....-. 
Azores 
Belgium 
Denmark ......++. 
Finland ..... 


Greece 
Irish Free State. 
Italy 
Malta 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
United Kingdom. 
Canada 
British Honduras.. 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala . 
Honduras 
Nicaragua .....++- 
Panama ... 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Newfoundland .... 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Jamaica ..... 
Trinidad .. 
Oth. B. W. Indies. 
Cuba 
Dominican Rep.... 
Dutch W. Indies.. 
French W. Indies. 
Haiti 
Virgin Islands ... 
Bolivia ée 


Ecuador .... 
Dutch Guiana .... 
Peru 
Venezuela 


Straits Settlements 


China, including 
Hongkong and 
Kwangtung 

Japan 

Palestine 

Philippines 

Syria 

French Oceania 

Br. S. Africa..... 

Br. West Africa.. 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Spanish Africa 

Other Africa 


Totals 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—January Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 


*Less than 500 bbls. 
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United States—January Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following 


wheat by ports and countries of destination for January, 1928, 


Exported to— 


Irish Free State 
Italy 
Netherlands 
pain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Cuba 


Egypt 
Mozambique 


Totals 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, 
the year indicated, as officially reported, 


Year begin- 


New York 


= 
to © owt 


+ bo 


British South Africa 


Philadelphia 


o- 


36 


42 


* Baltimore 


80 


40 








- New Orleans 


104 
168 
436 
196 

80 


120 1,118 





- Galveston 


249 


249 


Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 





ning— 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
August 514 459 685 626 657 591 
September 677 612 661 967 456 698 
October .... 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 
November .. 1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 
December 957 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 
January .... 766 774 +717 £875 1,053 1,025 
February 748 842 834 1,092 779 
March ..... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 
le 415 682 710 890 832 
ay a piss ss 805 726 482 1,057 645 
| ae 847 1,029 596 904 905 
July .... ow 449 978 815 613 775 

Totals. .*4,962 9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 


1921 
454 
361 
659 
856 
748 
632 
665 
987 
512 


7,742 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1927 1926 


1925 


1924 


1923 


1922 


1921 


1920 


1920 
288 
310 
570 
744 
608 
704 
623 
321 
535 
518 
535 
465 


6,721 


1919 


table showing exports of 








° 
12) 
A | € 
i Ss 
to 
£ r § £ 
em » @ ° 
FE . £€ & 
Ti ° S < 
60 189 
423, 
287 56 
63 149 
ie 
1,181 187 _ 
ee 16 4 
ei 43 
14 1 
86 oa 
ie 33 
285 599 
14 2,445 1,229 47 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


rt Totals 


104 
8 


33 


55 





beginning Aug. 1 of 
in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
1,171 619 1,050 657 
463 387 884 448 
591 536 635 966 
785 555 987 683 
1,237 1,204 933 595 
388 996 868 515 
236 450 992 440 
236 607 1,049 781 
148 609 1,140 538 
102 975 753 648 
666 978 1,171 357 
433 1,195 778 936 
6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
7,921 6,568 


9,263 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 


*Six months. 


December Exports 
=xports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of December, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Wheat -—Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria ....0.50. | ree a ane? ee 2 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islds. .... TAGR cevecs sovees 
BeMtOM § cccccccs 1,721 369,710 28,258 
Czechoslovakia ae ey re 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. ... 32,195 132,809 99,368 
Esthonia ........ BBR oo ccceee = sv even 
PinianG ..cessveos CB.Gee 60sec cences 
PY@RCE ..ccscccce 252 366,155 119 
Germany ........ 52,272 366,283 299,990 
Gibraltar ........ (eT TTT eee Tee 
GOGO 2c cocccese 4.38B cvccce cecece 
FIURSOTY .cccccce sesee eeecee 48 
Irish Free State.. 8,210 699,390 ...... 
BOGE occececncess 1,744 1,434,649 ...... 
EAMCVER ccccccccne  s9098 S8eoee 33 
Netherlands ..... 219,410 239,729 ...... 
Malta, Gozo and 

Cyprus Islds. % ) Bere cy meee 
NOPWAF ccccecces 27,326 2 Serer 
Poland and Dan- 

Oe i604 Kes 00052" | VERT TTL Te 
Portugal ...cce0- MVE TTT eee Tee 
Spain ..cccccecee See Tt eee 
BWOGOR ccccvcvss 11,278 147,290. ...... 
Switzerland ..... S -Sesane surars 
United Kingdom.. 109,374 1,648,311 17,142 
Jugoslavia and 

Albania ....... BEG ccc e se = secs 
COMORES ce rcvcene 6,889 818,423 578,262 
British Honduras. 2,086 = cecves 20 
Costa Rica ...... 12,861 10 9,623 
Guatemala ...... BE,886 8s cccces 1,160 
Honduras ....... 4,566 .cecce 140 
Nicaragua ....... 7,938 1,100 
ip | Pree 7,214 62,900 150 
Salvador .ccccces 26,3800 8 ccecee cvvccs 
BEGRAOO 2 ccacceses 4,542 91,638 14,130 
Miquelon and St. 

Pierre Islds. ) ) rr es 1,000 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador.. SE 80 6dtans§8=6—-4 RS 
Bermuda ........ CPR 8 cecace 1,878 
Barbados ....... | BTEC TL eT 
Jamaica .......+- SE,088 830s sb eeee 5,619 
Trinidad and 

TOURBO ccvcvse >) eee ee ae ee 
Other B. W. Ind.. S| Bere 1,070 
- Qeeevererern 107,488 2,579 48,122 
Dominican Rep... 10,385 3,000 39 
Neth. W. Indies.. S| eee 23 
French W. Indies 10,728 ...... 40 
Haitian Rep. Ree 20 
Virgin Islds. 5 are 824 
BOORIVER occcvcsees See y eee 
DEE sv aacceceses BB.GGG 8 cevece cvcvec 
| ere ee Bee ‘soveee ceoscs 
Colombia ..... 8,738 25,316 11 
Ecuador ........ O,.28B —«s ncccce = wae vee 
B. Guiana ...... | ere errr TT. 
BUPIMAM ...ccsese B,0BB 8 o cvccse = soeves 
French Guiana t | ee ee 
PO asicececnees 6,662 111,929 ....... 
Venezuela ....... ) 4) eee 9 
B. Malaya ....... BOF cevecs weeves 
ee ere | Tree 53 
Java and Madura nee eS ae eee ee 
Other Neth. East 

BOGIOS occ scrces erry Tee ee 
Hongkong ....... SEiREG 3 cceses 8 6 eo 0 0 
SODRE. ciccvesever 1,124 SF eer 
Kwangtung ..... = Bry Yet eee ee 
i. eee oe SS eee 
Philippine Islds... 28,291  ...... 3 
re eee See -es420%8 *00049 
Other Asia ...... ee 8 6Stenee #00640 
Australia ....... |, ere 9 
British Oceania.. | TTL ae 
French Oceania.. 1,852 Ss avees . 
New Zealand )) ee ee err 
Belgian Congo ... BUG 3 csetce sverves 
British E. Africa. 100 (esaae eaeuwe 
British S. Africa. 201 S.03S 8s nc vce 
Dritieh W. Africa SBT,GBR  cecece coacer 
) og | oe ee ie . Mey eee eee 
Other F. Africa..  e | TTT ee 
TAMOPER 2 cccceeces (Sere ey: os enee 
BEGPOCCO 2. ccceces i Gerri r meee ee 
Mozambique ..... merce eee 
Other Port. Africa SO Ce ee Tee 
Other Sp. Africa. i et ce eee TP ere 
Canary Islds. Se ehieks “eswaes 

TOMS cicccdcs 1,126,271 6,917,385 1,108,263 

Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
POOR, kee ccsiers oe er eee 
Denmark and 

Parone Ields. ..2.. ssees  aprre 
eer 1,678,013 | Pree 
Netherlands ....... 181,518 SB.066 = .csce 
MOTWAYV .cccccvoces 500 | 
Tnited Kingdom SERGE kassee vase 
CRMOES wcceveaceen 860,653 1,053,379 246,584 
Rritiah Honduras... 2.6600 cesses 95 
Fagin Riles 2.0.08 sree 203 
CHURTOURRIR wiccccce sever weoeee 39 
PE ciccccess “Cees eeawec 11,748 
po ee ae give was 1,259 
SECT ee a 90 338 
ASVRGOP oc ccccecce SRE °° stivkee. cosete 
WEARICO cccecoscves SO,PGC 8 = cveser 11,761 
Mienelon and St. 

UE ccevesesss§ setae” | gsenes 2A 
| er : rr 300 
DRURGOR cc cccesace <0see se 6ee% 2,550 
(her BD. W. TGR .cccs | teense 482 
GE vOuecbiveuaese  eenite 200 96,736 
Dominican Rep. 8 6-waAshes 410 
WHrmtm TGGGR ccccce 8 seted 8 § evisers 206 
TED ct encucewess Te «(weaves aru 
| eee S. sapeses ahene 
COPMONER 2s ccevses ae) saaewes 1,024 
Britian Guiana ..:. seses sevvcs 125 
UPTO cccccscces c0see vevede 702 
Venezuela ......... ere 1,289 
po eee Oe ~ bvess 
CHIR cecccsvccccce coccse. seovses 188 
Australia ......... 57 Bee  stde50 





Totals .cccccecs 3,424,753 1,258,503 376,290 





Canada—Milling in December 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 





by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in December, 1927, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Totals 
i. MEER Tee 3,540,680 4,574,785 8,115,365 
GOOD soccesteces 542,939 659,150 1,202,089 
DED 96:66: 0:%¥:00 34,146 40,696 74,842 
Buckwheat 26,241 sneer 26,241 
CER cc exescvces 110,602 25,753 136,355 
Mixed grain 1,422,643 53,303 1,475,946 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 





sulting from the above grindings in De- 
cember, 1927: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 137,347 346,885 484,232 
Manitoba 2 patent. 135,525 244,906 380,431 
Ont. wint. straight 86,687  ...... 86,687 
A GEMOTS ccvcvese 384,145 290,477 674,622 

Totals, flour..... 743,704 882,268 1,625,972 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 3,030 10,777 13,807 
BOR sccseesecenasace 11,485 15,360 26,845 
Shorts and middlings. 16, 694 20,322 36,916 
All other offal........ 3,199 3,719 6,918 
Other cereals, 

bs— cast West Totals 
Oatmeal ....... 248,343 1,279,050 1,527,393 
Rolled oats ....4,220,155 8,986,652 13,206,807 
Barley, pot and 

REE acccvragee 230,975 150,528 381,503 
Corn flour and 

arr /  S)  Srrerre 706,716 
Buckwheat flour 436,670  ...... 436,670 


Total products in months of August, Sep- 














tember, October and November, 1927 (000's 
omitted): 
Wheat flour, 
bbls— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 296 374 518 578 
Manitoba 2 patent. 260 318 428 458 
Ont. wint. straight. 58 82 58 44 
BE GEROTO ccccccas 481 682 901 927 
Totals, flour -1,095 1,456 1,905 2,007 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 3 4 10 11 
_, . SePETerer ere 15 20 28 31 
Shorts and middl’gs 26 34 44 44 
All other offal..... 5 7 6 8 
Other cereals, lbs— 
OCORMBORE cacccascns 354 1,069 857 1,538 
Rolled oats ....... 9,431 12,289 10,793 12,027 
Barley, pot and 
PORTE .ccsevcsese 132 266 554 621 
C'n flour and meal.2,643 2,074 2,248 1,952 
Buckwheat flour... 63 39 431 563 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 








from Jan. 1 to Dec, 31, 1927, in barrels: 
p PEE CT OCCT TTCCTUL CCT TTT Te 1,496,126 
I 0565.5 66968 60S SEEDER OOD 1,231,380 
PTT TT reir ee 1,454,592 
BE 6 SRNVEN 6062S NOONE NTN 1,154,068 
BE 46064 6d0q CES OWT AH ATES ADERE ES 1,455,461 
ME 5.6.0.0.6 5 RENE 66400.00002 604040 CS 1,314,212 
} | MPU UUERELUEETCTERETL TCE e LTT 1,019,188 
RUBE cvvccccccccccvesesssvcccns 1,157,963 
Ee: Soc cree tek e 66 re eee We 1,527,517 
Serre ers rire ree ee 2,005,314 
ED -c 60-0:6:5:-6:0460.060 06609000008 2,120,116 
EE 66s080s chase pe eons beaten 1,766,869 

:. . MePRCRERTeCrrT eye TT yar piri 17,702,806 

Cw wd 

Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Jan. 31, 1928 and 1927, in bushels: 

RECEIPTS 
1927 1926 
WE 60 40:00:60 eee 195,480,432 191,196,148 
CORED acscveccvnseseve 6,845,468 9,356,227 
ee ee 17,652,757 27,471,339 
a rer eee 2,213,973 2,585,860 
50.556 6403350080008 8,401,902 5,696,068 
Serr rer er rete 11,076 19,784 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1927 1926 
ot, EE Eee TEE 166,216,268 161,858,708 
RP ce teateweovaneeae 2,982,614 5,947,733 
DE a éoveeae baie ae 14,518,195 21,114,182 
|... arr 1,796,417 2,519,306 
|, MYETURT EP TET ETT 7,143,474 4,148,196 

By rail— 
er rr 2,101,521 4,391,37 
0 |" DRPrererererrire 2,519,961 1,748,5 534 
DN bs0004060sexwe 2,131,736 4,104, 597 
EE 0 5 5 0.6.0:05.0.0 0% 25,052 33,390 
 , Pre Seer er 35,685 65,020 
a. eerie: Verret 30,081 19,784 

Ccww? 
Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1927 and 1926, tc Jan. 31, 1928 and 1927, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 5,704,393 5,630,437 
United Kingdom— 

Wee. Bs Be BOP. 600% $9 288,480 90,856,488 

Via Canadian ports. 28,831,046 27,832,473 
Other countries— 

Vie U. &. ports... 173,372 135,575 

Via Canadian ports. 34,515,053 7,631,179 

WOE. Seagessncedas 158,512,344 152,086,152 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ......... 4,943 5,424 
United Kingdom-— 

Via U. &. ports ...... 479,329 429,74 

Via Canadian ports... 1,147,535 1,355, b26 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports....... 1,352,864 1,480,218 

Via Canadian ports... 1,977,187 1,684,023 

FOO 6.008 6.080 00080 4,961,858 4,954,935 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Arizona 
Carlos Tanner, Quality Bakery, Saf- 
ford, has installed new equipment and 
will build an addition. 


California 

L. E. Jalbert has purchased the Peter- 
son Bakery, 1432 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Beverly Hills. 

The El Cajon Bakery has been sold by 
M. L. Prouse to Edward MacCartney 
and F. W. Moriarty. 

B. M. Bertelson has purchased “Ye 
Olde Tyme. Bakerie,” 3204 Glendale 
Boulevard, Glendale, from G. E. Fair- 
field. 

The Misses Taylor, 318-D Mission 
Road, Glendale, have opened a home 
bakery. 

C. D. Johnson has opened a bakery at 
Guerneville. 

Gus Zitlau will build an addition to 
the U. S. Bakery, Petaluma. 

A bakery has been opened in the new 
Central Market, 238 West Hola Avenue, 
Pomona. 

The Redding (Cal.) Feed Co. has re- 
linquished its charter. 

Benjamin Chote has reopened his bak- 
ery at 3615 Tweedy Boulevard, South- 
gate. 

Colorado 

The City Bakery, Saguache, was 
burned one day after it had been pur- 
chased by R. O. Robb. 


Connecticut 
Eugene J. Lescoe, Willimantic, has 
removed his bakery to 32 North Street. 
The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has 
purchased the property at 16-20 State 
Street, Hartford, for $175,000. The 
whole of the four-story building above 
the basement will be used for baking 
purposes. 
Delaware 
Hudson’s Bakery, Inc., Georgetown, 
has purchased additional equipment 
which will increase its output fivefold. 


Idaho 

David E. Jones has purchased the 
Royal Bakery, Malad City, from Albert 
Price. Active management will be in 
the hands of Edward and Joseph Price. 

Ross Pederson has opened the Gold 
Coin Bakery, Nampa. 

The Skaggs System Bakery, Salt 
Lake City, has purchased the mill at 
Weston, Idaho, from the State Milling 
Co. 

Illinois 

George C. Smith has retired from the 
Star Bakery, Carmi, leaving Harry Kel- 
lo sole owner. 

Harry Andick has opened Andick’s 
Delicious Bakery, 4858 North Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, specializing in New 
York rye bread, pastries, ete. 

The McDaniel Baking Co., Harris- 
burg, has opened a downtown retail 
salesroom. 

Mrs. Harriett Sears has purchased the 
Paxton (Ill.) Bakery from Harry Bes- 
told. 

Indiana 

Frank Broadlick has opened a bakery 
at Delphi, after disposing of his business 
at La Fayette. 

The Spring Valley Milling Co., French 
Lick, has filed papers of final dissolu- 
tion. 

Marion Hunt has purchased the Oak- 
land City (Ind.) Bakery from the re- 
ceiver for P. M. Baker. The Banner 
Baking Co. has been incorporated by 
John W. Merrill as president and Mar- 
ion Hunt as secretary-treasurer, to oper- 
ate the plant. Newgequipment has been 
installed. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Osgood, has filed dissolution papers. 

Daniel Roser has closed the Roanoke 
(Ind.) Bakery and turned the equip- 
ment back to Fred Goodwald, from 
whom he purchased it. 

Howard McGlennen has opened a bak- 
ery at Silver Lake. 


Iowa 
P. J. Siert, formerly of Emmetsburg, 
will open a bakery at Akron. 
George Potgeter has purchased the 


W. C. Baker flour and feed store, El- 
dora. 

L. H. Alexander and A. J. Allen, 
Fairfield, who have conducted separate 
seed and feed stores, have consolidated 
at the Alexander store. Both will con- 
tinue to devote their time to the com- 
bined business. 

Jess Silberhorn, owner of the Sanitary 
Bakery, Maquoketa, has leased the 
building formerly occupied by the Ideal 
Bakery, and has remodeled it for a pas- 


_try bakery. 


D. M. Jackson, for four years superin- 
tendent of the Strand Baking Co., Mar- 
shalltown, has purchased the bakery of 
Ole A. Haakenson, 118 West Main 
Street, that city, and will operate it as 
the Ideal Pastry and Roll Shop. 

The Quality Bakery, Waverly, will 
close its East Side branch, operating only 
the West Side shop. 

D. J. S. Conklin has purchased the 
bakery of Martin A. Owen, 318 West 
Montgomery Street, Creston. 

Frank Hinkleman has purchased the 
Ernest Ventz Bakery, West Branch. 

J. A. Silberhorn has leased the Rice- 
Brown Building, Maquoketa, and will 
open a bakery. 


Kansas 

Fred Beeman has purchased the Pu- 
rity Bread Co., Great Bend, from H. A. 
Harms. 

G. L. Province has opened his second 
poultry, egg and feed store at 2609 
Strong Avenue, Kansas City, using the 
fixtures purchased from the Foster Poul- 
try & Egg Co., 1340 South Twenty-sixth 
Street, which store has closed. 

R. I. Largent has reopened his bakery 
at Lyndon. The O’Hara Bakery is the 
only other shop in the town. 

Harry A. Derry, Arkansas City, will 
erect a building at 1201 South Summit, 
to house the Derry Bakery. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy May 1. 

The Campbell Baking Co.’s plant at 
Topeka, recently burned, will be rebuilt 
at an expense of $160,000. The equip- 
ment cost will be $50,000. 

The Ravenscroft-Ehmke feed and seed 
business, Kingman, has been succeeded 
by the Ehmke-Morton Feed & Produce 


Co. 


Kentucky 

The new $250,000 plant of the Donald- 
son Baking Co., Inc., 1301 West Hill 
Street, Louisville, has been opened. 
The business will be strictly house-to- 
house delivery, with 18 wagons at the 
start. 

C. L. Smith and W. A. Ross have 
opened a wholesale feed and flour ware- 
house on North Third Street, Murray. 
Mr. Smith also has a retail feed store at 
Paris. 

Louisiana 

The Albert W. Mackie Grocery Co. 
has leased the three-story building at 
411-417 Magazine Street, New Orleans, 
which will be available June 1. The pres- 
ent quarters are at Julia and Tchoupi- 
toulas streets. 

The Morehouse Bakery, Inc., recently 
organized at Bastrop, is contemplating 
establishment of a new plant. Capital 
is given at $10,000. Incorporators are 
S. A. Kendrick, 109 Filer Street, Mon- 
roe, La., George R. Sutton, Belcher, La., 
and associates. 

Joseph Mouro has opened the Morn- 
ing Star Bakery, Churchville. 

Henry Morel has opened his bakery at 
New Roads. 

Maine 

Robert H. Sweet, baker, Portland, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $887 and assets of 
$165. 

Maryland 

The Seaten Bakery Co., Baltimore, 
has been incorporated under Delaware 
laws for $20,000. 


Massachusetts 
Gordon’s Bakery, Inc. Fall River, 
has been formed, with $10,000 capital 
The Granite Bakery, Inc., Worcester, 
has been incorporated, with 300 shares 
of common stock without par value. 


. 


The officers are Israel Margolis treas- 
urer, F. Katz clerk, and Samuel Cohen 
president. 

Harold F. Cameron, Somerville, Mass., 
a baker, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $21,469 
and no assets. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Ernest H. Rothwell, 
baker, Methuen. Liabilities,’ $2,521; as- 
sets, $50. 

The new plant of the Workingmen’s 
Circle Co-operative Bakery, Harrison 
and Water streets, Worcester, will open 
April 1. 

Michigan 

The Superior Baking Co., Brecken- 
ridge, suffered $30,000 loss by fire. 

Hendrick DeVries has purchased the 
Freeport (Mich.) Bakery from Mrs. May 
Belle Boughner. 

Minnesota 

Benjamin Smith, of Tracy, has opened 
a bakery at Ivanhoe. 

John Lindell will move the Lakeview 
Bakery, Lake City, to the John Roschen 
Building. 

Peter Christenson has opened a bak- 
ery at Mazeppa, in the Hotel Mazeppa. 

S. A. Sather, 1713 East Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, has applied for a bakery 
license.- 

O. A, Turner, 2853 Johnson Street 
Northeast, Minneapolis, has applied for 
license to operate a bakery at that ad- 
dress. 

Otto Stieler, City Bakery, Springfield, 
has installed a larger dough mixer. 

Joseph Ploumen, proprietor of the 
Shakopee (Minn.) Bakery, has installed 
a No. 2 Champion dough mixer, a sifter, 
wrapping machine and oven. 

Egekvist Bros., bakers, Minneapolis, 
have leased a store in the loop district. 
This will give the company 19 retail 
stores. 

Bert Hart, of Mahnomen, has pur- 
chased the Ganter Bakery, Fourth and 
Minnesota Avenue, Bemidji. : 

Mrs. Lucas will open a home bakery 
at Bridgeport. 

The Quality Bakery, Detroit Lakes, 
has installed a new and larger’ oven, 
heated with two coke burners. 

John Turunen has reopened the Home 
Bakery, Nashwauk. 

The Pirk Flour & Feed Co., Swanville, 
has installed a feed mixer. 

The Austin (Minn.) Baking Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by 
H. W. Schow, E. L. Dunfee and R. C. 
Alderson. 

Mississippi 

Mr. Presley, Fulton, has opened a bak- 
ery in connection with his Princess Café. 

Henry B. Rabby, Gulfport, has 
opened a bakery at Hattiesburg, in 
charge of A, P. Federine. 

The McCormick Grocery Co., which 
has been operating at Waynesboro for 
five years, has filed notice of incorpora- 
tion for $30,000. The incorporators are 
Floyd and L. E. McCormick, and C. T. 
Carter. 

Missouri 


J. R. Jaco and Samuel Tate have 
opened a bakery at Doniphan. 

The Edina (Mo.) Home Bakery has 
been sold to Mrs. Belle Clements by J. 
H. Bradley. George Tracy will operate 
it. 

J. S. Logan & Son have opened a bak- 
ery at Knox City. 

Bryan Wallace, Stanberry (Mo.) Bak- 
ing Co., has added a cake mixer. 

The Southmour Baking Co., Inc., has 
succeeded to the business of the Shep- 
pard Baking Co., Monett. 

The Western States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Chicago, has opened a branch 
distributing warehouse at St. Joseph for 
its mixed feeds. 

A, F. Welle and his son, A. F. Welle, 
Jr., have opened the Colonial Baking 
Co., 4410 Gravois Avenue, Carondelet. 

George Schreiner has purchased the 
West Side Bakery, Lamar, under mort- 
gage foreclosure. 

Stark Bros., Grant City, have pur- 
chased the Windsow Bakery, Sedalia, 
from C. E. Powell. 

The Associated Grocers, Inc., Kansas 


——————J 


City, owned by retail grocers, has leased 
additional warehouse space, trebling its 
capacity. 

Montana 

The Northern Montana Association of 
Credit Men, holder of assignment of 
George H. and Mabel H. Banks, Great 
Falls, have been given permission to op- 
erate the South Side Bakery for six 
months, to conserve its assets. At the 
end of that period a report will be made 
to the court. 

Nebraska 

Jeffers Bros. have purchased the Home 
Bakery and Restaurant, Valentine, from 
E, W. Flynn. 

A branch of the Holmes Bakery, Mar- 
tin, S. D., has been opened at Cody, in 
charge of Richard Holmes. 

Homer Martyn and Edmund J. Rosse, 
formerly of Omaha, have purchased a 
canning factory at Columbus, and will 
remodel it as a bakery to manufacture a 
recently patented peanut butter bread. 
The business will be known as the Co- 
lumbus Baking Co. 

Dort Stokes, Ruskin, has opened the 
People’s Store, handling groceries, feed 
and flour. 

Mr. Parks has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Mr. Colburne, in the Val- 
entine (Neb.) Bakery. 

J. M. Mirnvick will open a bakery at 
Campbell. 

Earl S. Carter has closed the Puritan 
Bakery, Wynot. 

Ewald Nuss, of the Nuss Sanitary 
Bakery, Sutton, has purchased the bak- 
ery at Harvard, and will operate it as a 
branch, in charge of Harvey Schwarz, 

Casper W. Cross has purchased a bak- 
ery and restaurant at Paxton. 

Roland F. Ireland has acquired the ele- 
vator at Pawnee City. It will be used to 
store carload shipments of feed. 

Charles Gorman has taken over the 
New System Bakery, Yoder, from Mr. 
Carland. 

W. A. Hynes has reopened the Home 
Bakery, Harrison. 

Haruda’s City Bakery, St. Paul, is a 
new enterprise. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently took over the manage- 
ment of the Loch Milling Co., Nebraska 
City. George C. Eicher is general man- 
ager. 

New Hampshire 


L. G. Holbritter has purchased Perry’s 
Bakery, Newport. 


New Jersey 

The Waldorf Bakery, Inc., New 
Brunswick, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 by Arnold B. Rosenthal, Har- 
old J. Sklarew and Anna E. Rosenberg. 
A general baking business will be done. 

Fred Stabar has repurchased the High- 
land Park Bakery, 733 Park Avenue, 
Union City, which he established some 
years ago. 

The Consolidated Flour Co., 60 Park 
Place, Newark, has incorporated for 
$100,000. 

The Waldorf Bakery, Inc., has opened 
at 50 Speedwell Avenue, Morristown. 

The Majestic Bakery & Restaurant 
Co., Inc., 177 East Front Street, Plain- 
field, has incorporated for $50,000, of 
which $10,000 has been paid in by Al- 
fred and Emma Haase, and Erick 
Parche. 


New Mexico 


Charles Goulding has purchased the 
James G. Lanier Feed Store, Aztec. He 
will erect a large warehouse, and op- 
erate as the San Juan Supply Co. 

J. T. West has opened a wholesale and 
retail flour and feed store at Hagerman. 

W. A. Day, Day’s Bakery, Clovis, will 
move to a new location and initiate 4 
wholesale business. 


New York 

The White Eagle Bakery, Riverhead, 
has established a branch bakery on 
Roanoke Avenue. . 

Luther N. Freeman, of the Troy (- 
Y.) Fried Cake Co., 114 King Street, |s 
bankrupt. 

Rockwell’s Bakery, Inc., now at 427-31 
East Seventy-fifth Street, New York, has 
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rchased the building at 328-336 East 
Seventy-fifth Street, owned by the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., and will remodel 
it for a bakery. 

George A. Bailey plans to open a bak- 
ery at Silver Springs. 

Glaubach’s Bakery and Restaurant, 
Port Jervis, has been sold to Morris 
Shinburg, 94 Pike Street. 

David Schneiderman, 1945 Daly Ave- 
nue, New York, will make alterations 
to his bakery at Fox and Hone streets. 

The 205 West Street Cafeteria, Inc., 
has been formed, with $10,000 capital 

ock. 
whe Ward Bros. Co., Inc., New York, 
js reported to have changed its name 
to Wonder Bakeries Co. 

Joseph Lindner’s bakery, East Delaven 
Avenue, Buffalo, was damaged $5,000 
by fire. 

A bankruptcy schedule was filed on 
March 1 by Klein Bakeries, Inc., 3600 
Third Avenue, New York; liabilities, 
$32,025; assets, $4,641. The principal 
creditors listed were Bertha Mann, $6,- 
150, secured; Manhattan Egg Co., $4,- 
848; Procter & Gamble, $1,509. 

The E. & E. Bakery, Brooklyn, has 
been opened by Abraham Esterson, 159 
East Thirty-ninth Street, and Max Es- 
terson, 458 Linden Boulevard. 

The bakery of Leonard J. Comeau, 
Whitehall, suffered $8,000 loss by fire 
when a kettle of lard boiled over and 
ignited. 

Wieser Bros. will open a bakery at 
2468 Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn. 


North Carolina 

The Independent Stores, a new gro- 
cery at Elizabeth City, with $40,000 capi- 
tal stock, has been incorporated by J. 
V. Mann, E. M. Cox and B. B. James. 

The Montgomery Grocery Co., Star, 
with $15,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by D. E. Williamson, J. H. 
Chisholm’ and George L. Beveridge. 

The Wilson “M” System Stores, Inc., 
Wilson, recently incorporated, contem- 
plates the establishment of several gro- 
cery stores. Capital is $25,000. J. M. 
Cansler, 618 Woodward Street, Wilson, 
heads the company. 


North Dakota 

Mrs. L. N. Haagen has _ succeeded 
George James in the ownership of the 
Lone Change Bakery, Van Hook. 

Stephan Fischer and John W. Pfeiffer, 
of Aberdeen, S. D., have opened a bak- 
ery at Ashley. 

A feed grinder has been installed by 
the Farmers’ Elevator, Enderlin. 

Ohio 

Joseph Smith, head of the Smith 
Home Bakery, East Liverpool, has taken 
over the retail and wholesale bakery 
business of F. W. Miller, St. Clair Ave- 
nue, and will close his present shop. 

C. A. Graef, Tippecanoe City, has pur- 
chased the Troy (Ohio) Feed Mill from 
the Covington Building & Loan Associa- 
tion. The mill has been idle for some 
months. He will conduct a general feed 
business in connection with its operation. 

Earl Dickason, Holsum Bakery, Chilli- 
cothe, will build a plant to cost $125,000. 

Edward Kowalski, Central Bakery, 
2326 Elyria Avenue, Lorain, has opened 
his new $60,000 baking plant. 

The Swedish Importing & Baking Co., 
Portland, has opened the Tender Crust 
Bakery, Tillamook, as a branch. 


Oklahoma 
Wesley Moore will open a bakery at 
Duke 


Mrs, Idea Kuykendoff and Wesley 
Moore have opened the Duke (Okla.) 
Bakery. 

Haas & Daniels have opened a bak- 
ery at Vici. 

The Northwestern Elevator Co., Fred- 
erick, has installed a feed mill. 


Oregon 

The Canby (Oregon) Bakery has been 
sold to Vinton & Schafer, formerly of 
Portland. Alex Diepold, owner, will re- 
tire, due to ill health. 

Virgil Moon is erecting a bakery at 
Springfield. 

Pennsylvania 

A pretzel bakery has been opened at 

nsdale. 

The H. B. Rosenberger Co., Doyles- 
town, has been incorporated, by H. B., 
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Elizabeth M. and Henry J. Rosenberg- 
er, with 1,500 shares no par value, to 
deal in feed and grain. 

Stroehmann Bros., bakers, Williams- 
port, have purchased the business of 
Schoeller’s Bakery, Norristown. 

Fred Sanders has opened the White 
Rose Bakery, 10 West Main Street, 
Waynesboro. 

South Carolina 

The Pinnacle Flour & Feed Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 at Colum- 
bia, S. C., by H. J. Reiland, W. O. Rey- 
nolds, of Columbia, and J. J. Langford, 
of Newberry. 

Texas 

A Hubbard oven has been installed by 
H. E. Hillebrand, of the Columbus 
(Texas) Bakery, doubling its capacity. 

The Collin Street Bakery, Corsicana, 


“has added four Reo Speedwagon, Jr., 


trucks. 

The Cross Plains (Texas) Bakery has 
moved to its new home on North Main 
Street. 

A two-story building, half to be used 
for bakery purposes by C. J. Lelux, is 
under construction at Del Mar. His 
present shop is known as the Paramount 
Bakery. 

Fire of unknown origin did several 
thousand dollars damage to the Wolf- 





mueller Feed Store and the Depot Bak- 
ery, adjoining businesses, Kerrville. 

N. T. Presley has purchased the Kerr- 
ville (Texas) Bakery from C. H. Lee. 

E. E. Acker and W. A. Smith have 
taken over a garage business at Knox 
City, and have added a line of wholesale 
flour and retail feed. 

Virginia 

Beck Bros., Inc., Main and Marion 
streets, Covington, has opened its new 
baking plant. The capacity is 10,000 
loaves daily. 

Washington 

Shaffer Bros., feed dealers, Kent, have 
completed an addition to their ware- 
house No. 4 for facilitating the han- 
dling of feed in car lots= 

Clyde Wilcox, of the McCleary 
(Wash.) Bakery, has built an addition 
for the installation of a new oven. 

A. T. Belair has repurchased the bak- 
ery he sold in Prosser some months ago 
to Mr. Pruden. 

Victor Goethals has purchased the 
Baker Boy Bakery No. 2, 5309 Tenth 
Avenue N. E., Seattle, from Maurice 
Vyvey, who retains Baker Boy Bakery 
No. 1. Mr. Goethals will operate as the 
Tenth Avenue Electric Bakery. 

The reorganized Silver Loaf Baking 
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LONG the Minne- 
A sota-Iowa bound- 
ary at Granger, 
Minn., runs a road, So 
exactly do road and 
border line coincide 
that the south side of 
it is known, not as 
Granger, but as Flor- 
enceville, lowa. This is a joke to Grang- 
er citizens, as they point with some con- 
tempt to an abandoned mill and a couple 
of houses, and tell one it is Florenceville. 
“Even when the mill was running full 
blast, night and day,” declares the Grang- 
er postmaster, “there wasn’t any more to 
Florenceville than that, except for a 
store which was run for a while.” 

It is a rather choice bit of irony, the 
story the old settlers tell of how Mother 
Nature stepped in to defeat the rival am- 
bitions of miller men at Florenceville 
and Granger. 

The Oneota, or “Upper Iowa” River, 
as less poetically minded folks prefer 
to call it, crosses from Minnesota into 
Iowa at Granger; winds down through 
a couple of Iowa counties, then loops 
back to empty into the Mississippi at 
New Albin, due east of Granger. Here 
stands the ancient iron marker with 
“Minnesota” on the north face and 
“Iowa” on the south, set up in 1848 by a 
member of the famous Lee family of 
Virginia, a captain of United States en- 
gineers. 

Granger was one of quite a number of 
villages which were founded along the 
Oneota in the fifties and sixties. It took 
its name from the name of the first set- 
tler. Mr. Granger and William Barnard 
came to be the leading merchants of 
the community. All was harmony until 
Mr. Granger put in a dam in the Oneota, 
and built a stone mill on the river bank. 
The prosperity of the new enterprise 
aroused rival ambitions in Mr. Barnard, 
and, not to be outdone, in 1870 he locat- 
ed a millsite on the river, a half mile 
farther down, and erected a substantial 
frame mill. “Florenceville,’ after his 
daughter, he named the hamlet which 
grew about the mill. 

Though the mills were always keen 
rivals, there was wheat enough at first for 
both, and things went well for a time 


Rival Mills 
Meet 
Common Fate 


at Barnard’s mill as well as at Granger’s. 
Then the river took a hand in the game 
and played it without partiality. 

The dam at the Florenceville mill was 
built into a rock bank at one end, but at 
the other had only a sand and gravel 
contact. The river worked its way 
around this end. The dam was extend- 
ed to meet the contingency. Again the 
waters ate away the bank, and again the 
dam was extended. For years the miller 
and the Oneota waged battle in this way, 
until eventually a cement dam several 
hundred feet long had taken the place 
of the short dam of the beginning. All 
the profits of the mill had gone into the 
structure and its upkeep, but to no 
avail. The river went ruthlessly on, 
gnawing, gnawing a passage around the 
end of the dam. 

The day came when the owner gave up 
the fight and the mill was abandoned. 
Today the frame building stands in good 
condition. The channel of the Oneota 
is several hundred feet away, and be- 
tween mill and channel stretches the 
long, concrete dam over which the water 
still refuses to run, as it did in the past. 
Floods have broken the dam in several 
places, but the river has not taken even 
this opportunity to come back. 

While the Florenceville mill was wag- 
ing its losing fight against the river, the 
waters of the Oneota had wrought even 
worse disaster at Granger’s Mill. Not 
content there with just eating its way 
around the end of the dam, the river 
changed its course, and left the dam 
high and dry on the land. It appears 
today as an earth-covered mound, and 
is 200 to 300 yards distant from the 
river. The mill beside the mound has 
crumbled to a pile of stones. 

Hardly even the roads to the two mills 
are left, so completely has the old river 
defeated the purposes and ambitions of 
the rival millers. 
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Co., Inc., Spokane, has increased its cap- 
ital stock to $75,000, and an oven has 
been installed in its main plant at N1602 
Monroe Street. The Hillyard bakery 
will be maintained as the cake and pas- 
try department. 


West Virginia 


All directors of the Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Wholesale Grocery Co. were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders. W. <A. Driehorst was 
chosen president, and D. C. Dietrick gen- 
eral manager. 

Elzie Webster, for a number of years 
engaged in the retail baking business at 
Webster Springs, died recently. 

The Farmers’ Service Co., Lewisburg, 
has been incorporated by J. B. Syden- 
stricker, Ross H. Tuckville, S. P. Pres- 
ton, C. W. Handley, K. P. Sebert and 
J. D. Arbuckle, M. D., for $25,000, to 
operate a feed mill. 

The Kempler Baking Co., 433 South 
Third Street, Wheeling, has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

The bankruptcy case of John Brink- 
man, owner of the Brinkman Bakery, 
McMechen, has been settled by the ref- 
eree, Russell G. Nesbitt, Wheeling. 


Wisconsin 


The Modern Bakery, Appleton, has 
opened a retail department and a tea 
room. 

Otto K. Ludwig, proprietor of a bak- 
ery at Berlin, died suddenly after an 
attack of influenza. 

Joseph Nettekoven has purchased from 
Edward Eberhardt the business known 
as North Fond du Lac Baking Co., 744 
Wisconsin Avenue. 

W. H. Garland has opened a bakery at 
2001 Mead Street, Racine. 

Mrs. Andrew Meyer has opened a 
bakeshop in the Harvat Building, Boyd. 

William Zimmerman and P. S. Graham 
will establish a feed mill at Stitzer. 

Mrs. C. A. Rule has opened a bakery 
at 1408 Banks Avenue, Superior. 

John Koed has opened the Prescott 
(Wis.) Bakery. 

J. Kabot has succeeded A. Humm in 
the bakery business at La Crosse. 

Three Wisconsin bakeries, those of 
Phillip Kelley, 1816 Fifty-eighth Street, 
Superior, William Williamson, 2401 Tow- 
er Avenue, Superior, and Alfred Sote- 
beir, Washburn, have closed. 

The Pfeiffer Elevator Co., Durand, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by F. G. 
Pfeiffer, E. W. Goodrich and J. C. Good- 
rich, to deal in grain, flour, feed, ete. 

Benjamin Anderson has opened a bak- 
ery at Osceola. 

The Cunningham Bakery, Janesville, 
has won its court fight and is now per- 
mitted to continue to operate retail truck 
routes without obtaining a _peddler’s 
license. The decision of the municipal 
court of a year ago, favoring the Cun- 
ningham Bakery, was sustained in the 
circuit court of Rock County. 

Earl Lindsay has leased the Guernsey 
Bakery, Boscobel. 

A, P. Stieber and Albert Blume, Wau- 
sau (Wis.) Sanitary Bakery, have moved 
their business to the new plant at 637 
Forest Street. 

Howard Stoyke, Alma, and Peter De- 
Preter, East Ellsworth, have exchanged 
bakeshops. 

Oscar Thompson and Ralph Bauer 
have purchased the Tomahawk (Wis.) 
Bakery from Stieber Bros. 

Matthew H. Carpenter, secretary of 
the M. Carpenter Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, recently attended the annual rabbit 
hunt participated in by students and 
alumni of St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 
Those who take part in the hunt may 
run the rabbits down and bring them in 
alive or use a club, but no guns, dogs, or 
snares are allowed. 

Joseph Poehlmann, prominent Milwau- 
kee baker, celebrated his sixty-sixth 
birthday on Feb; 15, and his many friends 
and acquaintances sent their felicitations. 
He has been active in baking circles for 
47 years. 

E. Wilkum has purchased the bakery 
of Martin Sandsmark, Stoughton. 


CANADA 


A bakery and confectionery is under 
construction on Barnard Avenue, Ver- 
non, B. C., for W. J. Rolston. It will 
cost $10,000, and be ready May 1. 
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SEATTLE is now struggling with a 

new grain inspection department un- 
der the supervision of the state politi- 
cians. For years the service has been 
conducted efficiently by the Merchants’ 
Exchange, and men have been employed 
by reason of their ability and experience 
in handling grain. Wherever govern- 
ment attempts to serve in any capacity 
it makes for waste and ineficiency.— 
Grain Dealers Journal. 


oo * 


Cowper wrote many years ago that 
“variety’s the very spice of life,” and so 
it is, within reason. When even the 
wrapping of an article is becoming just 
as much an art as the manufacture, no 
one can complain of lack of variety. At 
several local exhibitions of bread we 
have attended lately, we have not seen 
exactly the same kind of bread at any 
one of them. It has been a different type 
each time: 

“Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things dif- 
fer, all agree.” 

The universe is always crying out for 


“something different,” and the quest to 


gratify it is never relaxed. The stout 
old guardians of tradition shout in vain 
for something like the “good old times.” 
There are halting periods, breathing 
spaces, when the excited new world stays 
to mop its brow, and during which con- 
sumers have a chance of identifying a 
few things by name, but they are not 
allowed to rest long. Every week the 
finger is becoming as eloquent as the 
tongue. A good shopper is a good point- 
er. When the name is unknown, one 
resorts to one’s finger to indicate the 
particular article one requires out of the 
few score on display. Expertness in that 
direction may become one of the accom- 
plishments of the future, but it depends 
on whether the manufacturer and trades- 
man become tired of the game before 
the consumer does.—Milling. 
* * 


Unmilled wheat or other grain forms 
part of the diet that keeps E. W. 
(“Daddy”) Browning young, he tells 
New York newspapers. A dinner of oats 
and water is sufficient for him, reports 
an interviewer. This recommendation of 
unmilled and unrolled grains by the no- 
torious ex-husband of the equally no- 
torious “Peaches” Browning should take 
the Pulitzer prize for the best flour ad- 
vertisement of the month—American 
Miller. 

* 7 

Remember the fable of the man who 
“Busted the bank at Monte Carlo”? We 
say fable, for few men have ever done 
that particular thing. But there are 
thousands of grocers who are “Busting 
the Bank” in their own businesses; in 
short, they are gambling with insecure 
credit accounts. The granting of credit 
to irresponsible persons is the same thing 
as robbing your own till. Unless a cus- 
tomer is a good credit risk and pays his 
accounts within a reasonable time, it is 
better to lose his business than lose your 
money. Try it out.—Retail Grocers’ Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

It is a proverbial fact that laborers 
are hard on shipments that pass through 
their hands, roughing and tossing them 
about indiscriminately. Burlap bags can 
stand a lot more dropping and knocking 
around than most rigid containers. Their 
flexibility allows thegg to “bend and not 
break”—and stand the gaff. 

It is a relief, too, to the man who is 
caught short of containers to be able to 
place an order and know that his bags 
will be out to him without much delay. 
He knows that the material and labor 
are waiting, and the manufacture of bags 
is not a long-drawn-out operation. 

Rice, sugar, flour, etc., which formerly 
were shipped extensively in barrels, are 
now exclusively in bags. Shippers are 
rapidly realizing the advantages of bur- 


- ple?” who can resist? 
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lap bags wherever they can be used. 
Assistance by technical experts in the 
bag industry has helped many people to 
adapt burlap bags to their needs. There 
has been a tremendous advance in the in- 
dustry in the last few years, and there is 
room for lots more development in the 
way of new uses. Perhaps your ship- 
ping problem can be solved by burlap 
bags. If so, don’t hesitate to make in- 
quiries. Bag men welcome them, and 
will give you all the help they can.— 
Price Current Grain Reporter, 
* ” 


Many manufacturers have found that 
the costly method of demonstrating their 
goods produces good results. When a 
matronly woman of charm or a snappy 
girl coos gently, “Won’t you try a sam- 
Often the “sam- 
ple” is followed by an order when the 
goods are of real merit. If this demon- 
strating method increases in popularity, 
it will be possible to get free lunch— 
Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 

om . 


It may be that all men who gain ad- 
mission to the halls of Congress are not 
crazy, but surely some of them are. 
One representative from Iowa has intro- 
duced a bill appropriating $40,000,000 
for the construction and operation of ele- 
vators and warehouses on the Mississippi 
River. If the full amount of the appro- 
priation was honestly expended in grain 


elevators on the Mississippi River the fa- 

cilities would not handle 40,000,000 bus 

grain in 100 years. Why not expend the 

$40,000,000 to pay freight on export ship- 

ments of grain?—Grain Dealers Journal. 
* © 


Feed dealers who give much credit to 
farmers are in a competition with sellers 
of radios, lighting plants, and automo- 
biles, with the important difference that 
these others are protected by conditional 
sales contracts permitting recovery of 
the merchandise after nonpayment. 
These concerns exact a larger percentage 
of profit than does the feed dealer, al- 
though they are protected. To save him- 
self the feed dealer must increase the 
margin taken for handling feeds to credit 
patrons.—@rain Dealers Journal. 


* 7 


The owner of a mill today is shrewd 
enough to leave protein to his chemist, 
humidifying to his superintendent, kilo- 
watts and Diesels'to his power engineer. 
He is a specialist. He cannot be a good 
miller and a good executive. A _burr- 
minded millowner with an amateurish 
urge to probe the bleaching apparatus 
and advise on chain drive hookups is a 
throwback to another era, pretty much 
of a nuisance to others, and a liability 
to his corporation. A reasonable degree 
of milling ignorance is blissful and prof- 
itable for the 1928 model of millowner. 
—American Miller. 
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A. C. Loring Says There Is No Business with 
Keener Competition Than Milling 


C. LORING, president of the 
A Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
* neapolis, recently was _ inter- 
viewed by John F. Sinclair, of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, on the 
subject of the flour milling industry of 
the United States. Mr. Loring stressed 
the fact that there was no monopoly in 
the milling business, stating that competi- 
tion was so keen among flour millers that 
more than 2,000 small mills had been 
forced out of business since the war. 
He explained their failure by the fact 
that they had not built up any sales or- 
ganization—“they could make flour, but 
they could not sell it.” The small miller, 
Mr. Loring said, usually put all his 
money into buildings and machinery, and 
left nothing for organization and sales, 
with the result that after a short time he 
was confronted with nothing but frozen 
assets and was forced to liquidate. 
Speaking of increased costs of distribu- 
tion, Mr. Loring ‘said that while 25 years 
ago every household bought its flour by 
the barrel, the present method was to buy 
in small packages—sometimes containing 
as little as five pounds. This had added 
enormously to the cost of distribution. 
This led him to moralize somewhat on 


the spirit of the new age. He said: “To 
me, we are moving too quickly. People 
are spending too much, and they are not 
really living. Thousands of young 
couples, beginning their married careers, 
are mortgaged to the hilt before they 
start. This fact is exceedingly disturb- 
ing to many business students today. 
Time only will prove whether the old vir- 
tues of industry and thrift are not after 
all the better way, not only for one’s 
pocket book, but for one’s peace of mind.” 

Mr. Loring believes that the future of 
the milling business, to a very large ex- 
tent, will be determined outside of the 
business. He explained that by this he 
meant that the location of plants’ would 
be greatly influenced by the way freight 
rate structures were worked out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
was sure, however, that milling in the 
future would not be concentrated at one 
or two points, as had been the case in 
the past. “Freight rates,” he said, “rath- 
er than water or electric power rates, 
will be the determining factor in the lo- 
cation of the future mill. It seems to 
point to the decentralizing of manufac- 
turing over widely scattered sections of 
the country.” 


CWNJIO™ JOJO J 


The Man Who Came Back 


(Continued from page 1002.) 


Mis’ Mulcahy.” Birdie walked over to 
where Minnie Wenzel sat, very white 
and still, and pointed a stubby red finger 
in her face. 

“Tis the grand manager ye are, Miss 
Wenzel, gettin’ satins an’ tailor mades on 
yer salary. It takes a woman, Minnie 
Wenzel, to see through a woman’s 
tricks.” 

“Well, I'll be dinged!” exploded Jo 
Haley. 

“Yuh’d better be!” 
Callahan. 

Minnie Wenzel stood up, her lip caught 
between her teeth. 

“Am I to understand, Jo Haley, that 
you dare to accuse me of taking your 
filthy money, instead of that miserable 
ex-con there who has done time?” 

“That'll do, Minnie,” said Jo Haley, 
gently. “That's a-plenty.” 

“Prove it,’ went on Minnie, and then 
looked as though she wished she hadn’t. 

“A business college edjication is a 
grand foine thing,’ observed Birdie. 
“Miss Wenzel is a graduate av wan. 
They teach you everything, from drawin’ 
birds with tail feathers to plain and 
fancy penmanship. In fact, they teach 


retorted Birdie 


everything in the writin’ line except for- 
gery, an’ I ain’t so sure. they haven’t 
got a coorse in that.” 

“I don’t care,’ whimpered Minnie 
Wenzel suddenly, sinking in a limp heap 
on the floor. “I had to dq it. I’m 
marrying a swell fellow and a girl’s got 
to have some clothes that don’t look 
like a hick dressmaker’s work. He’s got 
three sisters. I saw their pictures, and 
they’re coming to the wedding. They’re 
the kind that wear ball gowns in the 
evening, and have their hair and nails 
done downtown. I haven’t got a thing 
but my looks. Could I go to New York 
dressed like a rube? On the square, Jo, 
I worked here six years and never took 
a sou. But things got away from me. 
The tailor wouldn’t finish my suit unless 
I paid $50 down. I only took $50 at 
first, intending to pay it back. Honest 
to goodness, Jo, I did.” 

“Cut it out,” said Jo Haley, “and get 
up. I was going to give you a check 
for your wedding, though I  hadn’t 
counted on no $300. We'll call it square. 
And I hope you'll be happy, but I don’t 
gamble on it. You'll be goin’ through 
your man’s pants pockets before you're 


“ but the likes av me. 
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married a year. You can take your 
and fade. I'd like to know how fy 
ever going to square this thing wi 
Ted and Birdie.” 

“An’ me standin’ here gassin’ whj 
them fool girls in the dinin’ room can 
set a table decent, and dinner in les 
than 10 minnits,” cried Birdie, rushin 
off. Ted mumbled something unintellj 
gible, and was after her. 

“Birdie! I want to talk to you.” 

“Say it quick, then,” said Birdie, ove 
her shoulder. The doors open in thre 
minnits.” 

“IT can’t tell you how grateful I a 
This is no place to talk to you. Wil 
you let me walk home with you tonigh 
after your work’s done?” 

“Will I?” said Birdie, turning to face 
him. “I will not. Th’ swell mob hag 
shook you, an’ a good thing it is. Yo 
was travelin’ with a bunch of racers 
when you was only built for medium 
speed. Now you’ve got your chance to 
a fresh start, and don’t you ever think 
I’m going to be the one to let you spoil 
it by beginnin’ to walk out with a dinin’ 
room Lizzie like me.” 

“Don’t say that, Birdie,’ Ted put in. 

“It’s the truth,” affirmed Birdie. “Not 
that I ain’t a perfec’ly respectable girrul, 
and ye know .it. I’m a good slob, but 
folks would be tickled for the chance 
to say that you had nobody to go with 
If I was to let 
you walk home with me tonight, yuh 
might be askin’ to call next week. In- 
side half a year, if yuh was lonesome 
enough, you’d ask me to marry yuh. 
And b’gorra,” she said softly, looking 
down at her unlovely red hands, “I’m 
dead scared I’d do it. Get back to 
work, Ted Terrill, and hold yer head 
high, and when you say your prayers 
tonight, thank your lucky stars I ain't 
a hussy.” 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








LADY STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


First class lady stenographer, with 
milling experience preferred, al- 
though not absolutely necessary, is 
wanted by large Minnesota mill out- 
side of the Twin Cities; office sur- 
roundings, living conditions and city 
first class in every respect; good 
opportunity for young woman who 
wants permanent position. Address 
1503, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





PITTSBURGH SALESMEN 
WANTED 

Spring wheat mill conducting branch 
business in Pittsburgh wants one or 
two good salesmen; flour selling ex- 
perience not necessary, but prefer 
men who have had some acquaint- 
ance with bakery trade; must be 
residents of Pittsburgh district. Ad- 
dress 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR AN- 
alytical control work in connection with 
1,500-bbl flour mill; salary $40 a week to 
start; in applying state experience and 
give reference. Address 1491, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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